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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



IF the reputation of M. de Chateaubriand, already es- 
tablished by works of the greatest merit, has received a 
considerable addition from the JSssay on ^Indent and 
Modern Revolutions^ which we have just published, his 
Recollections of Italy^ England and America, with the 
excellent Essays on Literature and Morals that accom- 
pany them, ^vill certainly add to it. 

Throughout this collection will be found those ener- 
getic ideas, that fine imagination, that picturesque colour., 
ing, those ingenious comparisons and original turns of ex- 
pression which impart a peculiar charm to M. de Cha- 
teaubriand's writings. No Author of the present day 
has, like him, attained the art of connecting literature with 
morals, by a style abounding in imagery and rich in sen< 
timents. This happy talent is displayed in every page, 
and there are even passages, in which it is still more mani- 
fest than in his greater works. 

B 



Several ofthe detached Essays appeared in theJtftr* 
cure de France^ between the years 1800 and 1807. The 
JVnthcH* at this time finished his BemOies iff Christianity ^ 
and trusted that he had thereby erected a monument to 
the religion of his fore&thers* . It must be acknowkd^^ 
that^ in several parts of this wcnrk, he displagrs a soul fully 
impressed with the perfecticnis of Christianity. Hb tra? 
vds to Palestine^ piocured us the poem oi Tks Martyrs^ 
and the Itinerary of that country. After his return, M. 
de Chateaubriand W)uld peiiiaps liave determined to re^ 
sume his labours in Use Mercure, had he not foiind the 
spirit of that journal entireiy altered^ and had Jhe not been 
disgusted by the despotic of die French ruler, whowiA- 
ed not only to command the writings, but even the con* 
versation and very thoughts of his subjects ; particularly 
of those who were distinguished authors. It is true that 
M. de Chateaubriand had himself praised the despot ; 
but this was at a period when it was still excusable to be 
mistaken as to the real character of Buonaparte. None 
of the enlightened men had penetration enough to pro- 
phecy that the general of the expedition to Egypt would 
be the future opponent to the rights of humanity, and M. 
de Chateaubriand has the further excuse, that when the 
Statesmen and Writers of France began to rival each 
other in meanness, and prostrate themselves at the foot of 
the throne, the Author of the Beauties (yf Christianity 
ceased to worship the unworthy idol of tran^ent glory^ 
recovered by degrees, and silently resumed the noble at- 
titude which belonged to him. It ^vas now the despoils 
turn to humble himself before the greatest writer of his 



fimpke, and he adopted measuia to draw M. de Qia* 
teaubriadd intQ tbe circle (tf his slaves, but in vain. AU 
h]$ power was ioe&ctual, when exerted to sliake the firm 
and noble soul oi a ^mpie individual, who was no longer 
tob^ hnpo^ed upon by fictitious grandeur. He was in* - 
duced, however, by dint of persuasion, to become a mem* 
ber (rf'the first literary body in Frsmce. It was necessary 
that he should make a public oration upon dib occaiuon, 
and it was flien thai he prep^ffed the eulog^um on liberty, 
n^h win befiiund in the present publication. Hb in- 
timidity astonished the Insntute and Government. He 
i«as forbidden to defiver hb oration, but he was no loi^r 
ifloportuQedforhbauiiport, which could pa^bly never 
be oUain^d afterwards. From thb period hb heart, af- 
Jicbed by di^ mufortunea of France, and the degradati<m 
which literature and the arts had experienced, was doom* 
ed to sigh in secret; but it experienced consolation when 
the tyrant begsm to lose the power of oppressing and ru- 
ining the nation. Tho$e, who never could have dbplay ed 
die courage of M. de Chateaubriand, thought proper to 
cridcize hb admirable publics^on in &vour of the Bour- 
bons,^ as being a work too strongly betraymg the pas- 
sions of die writer. They would perhaps have written in 
cold^ blood, because their eyes were dien familiarized 
widi die horrors which they saw incessandy renewed^ 
But am die soul of a ]^eat writer remain torpid when li- 
berQr dawns upon his unfortunate country ? Would Cice- 
ro and Demosthenes have remained torpid if they had 
been called upon to expose, th<e one an incendiary's crimes, 

^ ♦ Of Buonaparte and the Bourbons, 8vo* 1814, 
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i»i the other % conqucnng monaich^ sffttfices and am* 
bition ? And what were thoie mibjects io comparison with 
the great interests of the worlds which were discussed du- 
log Af^ 1814, in the capital <^ France? Cold blooded 
people are often useful ; but still a sk^te energetic man, 
when fired with honest kid^nation, can e&ct more &an 
thousands of frigid disposition. When the revolution, 
so ardentljr desired by all those who possessed hearts not 
debased by slavay, was e&cted, the PoUUcal Refieetions 
of M. de Chateaubriand were of a calmer nature, and bore 
reference only to the hapfnoess which Frwce was about 
to enjoy under the sway-of the Bourbons. 

That hairiness has been, alas, of short duration. The 
revolutionaiy system is re-establiahed in France, and M. 
de Chateaubriand has agsun quitted his country iot the 
purpose of following his King, and devodng his pen to 
the instruction of his unfortunate countrymen, by writings 
similar to those of which all Europe acknowledges the 
energetic influence. 

Though M. de Chateaubriand has gained the applause 
of all civilized nations, and though his works have been 
several times printed in his native language, as well as 
translated into almost all the languages of Europe, it is 
nevertheless a fact that in his own country a numerous 
party of calumniators have tried to overwhelm him with 
criticisms, parodies, satires and injuries. It is true that 
they have not been able to diminish his reputation as an 
Author, but they have succeeded so far as to create in the 
public mind an uncertainty as to the rank which he ought 
to hold in literature. His imagination is too vivid, and 



somtfimes carries awaf his reasoa, so Ait he fidk oc(a« 
skmalty into extravagant txptesAonSi and arguments 
which are more specious than solid. His detractors dwell 
on his slight imperfix^tion^, and represents them as C(Hi8ti- 
tuting Ae foundation of his writings. They do not chuse 
to see that a fine imagination is, in spite of some aberra- 
tions, infimtdy raperior to all those ordinary minds, tfie 
productions <^ wluch appear wise, because the rules of 
grammar are observed in them, and the ideas of the day ex- 
acdy met Those authors may please, but Ihdr reputa- 
tion wBl not extend beyond the limits of their country 
and age. It is only by taking for their models the su- 
perior beauties of M. de Chateaubriand's style, and a- 
vdding lus defects, that they can hope toequal hisrepu- 
tatioD, and to excite, like him, the enthusiasm of all who 
possess cultivated minds. 
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ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

TO H^VSIEUR DB FOKTAMES. 

My dear fHendj 

I AM just arrived at Rome from Na- 
ples, and send you all my journey has produced, for you 
have a right to this all — a few laurel leaves snatched from 
the tomb of VirgU, whom " tenet nunc Parthenope?^ I 
should long since have given you a description of this 
classic region, but various circumstances have hindered 
me. I will not leave Rome, however, without saying a 
lew words about so celebrated a city. We agreed that 
I was to address you without ceremony ; and to tell you 
at a venture whatever impressions were made upon me in 
Italy^ as I formerly related to you what ideas I had form- 
ed, while wandering through the solitudes of the New 
World. Without further preamble, then, I will attempt 
to give you an account of the environs of Rome, that is to 
say, the adjacent countrv and theruins, 

C 



18 XCCOLLBCTIOJrs OF ITALY. 

You hare read all that has bem written op dus sob^ 
ject, but I do not know wbetfier tiavdkrsfaave g^ven yoa 
averyjustkkarftfae {nctoi^^wluch the Roman terriiofy 
presents. Figure to youfselfaonietfam^; of die desolation 
at Tyre and Babylon, as described in scrq»taie-*fiilence 
and sditode as vast as the noise and tumult of men, who 
formerly crowded together on this spot Onemay almost 
fancy that the pn^ihet's curse is still beard, vfhai he an* 
nounced that two things should happen on a ai^day, 
sterility and widowhood**^ You see here and Aere some 
remains of Roman iMds, in places where nobody ever 
passes, and some dried-up tracks of winter tonoents, which 
at a distance have tbemsdves the appearance of large fre- 
quented roads, but which are in reality the beds cS waters, 
fcxtnerly rushing onwards with impetuosity, though tbgr 
have now passed away like the Roman nation. It is with 
some difficulty that you discover any trees, but on every 
side you behold the ruins of aqueducts and tombs, wluch 
appear to be the forests and indigeiious plants ijf tins land 
—composed as it is of m<»tal dust, and the wrecks of em- 
pires. I have oftenthought that I beheld rich crc^ in a 
plain, but on approaching them, found that my^eye had 
been deceived by withered grass. Under this, barren her- 
bage traces of ancient culture may sometimes be discov- 
ered. Here are no birds, no labourers, no lowing of 
cattle, no villages. A few miserably mans^d £irms op- 
pear amidst the general nakedness of the country, but the 
windows and doors of the habitations are closed. No 
smoke, no noise, no inhabitant proceeds from them. A 
sort of savage, in tattered garments, pale and emaciated 
by fever, guards these melancholy dwellbgs, like the 
spectres who defend the entrance of abandoned castles m 
our gi^thic legends. ' It may be said, therefore, that no 

* Isaiah* 
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luttion ha|^ dared to take poosession of tbe country, once 
inhabited by the masters of the world, and that you «ef 
these plains as they w^ere left by the ploughshare of Cm- 
cinnatus, or the last Roman team* 

It is in the midst of this uncultivated fegion that the 
eternal city raises her head. Decayed as to her terresdal 
power j she appears to havejresolved on proudly isolating 
herself. She haa separated herself from the cities of the 
world, and lite a dethroned queen, has nobly concealed 
her nusfortunes in solitude. 

I ^Kiuld in vain attempt to describe die sensation ex- 
perieneedy when Rome suddenly appears to your view 
amid$t her i^ma regnay as if raising herself from^ 
sepulchre in which she had been lyk^. Picture to your*- 
self the distress and astomslmient, which the i^ophets ex- 
perienced, when God; in a vision,^ shewed them: some 
eity, to wluch he had attached the destii^ of his chosen 
peq)le.* The muititudeofrecoUectionsand the crowd of 
sensations oppress you, so'diat your vary souiis disorder- 
ed at beholding the place — ^for it is Rome, which has 
twice inherited the empire of the worldi first as the heir tp 
Saturn, and secondly to Jacob.f 

You w31, perhaps, thiidc, from my description, that 
nothing can be more frightful than the Roman environs ; 
but m ^b conjecture you would be egregiously mbtaken. 
They possess an inconceivable grandeur, and in coutem- 

* Ezekiel. 

t Montaipie thu^ describes the neighbourhood of Rome about 
two centuries f^T 

it We bad at a distance), pn our left, the Appennines, and the 
prospect of a country by no means pleasant, uneven and full of 
gape, wkich would render it difficult to range troops in regular 
order* Tbe country is without trees, and a considerable part of 
it sterile, open on every side, and more than ten miles in circum- 
ference. Like all other countries too of this description, it is 
very thinly inhabited.*' 
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plating them, ytm would be always ready to exclaim with 
Vir^: 

Sahfe^ magna tiarefufiugtmy Batumbt ttttu^^ 
Magna virum /♦ 

If you view them as an economist, they wiU disfdcaae 
you, but if you survey them as w artist, or a poet, or a 
philosopher, you will perhaps not wish them to be alter- 
ed. The sight of a corn-field or a vineyard would not 
cause such strcmg emotions in your mind as that of a 
country, where modem culture has not renoya^ the soil, 
and which may be said to have become as purely antique 
^ the rubs which cover it. 

Nothing is so beautiful as the lines of the Roman 
horizon, the gentle inclination of the plains, and the soft 
flyingcontour of the terminating mountains. . The valleys 
often assume the form of an arena, a circus, or a riding- 
house. The hills are cut in terraces, as if the mighty 
hand of the Romans had moved the whole land at plea- 
sure. A peculiar vapour is ^read over distant objects, 
which takes off their harshness and rounds them. The 
shadows are never black and heavy ; for there are no mass- 
es so obscure, even among the rocks and foliage, but 
that alitde light may always insinuate itself. A singular 
tint and most peculiar harmony unite the earth, the sky, 
and the waters. All the surfaces unite at their extremi- 
ties by means of an insensible gradation of colours, and 
without the possibility of ascertaining the point, at which 
one ends, or another begins. You have doubtless admir- 
ed this sort of light in Claude Lorrain^s landscapes. It 
appears ideal and still more beautiful than nature ; but it 
is the light of Rome. 

* HuU happy land, producing richest fruit&> 

And heroes of renown ! ' 



HOME AND ITS ENVIRONS. ;^l 

I did not omit to see the Villa Boi^hese, and to ad- 
mire the sun as he cast his setting beams upon the cypres- 
ses of Mount Marius or on the pines of Villa Pamphili* 
I have also often directed my way up the Tiber to enjoy 
the g^rand scene of departing- day at Ponte Mole. The 
summits of the Sabine mountain; tlien appear to consist 
of lapis laS:uli and pale gold, while their base and sides 
are enveloped in a vapour, whidi has a violet or purple 
tint. Sometimes beautiful clouds, like light chariots, 
borne oh the winds with inimitable grace, make you 
easily comprehend the appearance of the Olympian Dei- 
ties under this mythologic sky. Sometimes ancient 
Rome seems to have stretched into the West all the pur- 
ple of her Consuls and Caesars, and spread them under 
the last steps of the god of day. This rich. decoration 
does not disappear so soon as in our climate. When 
you suppose that the tints are vanishing, they suddenly 
re-appear at some other point of the hocizow. Twilight 
succeeds to twilight, and the charm of closing day is pro- 
longed. It is true tliat at this hour of rural repose, the 
air no longer resounds with bucolic song ; you no long- 
er hear the " dulcia linqulmus arva^^ but the vic- 
tims of sacred immolation are still to be seen. White 
bulls and troops of half- wild hcM^s daily descend 
to the banks of the Tiber, and quench their thirst with its 
waters. You would fancy yourself transpcM-ted to the 
times of the ancient Sabines, or to the age bf the Arcadi- 
an Evander, when the Tiber was called Albula,^ and 
Eneas nav^ated its unknown stream. 

I will acknowledge without hesitation that the vicini- 
ty of Naples is more dazzling than that of Rome. When 
the blazing sun, or the large red moon rises above Ve- 
suvius, like a body of fire shot from its volcanic crater, 
the bay of Naples, and its banks fringed with orange^ 

* Liry. 
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trees, idle mountains of Sorrento^ the island of Cajuri, the 
coast of Pozzuoliy Baiae, Misene, Cumes, Avemo, the 
£)lysian fields, and all this Virgilian disttict, present to 
the view a magic spectacle, but it doss not possess the 
imposing grandeur pf the Roman temtoiy.. hiaot least 
certain that almost every one is prodigiously attached to 
this celebrated region. Two thousand years have elaps- 
ed since Cicero believed himself an. exile for life^ and 
wrote to one of his intimate fiiends : l/rbem^ m Rufiy cotcy 
et in tsta luce vri;^."* The attraction of the lovely Au- 
sonia is still the same. Many examples are quoted of 
travellers, who can^e to Rome for the purpose of passing 
a few days, and reihained there all their lives. Poussm 
could not resist the temptation of residing, till his death, 
in a country which afforded sudi exquisite landscapes; 
and at the very moment that I pen this letter, I have thb 
pleasure of being acquainted with M. d'Agincourt, whp 
lias lived here alone for five-and-twenty years, and who 
holds forth fair promise that ^rapcq will also have her 
Winckelman. r .. , 

Whoever occupies him^lf solely in the study of soi- 
tiquities and the fine arts, or whoever has no odier ties in 
life, should live at Rome. He wHi there find, fix his so- 
ciety, a district which will nurture hi^ reflections and take 
possession of his heart, with wa)ks, which willalways con^ 
vey to him instruction. The stonc, which he. treads 
upon will speak to him, and thg dust, which the^iyind 
blows around him, will be decomposed particles of SPm^ 
great human being. Should he be unhappyfTrshould he 
have mingled the ashes of those, whom he lovfld^ with tlie 

* << It is at Rome fhat you must live my dear Rufus ; it is thst 
luminary which you must inhabit.'* I believe the passage occurs 
in the first or second book of the familiar Epistles ; but as I quote 
from memory, 1 hope that any little mistake \f this respect will 
be overlooked. 
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<^s%f th6 iSu^rimis det^d, wliat placid delight will he 
ex^khefetrfi^niit pagsesfromthescpulchreof the Scipios 
tdfhetombiifabtinuou^&ieridyfromtfaesuperbmaasoleum 
df'Ca^iiia Metdl^ lb die modest grave of an iinfcxtunate 
wom^ ! Hfe tvifl fancy that thcur beloved shades find 
pleasure in wteidferii^ round these monuments, with that 
of a Cicero still lamenting liis dear TuHia, or an Agrip- 
pina still occupied with the urn of Germanicus* If he be 
a christian, how will he be able to tear himself away from 
this land, which is become his own country — ^this land, 
which is become the seat of a second empire more sacred, 
and more powerful than the first — ^this land, where the 
fiiends, whom we have lost, sleep with saints in their 
catacombs, under the eye of the father of the faithful, ap- 
pearing as if they would be the first who awoke from 
their long sleep, and the nearest to Heaven. 

Though Rome, when internally examined, resembles 
at present, in a great degree, the generality of European 
cities, it still preserves a peculiar character ; for no other 
city afibrds a similar mixture of architecture and ruins, 
from the Pantheon of Agrippa to the gothic walls of Be- 
lisarius, or the monuments brought from Alexandria to 
the dome erected by Michael Angelo. The beauty of 
the women is another distinguishing feature. They re< 
cal \>Y their gait and carriage the Clelias and Cornelias. 
You might fancy that you saw the ancient statues of Juno 
and Pallas, which had descended from their pedestals, and 
were walking round their temples. Among the Romans 
too is to be seen that tone of carnjition which artists call 
the Wstoric colour, and which tliey use in their paintings. 
It appears natural that men, whose ancestors played so 
conspicuous a part in the great theatre of the world, should 
have served as models for Raphael and Dominichlno, 
when tliey represented historicalipersonages. 
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Another singularity of the city of Rome is the nuM« 
ber of goats, and more particularly, large oxen with cnQr. 
mous horns. The latter are used in teams ; and you will 
find these animals lying at the feet of the E^ptian obe- 
lisks, among the ruins of the Forum, and under the arche^ 
through which they formerly passed, conducting the tri- 
umphant Roman to that Captitol which Cicero calls the 
puhBc councilofthe universe, 

Momanoa ad temfila Deum duxere (riumjihos. . 

Widi the usual noise of great cities is here mingled 
the noise of waters heard on every side, as if you were 
near the fountsuns of Blandusia and Egeria. From the 
summit of the hills, bclosed within the boimdaries of 
Rome, or at the extremity of several streets you have a 
view of the fields in perspective, which mixture of town 
and country has a very picturesque effect. In wmter the 
tops of the houses are covered with herbage:, not unlike the 
old thatched cottages of our peasantry. These combined 
circumstances impart to Rome a sort of rural appearance^ 
and remind you that its first dictators guided the plough, 
that it owed the empire of the world to its labourers, and 
that the greatest of its poets did not disdain to instruct the 
children of Romulus in the art of Hesiod. 

Ascreumque cano romanafier ofipida carmen * 

As to the Tiber, which waters, and participates in the 
glory of this city, its destiny is altogether strange. It 
passes through a comer of Rome, as if it did not exist. 
No one deigns to cast his eyes towards it, no one speaks 
of it, no one drinks its waters, and the women do not even 
use it for washing. It steals away between the paltry 
houses which conceal it,' and hastens to precipitate itself 
into the sea, ashamed of its modem appellation, Tevere. 
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I must now, my dear friend. Say something of the 
ruins, which you so particularly requested me to mention 
when I wrote to you. I have minutely examined them 
all, both at Rome and Naples, except the temples of Paes- 
tutn, which I have not had time to visit. You are aware 
that they assume different characters, according to the 
recollections attached to them. 

On a beautiful evening in July last I seated myself 
at Collis6e, on a step of the altar dedicated to the suffer- 
ings of the Passion. The sun was setting, and poured 
floods of gold through all the galleries, vvhich had formerly 
been thronged with men; while, at the same time, strong sha-^ 
dows were cast by the broken corridors and other ruinous 
parts, or fell on the ground ip large masses from the lof- 
ty structure. I perceived among the ruins, on the right 
of the edifice, the gardens of Caesar's palace, with 
a palm-tree, which seems to have been placed in the 
midst of this wreck, expressly for painters and poets. 
Instead of the shouts of joy which heretofore proceeded 
from the ferocious spectatcws in this amphitheatre, on see- 
ing Christians devoured by lions and panthers, nothing 
was npw heard but the barking of dogs, which belonged 
to the hermit resident here as a guardian of the ruins. . At 
the moment that the sun descended below the horizon, 
the clock in the dome of Saint Peter resounded under the 
porticoes of CoUisee. This correspondence, through 
the medium of religious sounds, between the two grand- 
est monuments of Pagan and Christian Rome, caused a 
lively emotion in my mind. I reflected that this modem 
edifice would fall in its turn, like the ancient one, and that 
tl>c memorials of human industry succeed each other like 
the men, who erected them. I called to mind that the 
same Jews, who, during their first captivity, worked at 
the edifices of Egypt and Babylon, had also, during their 
last dispersion built this enormous structure ; that the 

D 
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vaulted roofs, Vhich now re-echoed this Christian bell 
were ihe wwk of a Pagan emperor, who had been pointed 
cut by prophecy as destined to complete the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Are not these sufficiently exalted subjects 
of meditation to be inspired by a single ririn, and do you 
not think that a city, where such effects are produced ^t 
every step, is worthy of examination ? 

I went to CoUisee again yesterday, the 9th of January^ 
for the purpose of seeing it at another season, and in 
anotl;er point of view. On my arrival I was^surprised at 
not hearing the dogs, who generally appeared and barked 
in the superior corridors of the amphitheatre, among the 
ruins and withered herbage. I knocked at the door of 
the hermitage, which was formed under one of the arches^ 
but I received no answer — ^the hermit was dead. The 
inclemency of the season, tlie absence of this worthy re- 
cluse, combined with^several recent and afflicting recol- 
lections, increased the sadness arising from this place to 
such an extent that I almost supposed mys61f to be look- 
ing at the ruins of an edifice, which I had, a few dajrs 
before admired in a fresh and perfect state. It is thus 
that we are constantly reminded of our nothingness. Man 
searches around him for objects to convince his reason- 
He mieditates on the remams of edifices and empires ; 
forgetting that he himself is a ruin still more instable, and 
that he will perish even before these. What most renders 
our life ** the shadow of a shade"* is that we cannot hope 
to live long in the recollection of our friends. The heart, 
in which our irnage is graven, is like the object, of which 
it retains the features — ^perishable clay. I was shewn, at 
Portici, a piece of cinder taken from Vesuvius, which 
crumbles into dust when touched, and which preserves 
the impression, (daily diminishing) of a female's breast 
and arm, who was buried under the ruins of Pompeia. 

♦ Pindar. 
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Though not fiattcring to our self-love, this is the true em- 
blem of the traces left by our memorj- in the hearts of 
men, who are only dust and ashes.* 

Before I took my departure for Naples, I passed some 
days alqne at Tivoli. I traversed the ruin^ in its environs, 
and particularly those of Villa Adriana. Being overtaken 
by a shower of rain in the midst of my excursion, I took 
refuge in the halls of Thermes near Pecilef under a fig- 
tree, which had thrown down a wall by its growth. In a 
small octagonal saloon, which was open before me, a vine 
had penetrated through fissures in the arched roof, while 
its smooth and red crooked stem mounted along the wall 
like a serpent. Round me, across the arcades, the RomaA 
country was seen in difierent points of view. Liirge el- 
der tree^ ^lled the deserted apartments, where some soli- 
tary black-birds found a retrea^^. The fragments of ma- 
sqnry were garnbhed with the leaves of scolopendra, tjie 
satin verdure of wfnch appeared like rnosaic work upon 
the white mai;ble. Here and there lofty cyjiresses replac- 
ed the cdumns, .which had fallen into these palaces of 
deat^« The wild acanthus crept at their feet on the ruins, 
as if nature ha^ taken pleasure in re-producing, upon 
these mutilated chefs d^muvre of architecture, tlie orna- 
ment of their past beauty. The difierent apartments and 
the summits of the ruins were covered with pendant ver- 
dure ; the wind agitated these humid garlands, and the 
plants bent under the rain of Heaven. 

While I contemplated this picture, a thousand con- 
fused ideas passed across my mind. At one moment I 
adm5red,'at the next d^tesited Roman grandeur. At one 
monnent I thpu|^it of the virtues, at another of the vices, 
whic|i distinguished this lord of the world, who had vvibh- 
ed to render his garden a representation of his empire. I 
Called to mind tlie events, by which his superb villa had 

♦ Job. -t Remains of the Villa. 
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been destroyed. I saw it despdled of its most beautiful 
ornaments by the successor of Adrian — I saw the bar- 
barians passing like a whirlwind, sometimes cantoning 
themselves here ; and, in order to defend themselves a- 
midst these monuments of art which they had half destroy- 
ed, surmounting the Grecian and Tuscan orders with 
gothic battlements — finally, I saw Christians bringing 
back civilization to this district, planting the vine, and 
guiding the plough into the temple of the Stoics, and the 
saloons of the Academy.* Ere long the arts revived, 
and tlie monarchs employed persons to overturn what 
still remamed of these gorgeous palaces, for the purpose 
of obtaining some master- pieces of art. While these dif- 
ferent thoughts succeeded each other, an inward voice 
mixed itself with them, and rejpeated to me what has been 
a hundred times written on the» vanity of human affairs. 
There is indeed a double vanity in the remains of the 
Villa Adriana : for it is known that they were only imi- 
tations of other remains, scattered through the provinces 
of the Roman empire. The real temple of Serapis and 
Alexandria, and the real academy at Athens no longerex- 
ist ; so that in the copies of Adrian you only see the ruins 
of ruins. 

I should now, my dear friend, describe to you the 
temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli, and the charming temple of 
Vesta, suspended over the cascade; but I cannot spare 
time for the purpose. I regret, too, that 1 am unable to 
depict this cascade, on which Horace has conferred cele- 
brity. When there, I M^as in. your domain, for you are 
the inheritor of the Grecian aphelia, or the " simplex 
munditiisy'^ described by the author of the Ars Faetica; 
but I saw it in very gloomy weather, and I myself was 
not in good spirits. I will further confess that I was in 

* Remains of the Villa. 
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some degree annoyed by this roar of waters, though I 
have been so often charmed by it in the forests of Ameri- 
ca. I have still a recollection of the happiness which I 
experienced during a night passed amidst drear}' deserts, 
when my wood fire was half extingubhed, my guide a- 
sleep, and my horses grazbg at a distance — I have still a 
recollection, I say, of the happiness which I experiencedi 
when I heard the mingled melody of the winds and waters, 
as I reclined upon the earth, deep in the bosom of the 
forest. These murmurs, at one time feeble, at another 
more loud, increasing and decreasing every instant, made 
me occasionally start ; and every tree was to me a sort of 
lyre, from which the winds extracted strains conveymg 
ineffable delight. 

At the present day I perceive that I am less sensible 
to these charms of nature, and I doubt whether the cata- 
ract of Niagara would cause the same degree of admira- 
tion in my mind, which it formerly inspired. When one 
is very young. Nature is eloquent in silence, because 
there is a super-abundance in tlie heart of man. All his 
futurity is before him (if my Aristarchus will allow me to 
use this expression) he hopes to impart his sensations to 
the world, and feeds himself with a thousand chimeras ; 
but at a more advanced age, when the prospect, which we 
had before us, passes into the rear, and we are uijideceiv- 
ed as to a host of illusions, then Nature, left to herself, be- 
comes colder and less eloquent. " Les jardins parlent 
peu.^^* To interest us at this period of life, it is necessa- 
ry that we have the additional pleasure of society, for we 
are become less satisfied with ourselves. Absolute soli- 
tude oppresses us, and we feel a want of those conversa- 
tions which are carried on, at night, in a low voice among 
friends.t 

• La Fontaine. f Horace, 
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I did not lesiye Tivdi without visiting the house of 
t)u^ poety whom \ hav^ just quoted. It faced the Vill^ 
^f Mec^nas, andtheye )p^ greeted ^^fioriiuset vino, genu 
um menwrem brevis ^zV* The hermitage could not 
have been largf , for ^t i^ situated on the very ridge of the 
Jiill ; but one may easily perceive tliat it must have been 
yery retired, and th^t every thing was commodious, 
though on a small spale, F^op^ the orchardi whiqh was 
in front of thjs, hoi^se, the eye wanders ovqr an immense 
extent of country. It c<Miveys^ in all respect^, the idea of 
4true retreat for a poet, whom little suffices, and who en- 
jpys so much that does not belong to him-^" ^fio brevi 
9pem hngam reseces.^^'i 

After all, it is very easy to be such a philosopher as Ho- 
race was^ He had a house at ll'^m^, and two country 
villas, the one at Utica, tjie other at Tiyplj. He quaffed, 
with his friends, the wimp which had beep made duriiig 
-the consulate of TuUy. His sicjebpard was cpveyecj with 
plate ; and hesaidi to the prii^e minister of th? spvereign, 
who guided the destii^ies of the world i " I do not fee^ 
the wants of poverty ; and if I wish for any t^ing more, 
you, Mecaeuas, will npt r^use me*'* Thus situated, ,a 
man may very comfortably sing of Lalage, crown himsdf 
.^vith short-lived lil^, t^lk cf death whUe bf is drii^iiQig 
Falernian, and give his cares to the winds* 

I observe ths^t Horace, Virgil, Tibullus, jand Liyy all 
died before Augustus, whose fate in this respect was the 
same as Louis XIV experienced. Our^e^tpriiKse sur* 
yived his cotemporaries aw^ile^ and w^ tl^ last who de- 
^^cended to the grav^, asif tpjbf fcr^^n^tjiat nothing re- 
mained behind him. . . r 

♦ There he greeted with flowers and wine the genius who 
reminds us of the brevity of life. 

t Closed in a narrow space of far extended hopes. 

HOHACE. 



It will doubtless be a matter of indiiBTerence to you if 
I state the house of Catullds to be ^t Tivoli above tfiat jof 
Horace, and at present occupied by m()nks; but you 
^vill, perhaps, deeih h ihore rehiarkable that Ariosto 
cotnpb^d his ^^fahtks coiniqUes*^^ at the same place in 
which Horace enjoyed the good things of this worid. It 
has excited surprise that die author of Orlando Furioso, 
when living in retirement with the cardinaKd'Est it 
Tivoli, should have fixed on *France as the subject of his 
divine extravaganzas, and France too tvnen iit ^a ^tatp of 
demi-barbarity, while he had under his eyes the grave re- 
mains and solemn memorials of the pipst. serious . anj^l 
civilized nation upon earth. In other respects, the .Villa j 
d'Est is the only modem one which has interested me, a- . 
mong the wrecks of prpud habitations belonging to s6 
many Emperors and Consuls. This illustrious house of 
Ferrara has had the singular good fortune of being celebrat- 
ed by the two greatest poets of its age, and the two men, who 
possessed tlie most brilliant genius, to which modern 
Italy lias given birth. 

Piacciavi gcnerose Ercolea firole 
Omamenoy e splendor del ^ecol noatro^ 
IfifiolUoj etc. 

It is the exclamation of a happy man, who returns 
thanks to the powerful house, which bestows favors on 
him, and of which he constitutes the delight. Tasso, 
who was more affecting, conveys in his invocation, the 
acknowledgments of a grateful but unfortunate man ; 

Tumagnanimo Alfonao^il gualritogli^ etc. 
He, who avails himself of power to assiit neglected 
* Boileai3. 
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talent, makes a noble use of it. Ariosto and Hippolytd 
d'Est have left, in the valleys of Tivoli, a reputation 
which does not yield, in pobt of the charm conveyed by 
it, to that of Horace and Mecaenas* But what is become 
of the protectors and the protected? At the moment 
that I write this letter, the house of Est is extinct, and its 
villa fallen into ruins. Such is the history of every thing 
belonging to this world. 

JLinguenda tdlua^ et domus^ et filacena 
Uxor,* 

I spent almost a whole day at this superb villa. I 
could not put a period to my admiration of the immense 
prospect, which I enjoyed from the high ground of the 
terraces. Below me were gardens, stretching to a con- 
siderable extent, and displaying great numbers of plane- 
trees and cypresses. Beyond these were the ruins of the 
house, which once belonged to Mecaenas, on the borders 
of the Anio.t On the opposite hill, which is on the other 
side of the river, is a wood of ancient olives and among 
these are the ruins of the villa once occupied by Varus-J 
A little further, to the left, rise the three mountains Mon- 
ticclli, San Francesco, and Sant Angelo, and between the 
summits of these three neighbouring mountains appears 
the azure brow of old Socrate. In the horizon, and at the 
extremity of the Roman plains, describing a circle by the 
West and South, may be discerned the heights of Monte 
Fiascone, Rome, Civita Vecchia, Ostie, the sea, and 
Frascati, surmounted by^ the pines of Tusculum. Return- 
ing in search of Tivoli towards the East, the entire dr- 

• Man must quit his estate, his house, and amiable wife, 
t Now the Teverone. 

% The Varus, who was miassacred with the legions in Ge:- 
xuany. See the admirable description of Tacitus. 
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cumference of this immense prospect is terminated by 
Mount Ripolij formerly occupied by the houses of Brutus 
and Atticusi at the foot of which is the Villa Adriana. 

In the midst of this picture the Teverone descends 
rapidly towards the Tiber, and the eye may follow its 
s<Mjrce to the bridge, wliere the mausoleum of the family 
Flotia is erected in the form of a tower. The high road 
.to ]Rome is also visible in the plain. It was the ancient 
Tiburtine way, then bordered by sepulchres ; and at pre- 
sent, haystacks of a pyramidical form remind the specta- 
tor of the tombs, which they resemble in shape. 

It would be difficult to find, in the rest of the wc^ld, a 
place mace likely to beget powerful reflections. I do not 
speak of Rome, though the domes of that city are visible, 
by which I at once say much for a prospect : but I speak 
only of the district and its truly interesting remains. 
There you behold the house in which Mecaenas, satiated 
witli tlie luxuries of the world, died of a tedious complaint. 
Varus left thi^hill to shed his blood in the marshes of 
Gernjany. Cassius and Brutus abandoned these retreats, 
in order to overthrow their country. Under these pines 
of Frascati, Cicero pursued his studies. Adrian caused 
another Peneus to flow at tht foot of that hill, and trans- 
pc»ted into the region the charms and recollections of the 
valley ef Tqmpe. Towards this source of the Soltafare 
the queen of Palmyra ended her days in obscurity, and 
her city of a moment disappeared in the desert. It was 
here that king Latinus consulted the god Faunus in the 
forest of Albunea- It was here that Hercules had his 
temple, and the Sybil dictated her oracles. Those are 
the mountains of the ancient Sabines, and the plains of 
Latium, the land of Saturn and Rhea, the cradle of the 
golden age, sung by all the poets. In short, this is the 
smiling region of vvhicli French genius alon€ has been able 

E 
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•to describe th€ graces, through the pencil of PousMi and 
Claude Lorain. 

I descended from the Villa d'Est about three o^clock 
in the afternoon, and crossed the Teverone over Ae bridge 
of Lupus, for the purpose of re-entering Tivoli by the 
Sabine gate. In passing through the grove ci oHves, 
which I before mentioned to you, I perceived a white 
chapel, dedicated to the Madonna Quintilanea, and built 
upon the ruins of the villa formerly belonging to Varus. 
It was Sunday— the door of the chapel was open, and I 
entered. I saw three altars disposed in the form of a 
cross ; and on the middle one was a silver crucifix, before 
which burnt a lamp suspended from the roof. * A solitary 
man, of most unhappy mien, was prostrate against a 
bench, and praying with such fervour that he did not eveii 
raise his eyes at the noise of my footsteps, as I approach- 
ed. I felt v/hat I bsive a thousand times experienced on 
entering a church — a sort of solace to the troubles of the 
heart, and an indescribable disgust as to every thii^ earth- 
ly. I sunk upon my knees at some distance from the 
man, and, inspired by the place, could not refir^ from 
uttering this prayer : 

" God of the traveller, who su&rest the pilgrim to 
adore' thee in this humble asylum, built on the ruins of a 
palace once occupied by a great man of this world,— mo- 
ther of affliction, who hast mercifully established thy wot- 
ship in the inheritance of this unfortunate Roman, who 
died far from his country among barbarians — there are at 
the foot of your altar, only two prostrate sinners^ Grant 
this stranger, who seems to be so profoundly humbled be-, 
fore your greatness, all that he implores of you, and let 
his prayer obtain for me the removal of my infirmities ; 
so that we two Christians, who are unknown to each other^ 
who have never met but for one instant during our lives» 
and who are about to part and no more see each othef 
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here bdow, may be astonished when we again meet at tiie 
foot (rf* your throne in mutually owing part of our liappi- 
ness to the intercession of this day^ and to the miracles of 
your charity." 

When I look at al] thp leaves, which, are scattered 
over my taUe, I am alarmed at having trifled to such an 
lextent) and hesitate as to sending such a letter. Tho 
fact is that lam aware of having said nothing to yon, and 
of having.forgQtten a thousand things which I ought to 
liave said* How happens it, fcx' instance, that I have not 
spoken of Tusculum, and of that wonderful man, Cicero, 
who, aceordingto Seneca, was the only genius ever pro- 
ducedby the Roman nation, equal to the vastness oC its 
empire? '* lUudingenium quad solum populus Romanus 
par imperio mo luAuitJ*^ My voyage to Naples, my de- 
scent into the crater of Vesuvius,* my tours to Pompeia, 
Capua, Caserta, Solfatara, the Lake of Avernus, and the 
grottoof the Sibyl would interest you. Baia^, where so 
many mem(H*able scenes occurred, would alone deserve a 
volume. I could iancy that I still saw Bauli, whrre 
Agrippina's house stood, and wliere she used this sublime 
expression to the assassins sent by her son : " Fcntrem 
feri.Y^ The isle of Nisida, which served as a retreat to 

* There ib only some fatigue attendant on u descont into tli& 
crater of Vesuvius, but no danger, unless indeed a person should 
be suprised by a sudden eruption ; and even in that case, if not 
blown into the air by the explosion of the matter, expciicnce lias 
proved that he may stilt save himself on the lava, which flows ve- 
ry slowly, but congeals so rapidly ihat a person can soon pass over 
it. I descended as far as one of the three small craters, formed in 
the middle of the large one, by the last eruption. The smoke, to- 
wards the side of the Torre del Annunciata was rather thick, and 
I made several abortive efforts to reach a light which was visible 
on the other side towards Caserte. In some parts of the moun- 
tain the cinders were burning hot, two inches under the surface. 

t Tacitus. 
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]ft*utus, after the murder of Caesar, the bridge of Caligu- 
la, the admirable Piscma, and all those palaces, built in 
the sea, of which Horace speaks, well deserve that any 
one should stop a moment. Virgil has fixed or found in 
these places the beautiful fictions of his sixth Eneid. It 
was from hence that he wrote to Augustus these modest 
words, the only lines of prose, I believe, written by this 
great man, which have reached us : " JEgo vero Jrequen- 
tes a te litteras accipio. De Mnea quidem meoy si^ mehef' 
culejam dignum auribus haberem tuisj Uhenter mitterem ; 
sed tanta inchoata res est^ ut pene vitio mentis tantum 
opusingressus mihi videar ; cumprasertim^ ut scisy aUa 
quoque sttuSa ad id opus mtdtoque potiara impertiar.*^^ 

My pilgrimage to the tomb of Scipio Afi-icanus is 
oneof those fi'om which I derived the highest satisfac- 
tion, though I failed in attaining the object, for which I 
undertook it. I had been told that the mausoleum of 
this famous Roman still existed, and that even the word 
j&a^'a was distinguishable on it, being all that remained 
of the inscription, which was asserted to have been carv- 
ed upon it. 

" Ungrateful landy thou shalt not have my bones /" 

I went to Patria, the ancient Liternum, but did not 
find the tomb.f I wandered, however, through the ruins 

* This fragment occurs in the Saturnalia of Macrobius, but I 
cannot point out the book, having no immediate means of refer- 
ence. I believe, however, that it is the first. 

t I was not only told that this tomb was in existence ; but I 
have read the circumstances above mentioned in some travels, 
though I do not recollect by whom they were written. I doubt 
these statements, however, for the following reasons : 

1st. It appears to me that Scipio, in spite of his just com- 
plaints against Rome, loved his country too much to have wished 
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of the house which the greatest and most amiable of men 
inhabited during his. exile. I saw in imagination the con- 
queror of Hannibal walking on the sea-coast opposite to 
that of Carthage, and consoling himself for the injustice 
of Rome by the charms of friendship, and the conscious- 
ness c^ rectitude. 

that such an inscription should . be recorded on his tomb. It is 
contrary to all we know of the genius of the ancients. 

2dly. The inscription spoken of, is almost literally conceived 
in the terms of imprecation which Livy puts into the tnouth of 
Scipio when he left Rome. May not this have given rise to the 
error? 

3dly. Plutarch mentions that in the neighbourhood of Gaieta 
a bronze urn was found in a marble tomb, where the ashes of 
Scipio would most probably have been deposited, and that it bore 
an inscription very different to the one now under discussion. 

The ancient Liternum, having the name Fatria^ this may 
have given birth to the report that the word Patria was the only 
reqmining one of the inscription upon the tomb. Would it not^ 
in feet, be a very singular coincidence that the town should be cal- 
led Patria, and that the' same word should also be found in this soli- 
tary state upon the monument of Scipio— ^unless indeed we sup- 
pose the one to have been taken from the other ? 

It is possible, nevertheless, that authors, with whom I am un- 
acquainted, may have spoken of this inscription in a way which 
leaves no doubt I grant that there is even an expression in 
Plutarch, apparently favourable to the opinion I am combatting. 
A man of great merit, and who is the dearer to me because he is 
very unfortunate, visited Patria much about the same time that I 
did. We have often conversed together about this celebrated 
place ; but I am not quite sure whether he said that he had seen 
the tomb or the word (which would solve the difficulty) or whether 
be only grounded his arguments on popular tradition. For my 
own part I never found the tomb itself, but merely saw the ruins 
of the villa, which are of no great consequence. 

Plutarch mentions some one to have stated that the tomb of 
Scipio was near Rome ; but they evidently confounded the tomb 
of the Scifiios with that of Scipio Africanus. Livy affirms that 
the latter was at Liternum, and that it was surm6unted by a statue, 
which a tempest had thrown down ; adding that he himself {had 
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As to the modem Romans, Dudos appears to have 
been sarcastic when he calls them the Itdians of Rome. 
I am of opinion that there is still among them the mate- 
rials, requisite towards the formation of no common peo^ 
pie. When the Italians arc closely examined, great sense, 
courage, patience, genius, and deep traces of their ancient 
manners are to be discovered in them, with a kind of su- 
perior air, and some noble customs, which still parta(ke of 
royalty. Before you condemn this opinion, which may 
appear to you singular, you must hear my reasons for it, 
and at present I have not time to send them. 

What a number of observations I have to make upon 
Italian literature ! Do you know that I never saw Count 
Alfieri but once in my life, and can you guess in what 
situation? I saw liim put into his coffin. I was told that 
he was scarcely at all altered. His countenance appear- 
ed to me noble and grave ; but death had doubtless im- 
parted some additional degree of severity to it; The cof- 
fin being rather too short, a person bent his head over his 
breast, which caused a most disagreeable motion on the 
part of the body. Through the kindness of one who was 
very dear to Alfieri, and the politeness of a gentleman at 
Florence, who was also the Count's friend, I am in pos- 
session of some curious particulars as to the posthumous 
works, life and opinions of this celebrated man. IV^ost of 
the pubfic papers in France have given vague and muti- 
lated accounts of the subject. Till I am able to commu- 

seen the statue. We know too from Seneca, Cicero, and Pliny, 
that the other tomb^ namely the family vault of the Scipios, was 
actually in existence at one of the gates of Rome. It has been 
discovered during the pontificate of Pius VI, and the inscriptions, 
appertaining to it, were conveyed to the museum of the Vatican. 
Among the names of the members, composing the family of 
Scipio, which af^ear upon this monument of their consequence, 
that of Africanus is wanting. 
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nicate these particulars, I send you the epitaph which Al- 
fieri made for liis noble mistress, at the same time that he 
composed his own. 

Hie sita est 

•affm urn • , JS • • • • St* • • • 

•dlfl • • • Coin» • • • 

Genere* Jbrtna. moribtts* 

IncomparabUi. animu eandore. 

Praclarisdma. 

A. Fictorio* Jl/erio^ 

Juxtcu quern, sarcophago. unoJ^ 

Tumulata. est. 

Armorum. 26. spatio. 

Ultra, res* omnes* dilecta. 

Et. quasi. mortaJe. numine. 

Ab. ipso, canstanter. habita. 

Et. observata. 

Vixit. annos. . . mefises • • » <Kes • • » 

Hawumia. montibus* nata. 

Obiit ... die ... mensis ... 

Anno. Domini. M. D. C. C.C... .f 

* Sic inscribendum me, ut opinor et opto, praemoriente ; sed 
aliter, jubente Deo, aliter inscribendum : 

QuL juxta* earn, Barcophago, uno, 
Conditua, crit, guamfirimum, 

t Here lj[es Eloisa £. St* Countess of AI, illustrious by her 
ancestry, the graces of her person, the elegance of her manners, 
and the incomparable candour of her mind ; buried near Victor 
Aliieri and in the same grave ; («) he preferred her during twen- 
ty-six years to every thing in the world ; and though mortal, she 
was constantly honoured and revered by him as if she had been a 
divinity. She was bom at Mons, lived .... and died on 

(a) To be thus inscribed, if I die first, as I believe and hope I shall ; but 
if God ordain i( otherwise, the inscription to be thas altered, after the men- 
tion of Alfieri, 

Who will soon be inclosed in the same tomb with htr. 
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The simplicity of this epitaph, und particularly of 
the note which accompanies it, appears to me very af- 
fecting. 

For the present I have finished, I send you a heap of 
ruins — do what you like with them. In the description 
of the different objects, of which I have treated, I do not 
think that I have omitted anv remarkable circumstance, 
unkss it be thattlie Tiber is still the ^^fiavus Tiberinus.'*^ It 
is said that it acquires its muddy appearance from the rains 
which' fail in the mountains, whence it descends. I have 
often, while contemplating this discoloured river in the 
screnc^t Vvcather, represented to myself a life begun 
ai.;i.i,.t siGins, It is in vain that the remainder of its 
coulee: :s passed beneath a serener sky; the stream con- 
\:i)\i^:--. t(> h-c tainted with the waters of the tempest, which 
d;.u:rbi:J it at its source. 
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VISIT TO MOUNT VESUVIUS.* 



ON the Sth of January, I left Naples at seven o'clock 
in tlie morning, and proceeded to Portici. The sun had 
chased away the clouds of night, but the head of Vesuvi- 
us is always wrapt in mist: I began my journey up the 
inountain with a Ciceronej who provided two mules, pne 
for me and one for himselH 

The ascent was at first on a tolerably wide road, be- 
twe^ t\^ plantations of vines, which were trained upon 
poplarsv I soon began to feel the cold wmtry* air, but 
kept advancing, and at length percdved a little below the 
Vapours of the middle region^ the tops of some trees. 
ITiey were the elms of the hermitage. The miserable 
habitaticms of the vine*dressers were now visible on both 
sides, amidst a rich abundance of Lachryma Chiisti. In 
other respects, I observed a parched soil, and naked vines 
intermixed with pine-trees in the form of an umbrella, 
some aloes in the hedge, innumerable rolling stones, and 
not a single bird. 

• The following observations were not intended for the public 
eye,as will easily be perceived from the particular character of 
the igiflections which they cctntain. They were principally written 
in pencil as I ascended to the crater of the volcano. I have* not 
chosen to correct any part of this short journal^ that I might not 
in any degree interfere with the truth of the narrative ; but for the 
reasons mentioned the reader is requested to peruse it with induK 
J»;ence. 

F 
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. On reaching the firsUevel ground <rf the mountam, a 
naked plain lay stretched before me, and I had also in view 
ihc two summits of Vesuvius— on the left the Somnrn, 
on the right the present mouth of the Vdcano. These 
two heads were enveloped in pale clouds. I proceeded. On 
one side the Somma falls in, and on the other, I began to 
distinguish the hollows made intheconeof the volcano, 
which I was about to climb. The lava of 1766 and 1769 
covered the plain, %vhich 1 was crossings It is a frigfitful 
smoky desert, where the lava, cast out like dross from a 
forge, displays its whitish scum upon a black gimmd^ 
exactly resembling dried mpssi 

Leaving the cone of the volcano to the right and fol- 
lowing the road on the left, I reached the foot of a hill, or 
rather a wall, formed of the lava, which overwhelmed 
Herculaneura. This species of wall is planted with vines 
on the borders of the plain, and on the opposite side is d 
Meep valley, filled by a copse. The air now began to 
** bite shrewdly.'* 

I climbed this hill in orda: to visit the hermitage 
which I perceived from the other side. The heavens low* 
ered ; the clouds descended and flew along the surface <ot* 
the earth like grey smoke, or ashes driven before the wind. 
I begsHilto hear a murmuring sound among the elms of 
the hermitage. . 

The hermit came forth to receive me, and held the bri- 
dle of my mule while I alighted. He was a tall man with 
an open countenance and good address. He invited me 
into his cell and placed upon the table a repast of bread, 
apples and eggs. He sat down opposite to me, rested 
both his elbows on the table, and calmly began to couverSe 
while I eat my breakfast. The clpuds were collected all 
round us, and no object could be distinguished through 
the windows of the hermitage. Nothing was hearci in 
this dreary abyss of vapour, but the \^liistling of the wmd. 
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and the distant noise of the waves, as they broke upon 
the shores of Herculaneum. There was something siiv 
gular in th« situation of this tranquil abode of Christian 
hospitaUty*— a small cell at the foot of a volcano and in 
the midst of a tempest. 

The hermit presented to me the book in which strail- 
gers, who visit Vesuvius, are accustomed to make some 
memorandum. In this volume I did hot find one remark 
worthy of recollection. The French indeed, with the 
good taste natural to our nation, had contented them- 
sdveswithmentioning the date of their journey, or pay- 
ing a compliment to the hermit for his hospitality. It 
would seem that this volcano had no very remarkable ef- 
fect upon the visitors, which confirms me in^he idea I 
some time since formed, namely, that grand objects and 
^and subjects are less capable of giving birth to great 
ideas than is generally supposed ; for their grandeur be* 
ing evklent, all that is added, beyond this fact, become^ 
mere repetition. The " nascetur ridieulus mus^^ is true 
of all mountains. 

I left the hermitage at half past two o'clock, and con- 
^ued to ascend the hill of lava, on which I had before 
jMToceeded. On my left was the valley, which separated 
me from ihc SamTna ; on my right the plain of the cone. 
Not a living creature did I see in this horrible region but 
a poor, lean, sallow, half-naked girl, who was bencfmg un- 
der a load of faggots, which she had cut on the mountain. 

The clouds now entirely shut out the view ; for the 
wind blew them upwards from the black plain, of which, if 
clear, I should have commanded the prospect, and caused 
th^ to pass over the lava road, upon which I was pursu- 
ing ray Way. I heard nothing but the sound of niy 
mulcts footsteps. 

At length I quitted the hill, bending tothe right, and 
re-descending into the plain of lava, which adjoins the 
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cone of the volcano, tod which I crossed lower down en 
my Foad to the hermitage ; but even when in the midst 
4of these calcined fragments, the mind can hardly form to 
itself an idea of the appearance which the district must as- 
sume, when covered with fire and molten metals by an 
eruption of Vesuvius. Dante had, perhaps, seen it when 
he describes in his Hell those showers of ever-bummg 
fire, which descend slowly and in silence ^^ c&me di ne^ 
ve in Alpe senza vento.'*^ 

<^ ArivamAio ad una landa 
Che dal suo letto ogni pianta rimote 



"Lo spazzo er* un' arena arida e spessa 
dbvra tutto '1 sabbion d'un cadcr lento 
Pioven di fuoco dllaUta, e falde, 
Come di neve in Alj^e senza vento. 



Snow was here visible in several places, and I sudden** 
ly discovered at intervals Portici, Capri, l3chia, Pausili- 
pi, the sea studded with the white sails of fishing boats, 
and the coast of the gulph of Naples, bordered with 
orange trees. It was a view of paradise from the infernal 
regions. 

On reaching the foot of the cone, we alighted from 
our muks. My guide gave me ^ long staff, and we be- 
gan to climb the huge mass of cinders. The clouds clos- 
er* ed in, the fog became more dense, and increasing dark- 
ness surrounded us. 

Behold me now at the top of Vesuvius, where I seat- 
ed my self at the mouth of the volcanb, wrote down what 
had hitherto occurred, ahd prepared myself for a descent 
into the crater. The sun appeared, from time to time, 
• through the mass of vapours, which enveloped the whole 
mountain, and concealed from me one of the most' beau- 
tiful landscapes in the world, while it doubled the horrors 

r 
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of the plaoe I was in. Vesuvius, thus separated hy 
<douds from the enchanting coantiy ait its base, has the ap- 
pearance of being plaoed in the completest desert, and the 
sort of terror, whidi it inspires, is in no dcgccQ, diminbh> 
ed by the spectacle oTa flouri^iog city at its foot. 

I proposed to my guide that we should descend into 
the crater. He made several objections, but this was on- 
ly to obtain a little more money ; and we agreed upon a 
sum, which he revived on the spot. He then took off hb 
clothes, and we walked some time on the edge of the 
abyss, in order to find a part which was less perpendicu- 
lar, and more commodious for our descent. The guid^ 
discovered one, and gave the signal for me to accompany 
him.— We plunged down. ^ 

Fancy us at the bottom of the gulph,* I despair of 
describing the chaos, which surrounded me. Let tlie read- 
er ^ure to himself a basin, a thousand feet in circumfer- 
ence, and three iHUidred high, which forms itself into the 
dbiape of a funnel. Its borders or interior walls arc fur- 
rowed by the liquid fire, which this basin has contained, 
and vomited forth. Tlie projecting parts of these walls 
resemble those brick pillars, with which the Romans sup- 
port^ their enormous masonry. Large rocks are bang- 
ing down in dilerent parts, and tlieir fragments mixed 
with cinders into a sort of paste, cover the bottom of the 
abyss. 

This bottom of the basin is ploughed and indented it%> 
various manners. Near tlie middle are three vents, ^or 
smdl mouths, recently opened, which discharged flames 
during the occupation of Naples by the French in 1798. 

Smoke proceeds firom diflferent points of the crater, 
especially on the side towards la Torre del Greco. On 

* There is fatigue, but very little danger attendant on a de- 
scent into the crater of Vesuvius, unless the investigator should be 
surprised by a sudden eruption. 
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the opposite side, towards Caseste, I perceived flame. 
When you plunge your hand into the cinders, you find 
them of a burning heat, several inches under the surface. 
The general colour of the gulph is black as coal; but 
Providence, as I have often observed, can impart grace 
at his pleasure even to objects the most horrible. The 
lava, in some places, is tinged with azure, ultra-marine, 
yellow, and (^an^. Rocks of granite are warped and 
twisted by the action of fire, and bent to their very e^tre- 
mities, so that they exhibit the semblance of the leaves of 
palms and acanthus. The volcanic matter having cooled 
on the rocks over which it flowed, many figures are thus 
formed, such as roses, girandoles, and ribbons. The 
rocks likewise assume the forms of plants and animals, 
and imitate the various figures, which are to be seen in 
agates.^ I particularly observed on a bluish rock, a 
white swan modelled in so perfect a manner that I could 
have almost sworn I beheld this beautiful bird sleeping on 
a placid lake, with its head bent under its wing, and its 
long neck stretched over its back like a roll of silk. 

<i ^d vada Meandri concinit albun olor** ^ 

I found here diat perfect silence which I have, on other 
occasions, experienced at noon in the forests of -Americai 
when I have held my breath and heard nothing except 
^g|the beating of my heart and temporal artery. It was only 
a( intervals that gusts of wind, descending from the cone 
to the bottom of the crater, rustled through my clothes or 
whistled round my staff. I also heard some stones, which 
my guide kicked on one side, as he climbed through the 
cinders. A confused echo, similar to the; jarring of metal 
or glass, prolonged the noise of the fall, and afterwards all 
^as silent as ^ death. Compare this gloomy silence with 
the dreadful thundering din, which shakes these verj'^ 
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places, when the volcano vomits fire from its entrails, and 
covers the eardi with darkness. 

A philosophical reflection may here be made, which 
excites our pity for the sad state of human ^airs. What 
is it, in fact, but the famous revolutions of ^Empires, 
combined with the convulsions of nature, that changes 
the fece of the earth and the ocean ? A happy circum- 
stance would 'it at least be, if men would not employ 
themselves in rendering each other miserable, during the 
short time that they are allowed to dwell together, Ve- 
suvius l^s not once opened its abyss to swallow up cities, 
without its fury surprising mankind in the midst of blood 
and tears. What are the first signs of civilization and 
improved humanity, which have been found, dudng 
our days, under the lava of the volcaiio? Instruments 
of punishment and skeletons in chains ! * 

Times alter, and human* destinies are liable to the 
same inconstancy, " Life," says a Qrtck song, is like 
the wheels of a chariot." 

Trochoa armatos gar oia 
Biotoa trechei kulUheis. 

Pliny lost his life from a wish to Contemplate, at a dis- 
tance, the volcano, in the centre of which I was now tran- 
quilly seated. I saw the abyss smoking round me. I 
reflected that a ^ few fatlioms below me Was a gulph of^ 
fire. — I reflected that the volcano might at once dfegorge 
its entrailsy and launch me into the air with all the rocky 
firagments by which I was surrounded. 

What Providence conducted jne hither? By what 
chance did the tempests of the American ocean cast mc 
on tlie plains of Lavinia? " Lavinaque venit littoraJ^^ 
I cannot refrain from returning to the agitations of this 

* At Pompeia. 
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life, in which St Augustine says that thbgs are fuU df 
misery, and hope devoid of happiness. Bern plenam 
miseriiCy spent beatitudinis inanem. Bom on the rocks 
of America, the first sound, which struck myearon en- 
tering the worlds was that of the sea, and on how many 
shores have I seen the same waves break, that find me 
here again ! Who would have told me, a few years ago, 
that I should hear these wanderers moaning at the tombs 
of Scipioand Virgil, after Aey had rolled at my feet on 
the costs of England, or the strand of Canada f My 
name is in the hut of the savage of Florida, and in the 
hermit's book at Vesuvius. When shall I lay down, at 
the gate of my fathers, the pilgrim's staff and mantle ? 

<< O fiatria ! O Drvum domua IHum I 

How do I envy the lot of those, who never quitted 
their native land, and haveno adventures to record ! 
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A VISIT TO MONT BLANC. 



I HAVE seen many mountains in Europe and A« 
merica, amd it has always appeared to me that in describ- 
ing these monuments of nature, writers have gone be- 
yond the truth. My last experience in this respect has 
not produced any change in my opinion. I have visited 
the valley of Chamouni, render^ famous by the labours 
of M. de Saussure ; but I do not know whether the poet 
would there find the " speciosa desertV* which the mine- 
ralogist discovered. Be that as it may, I will simply de- 
scribe the refiections, which I made during my journey. 
My opinion, however, is of so little consequence that it 
cannot offend any one. 

I left Geneva in dull cloudy weather, and reached 
Servoz at the moment that the bky was becoming clear. 
The crest of Mont Blanc, as it is termed, is not dis- 
coverable from this part of the country, but there is a dis- 
tinct view of the snow-clad ridge called the dome. The 
Montees are here passed, and the traveller enters the valley 
of Chamouni. He proceeds under the glacier of the 
Bossons, the pyramids of which are seen through the firs 
and larches. M* Bourrit has compared this glacier^ from 
its whiteness, and the great extent of its chrystals, to a 
fleet under sail. I would add in the midst of a gulph 
encircled with verdant forests. 

G 
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/ 

I Stopped at the village of Chamouni, and on the fol- 
lowinc; day went to Montanvert, which I ascended in 'die 
finest weather. On reaching its summit, which is only 
a stage towards the top of Mont Blanc, I discovered what 
is improperly termed the Sea of Ice. 

Let the Reader figure to himself a valley, the whole 
of which is occupied by a river. The mountains, near 
this valley, overhang the river in rocky masses, forming 
the natural spires of Dru, Bochard, and Charmoz. Fur- 
ther on, the valley and river divide themselves into two 
branches, of which the one waters tlie fodtof ahigh moun- 
tain, called the Col du Geant or Giant's hiU, and the 
other flows past the rocks called lorasscs. On the oppo- 
site side is a declivity, which commands a prospect of 
the valley of Chamouni. This declivity, which is nearly 
vertical, is almost entirely occupied by the portion of the 
sea or lake of ice, which is called the glacier des bois. 
Suppose then that a severe winter has occurred. The 
river, which fills the valley, through all its inflexions and 
declivities, has been firozen to the very bottom of its bed. 
The summits of the neighbouring mountains are loaded 
with ice and snow wherever the granite has been of a 
form sufiiciently horizontal to retain the congealed waters. 
Such is the lake of ice, and such its situation. It is mani- 
fest that it is not a sea, and not a lake, but a river ; just 
as if one saw the Rhine completely frozen. 

When we have descended to the lake of ice, the sur- 
face, which appeared to be smooth and entire while sur- 
veyed firom the heights of Montanvert, displays a num- 
ber of points and cavities. The peaks of ice resemble 
the craggy forms of the lofty cliffs, which on all sides 
overhang them. They are like a relief in white marble 
to the neighbouring mountains. 

Let us now speak of mountains in general* There 
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are two modes of seeing them, with and without clouds. 
These form the principal character of the Alps. 

When clouded, the scene is more animated, but it is 
obscure, and oiFten so confused that one can hardly dis- 
tinguish its features. The clouds clothe the rocks in a 
thousand ways. I have seen a bald crag at Servoz, a- 
cross which a cloud obliquely passed like the ancient 
toga; and I could have fancied I beheld a colossal statue 
of a I^oman. In another quarter the cultivated parts of 
the mountain appeared ; but a barrier of vapour obstruct- 
ed the view from iny station, and below it black continu- 
ations of the rocks peeped through, imitating the Chime- 
ra, the Sphinx, the heads of the Anubis, and various 
forms of monsters and gods, worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians. 

When the clouds are dispersed by the wind, tlic 
mountains appear to be rapidly flying behind this light 
curtaui> alternately hiding and discovering themselves. 
At one time, a spot of verdure suddenly displayed itself 
through the opening of a cloud, like an island suspended 
in the Heavens ; at another a rock slowly disrobed itself, 
and gradually pierced through the dense vapour like a 
phantom. On such an occasion, the melancholy travel- 
ler hears only the rustling of the wind among the pines, 
and therosuring of the torrents which fall into the glaciers, 
Jhingled at intervals with the loud fall of an avahnche^^ 
and sometimes the whistle of the afirighted marmot, 
which has seen the hawk of the Alps sailing in the air. 

When the sky is without clouds, and the amphitheatre 
of the mountains entirely displayed to view, one circum- 
stance is particularly deserving of notice. The summits 
.of the mountains, as they tower into the lofty regions, pre- 
sent to the eye a purity of delineation, a neatness of plan 

♦ The sudden descent of an enormous mass of snow from the 
mountain into the valley.^ 
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and profile, which objeqts. in the piain do ^Qt pos^s. 
These angular heights, under the transparent dome of 
Heaven, resemble beautiful specimiea3 of natural b«^y^ 
such as fine trees of coral, or stalactites kiclo^ in a 
^lobe of the purest chrystal. The mountaineer searches 
in these elegant appearances for objectS| which are familiar 
to him; hence the names of the Mules, the Charmoz, oi^ 
the Chamois, and the appellations bonowed from reli^ 
gion, the heights of the cross, the rocl^ of the altar, the 
glacier of the pilgrims— simple and artless denQmina* 
tions, which prove that if man be incessantly occupied in 
providing for his wants, he every where delights to dwell 
upon subjects which ofier consolation. 

As to mountain trees, I shall only mention the pine, 
the larch, and the fir, because they constitute, as it wer^, 
tjie oiJy decoration of the Alps. 

The pine by its shape calls to imnd the beauties of 
architecture, its branches having the ^gance of the pyra- 
mid, and its trunk that' of the column. It resembles 
also the form of the rocks, among which it flouH^s. I 
have often, upon the ridges and advanced conuoes of thQ 
mountains, confounded it with the pointed peakisc^ beetl* 
ingclifis. Beyond the hill ofBalme, at the desctmtof 
the glacier de Trien, occurs a wood of pines, firs* and 
larches, which surpass all their congeners in point of 
beauty. Every tree in this family of giants has existed 
several ages, and the Alpine tribe has a. king, which the 
guides take care to ppint out to travelfcrs. It is a fir, 
which might serve as a mast for the largest man of war. 
The monarch alone is without a wound-awhile all his 
subjects round him are mutilated. One has lost his 
head ; aiK)ther, part of lus arms : a third, has been rent 
by lightning, and a fourth blackened by the herdsman's 
fire, I particularly noticed twins which had sprung 
from die same trunk, and towered aloft together. They 
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were aljlke m hie%ht^ form, ^nd age ; but the oi^ wa^^ 
fullof vigour, ^ the other in a 3tiite of decay. They 
called to my mbd these impressive lines of VirgU : 

« JJquQmt JUaride Tkymber^ucy simillim'a firoksy 
" Indiscreta ^uisy^gratusgue fiarentibus errors 
** ^i nunc dura dedit vobia discrimina PallasJ** 

** Oh Laris and Thimbcr^ twin sons of Daucus, and 
so much reseniWin^ each oAer, that even your parents- 
could not discern the cBfl^nce, and felt delight in th^ 
mistakes which you caused ! But death has caused a 
mournful diflference between you.'* 

I may add that the pine announces the solitude and 
indigence of the mountain, on which it is found. It is 
die bompanion of Ae poor Savoyard, of whose lot it par- 
takes. Like him it grows and dies upon inaccessible 
eminences, where its posterity i^rpetuates it, to perish 
equaSy unknown. It is on the larch tfeat the mountain 
bee gathers that firm and savoury honey, which mixes 
so agreeably with dip raspberries and cream of Montatr- 
bert. The gentle murmuring of the wind among the 
pines has been extolled by pastoral poets, but when the 
gde is violent, the noise resembles^ that of the sea, and 
you sometimes actually^ think that you hear the roaring 
billows of the oeekn in the middle of the Alps. The 
odour of the pine is aromatic and agreeable. To me it 
has a peculiar charm ; for I have smeh it at sea, when 
mort than tirenty leagues from the coast of Vir^nia. It 
likewise alw:ays awakens in my mind the idea of that new 
wchtM, whidii was announcedlio me by a brfmy air — of 
that fine region and those brilliant l»ke»> where the per- 
fume of the forest was borne to me upon the matin 
In-eeze ; and as if tvery thing was connected in our re- 
membrance, it also calls to mind tlie sentiments of regret 
and hope which alternately occupied nu thoughts, when, 
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leaning over the side of the vessel, I thought of that 
country which I had lost, and those deserts, which I wat» 
about to explore. 

But to arrive finafly at my peculiar opinion as to 
mountains, I will observe that as there can be no beauti- 
ful landscape without a mountainous horizon, so there is 
no place calculated for an agreeable residence, and no 
landscape which is sati^actory to th^ eye and heart where 
a deficiency of space and air exists. Still the id^ of 
great suUimity is attached to mountiunous views, and 
with great justice as far as regards the grandeur of ob*- 
jects ; but if it be proved that this grandeur, though real 
in its eflfects, is not properly perceived by*^the senses, 
what becomes of the sublimity ? 

It is with the monuments of nature as with those of 
art. To enjoy their beauty, a person must be stationed 
at the true pomt of perspective. Without this the f(»rms, 
the colouring, and the proportions entirely disappear. la 
the interior of mountains, when the object itself is almost 
touched, and the field, in which the opdcs move, is quite 
confined, the dimensions necessarily lose their grandeur 
•-—a circumstance so true that one is continually deceiv- 
ed as to the heights and distances. I appeal to travellers 
whether Mont Blanc appeared to them very lof^ from 
the valley of Chamounie. An immense lake in the Alps 
has often the appearance of a small pond. You fimcy a few 
steps will brbg you to the top of an acclivity, wluch you 
are three hours in climbing. A whole day hardly suffices 
to eflfect your escape firom a defile, the extremity of 
which you seemed at first almost to touch with yoiir hsuid.* 
This grandeur of mountains, therefore, so often dwelt 
upon, has no reality, except in the fatigue which it causes. 
As to the landscape, it is not much grander t« the eye 
than an ordinary one. 
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Btxt tliese mouirtains, which lose tiiek apparent 
grandeur when 4i^ are too Karly aj^roached by the 
spectator, are nevertheless, so gigantic thai they destroy 
what would otherwise constitute thdr ornament. Thus 
by contrary laws,, every thing is diminished, both as a 
whole and in its separate parts. If nature had made the 
treesa^-hundred times larger on the mountains than in the 
plains, if the rivers, and cascades poured forth waters a 
hundred times more abundant, ihese grand woods and 
grand waters might produce most majestic effects upon 
the extended &ce of the earth ; but such is by no means 
the case. The frame of the picture is enlarged beyond 
aU bounds, while the rivers, the forests, the villages and 
the flocks preserve their accustomed proporticms. Hence 
there is no affinity between the whcAe and diepart, be- 
tween, the theatre and its decorations. The plan of the 
mountains being vertical, a scale is thereby supplied, 
with whic^ the eye examines and compares the objects 
it embraces, in spite of a wish to do otherwise, and ^ese 
objects one by one proclaim their own pettiness when thus 
brought to the test. For examine, the loftiest pines can 
hardly be distinguished from the vallies^ or look only 
13ce flakes of soot dashed on the spot. The tracks dF 
pluvial, waters, in these black and ^oomy woods, have 
the appearance of yellow parallel stripes, while the largest 
torrents and steepest cataracts resemble small streams, or 
bluish vapours. 

Those, who have discovered diamonds, topazes and 
em^ds in die glaciers, are more fortunate th^ I was^ 
for my imagination was never able to perceive these trea- 
sures: The snow at the foot of the Glacier des JBois, 
mixed with the dust of the granite, seemed to me like 
ashes. The Lake p£ Ice might be taken, in several quar- 
ters, for a lime or plaister pit. Its crevices were the only 
parts which afforded any prismatic colours, and when the 
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masses of ke rest on the rock, they look like so much 
common glass. 

Tfiis white drapery of the Aljjs has a great inconve- 
nience too, not yet mentioned. It makes every thing 
around it look black, nay it even darkens the aiure sky ; 
nor must it be supposed that the spectator is remunerated 
for this disagreeable eflfect by the fine contrast triA the co- 
lour <rfthe snow itself. The tint, Which the ne^hbour* 
ing mountains confer upon it, is lost to a person stationed 
at their feet. The splendour, with which the setting sun 
gilds Ac summits of the Alps in Savoy, is only seen by 
the inhabitants of Lausanne. As to the traveller, who 
passes through the valley of Chamouni, it is in vain that 
heexpectdto wimess thid brilliant spectacle. He sees 
over his head, as if through ^ funnel, a small portion of 
sky which is a dingy blue in point of colour, and unmix- 
ed with any golden or purple marks of the setting lumi- 
nary. Wretched district, upon which the sun hardly 
casts a look even at noon thropgh its frozen barrier ! 

May I be allowed to utter a trivial truth for the pur- 
pose of making myself better understood? In a painting — 
a back ground is necessary, and for this purpose a cur- 
tain is often resorted to. In nature the sky is the cur- 
tain of the landscape; ifdiat be wanting in the back 
ground, every thing is confused and without efiect. Now 
the mountains, when a person is too near them, obstruct 
a view of the greater part of the sky. There is not air 
enough round them ; they cast a shade upon each other, 
and interchange the darkness which perpetually prevails 
among the cavities of' the rocks. To know whether 
mountain landscapes have so decisive a superiority, it is 
only requisite to consult painters. You will see that they 
have always thrown eminences into the distance, thereby 
openinsj to the eye a view of woods and plains. 
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There is only (»ie period at which mcjuntidns aj^pear 
witfi ali their natucal sublimity ; namdy, by moon-%ht. 
It is die property of this twilight planet to impart only a 
sin^tiot without any reflection, and to increase objects 
by isolating the masses, as well as by causing that grada* 
ti(»i of colours to disappear, which connect the diflferent 
parts of a picture. Hence the more bold and decided the 
features of a rock or mountain, and the more hardness 
there is in the des^, so much the more will the moon 
bring out the lines of shade. It is for this reason that Ro- 
man architecture, like the contour of mountains, is ^o 
beautiful by moon-light. 

The grand, therefore, and consequently that species 
of sublimity, to which it gives birth, disappears in the in* 
terior of a mountainous countiy. Let us now isee whe- 
ther the grace/uiis to be found there in a more eminent 
degree. 

The valleys of Switzerland create at first a sort of 
ecstacy ; but it must be observed that they are only found 
so agreeable by comparison. Undoubtedly the eye, when 
fatigued by wandering over sterile plains, or promonto- . 
ries covered with reddish lichen, experiences great delight 
in again beholding a little verdure and vegetation. But 
in what does this verdure consist ? In some pitiful wil- 
lows, in some patches of oats ai^ barley, which grow 
with difficulty, and are long in ripening, with some wild 
trees, which bear late and bitter fruit. If a vine contrives 
to vegetate in some spot with a Southern aspect, and care- 
fully protected from the Northern blast, this extraordina- 
ry fecundity is pointed out to you as an object of admira- 
tion, - If you ascend the neighbouring heights, the great 
features of the mountains cause the miniature of the val- 
ley to disappear. I'he cottages, become hardly visible, 
and the cultivateji paus look like so many patterns on a 
draper's card, 

H 
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; MuqIi has beep said of mountain flowers^— the vblet, 
which is gathered on the borders of tlie glaciers, the straw- 
berry which reddens in the snow, &c. but these arc imper- 
ceptible wonders, which produce.no eifect. The cx'na* 
ment is too small for the colossus, to which it belongs. 

It s^pears that I am altogetlier unfi^unate, for I have 
not been able to discover in these cottages, which have 
been rendered famous by the enchantbg imagination of J. 
J. Rousseau, any thing but miserable huts filled with the 
ordure of cattle, and the smell of cheese and fermented 
milk. I found the inliabitants of them to be forlorn 
mountaineers, who considered themselves exiles, and 
longed for the luxury of descendmg into the valleys. 

Sm^ birds, flying from one frozen cliff to another, 
with here and there s^ couple of ravens or a hawk, scarcely 
give animation to the rocky snow-clad scenery, where a fall 
of rain b almost always the only object in motion, which 
salutes your sight. Happy is the man in this region, who 
hears the storm announced from some old fir by the wood- 
pecker. > Yet diis melancholy indication of life makes my 
mind feel still more sensibly the general death around me. 
The chamois, the bouquetins, and the white rabbits are^ 
almost entirely destroyed. Even marmots are becom- 
ing scarce; and the little Savoyard is threatened with the 
loss of his treasure. The wild animals are succeeded on 
the summits of the Alps by herds of catde, which regret 
that they are not allowed to enjoy the plain as well as their 
masters. They have, however, when lying in the coarse 
herbage of the Caux district, the merit of enlivening the 
scene, and the more so because they recal to mind the de- 
scriptions^of the ancient poets. 

Nothing remains but to speak of the sensations expc* 
rienced among mountains, and these are to me very pain- 
ful. I cannot be happy where I witness on all sides the 
most assiduous labour, and the most unheaid-of toil. 
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while an ungrateful soil refuses all recompense. The 
mountaineer, who feds his misfortune, is more sincere 
than travellers. He calls the plains the ^a/ rotm^ry, and 
does not pretend that the rocks, moistened by the sweat 
of his brow, but not thereby rendered mwe fertile, are tlie 
most beautiful and best of God's dispensation s. If he ap- 
pears highly attached to his mountain, this must be reck* 
oned artiong the marvellous connection, ^vhich the Al- 
mighty has established, between our troubles, the object 
which causes them, and the places, in which we experi* 
enced them. It is also attributable to the recdlectlotis of 
infancy, to the first sentiments of the heart, to the plea- 
sures and even the rigours of the paternal habitation. 
More solitary than the rest of mankind, more serious from 
a habit of enduring hardships, the mountaineer finds sup- 
port in his own sentiments. The extreme love of his 
country does not arise from any charm in the district 
which he inhabits, but from the concentration of his ideas, 
and the limited extent of his wants. 

Mountains, however, are said to be the abode of con- 
templation.-^! doubt this. I doubt whether any one can 
indulge in contepiplation, when his walk is fatiguing, and 
when the attention he is obliged to bestpw on his steps^ 
entirely occupies his mind. The lover of solitud?, who 
gazed with open mouth at chimeras,* while he was climb- 
ing Montanvert, might well fall into some pits, like the 
astrologer, who pretended to read over head when he could 
not see his feet. 

I am well aware that poets have ^xed upon valleys 
and woods as the proper places to converse with the 
Muses. For instance let us hear what Virgil says. ; 

M Rura mihi et rigui filaceant in valHbus amncs^ 
*• Flumina ameniy aylv^aque ingloriuaJ* 

* La Fontaine. 
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From this quotation it is evident that be liked the pl»fis» 
^^riifa tnifd;^^ he looked for agreeable, smiling, orna- 
mented valleys, ^* vdltibus amnes ;" hewasfbiidof riy»s, 
flumina amemy^^ (not torrents) and forests, in which be 
could pass his life without the parade ci glmy, ^^sfbas-' 
que inghrius.^^ These syha are beautiful groves of 
oaks, elms, and beeches, not melancholy woods of firs 
for he does not say in ttus passage, ^^etingenii ram&rum 
protegat umbra^'* that he wishes to be envdc^ied in thick 
^ade* 

And where does he wish tliat diis vdley shall be situ« 
ated? In a place, which will inspire happy reooUeotionft 
and harmonious names, with traditions of the muses and 
crfMstory: 

i ' 

^yOubicdmai 
«< SfterchimfUCj ei virginibuB bacchata Laatnis 
" Taygeta ! O qui me gelidia vallibus Heemi 

" sutat r* 

** Oh, where are the fields, and the river Sperchius, and 
Mount Taygetas, frequented by the virgins of Laconia ? 
Oh, who will convey me to the cool valleys of Mount 
Hoemus ?^' He would have cared very little for the valley 
of Chamouni, the glacier of Taconay, the greater or lesser 
lorasse, the peak of Dru, and the rock of Tete-Noir. 

Nevertheless, if we are to believe Rousseau, and those 
who have adopted his errors without inheriting his elo- 
quence, when a person arrives at the summit of a* moun- 
tain, he is transformed into a new maift " On high 
mountains," says Jean Jacques, " Meditation assumes a 
grand and sublime character, in unison with the objects 
that strike us. The mind feels an indescribable placid de- 
light, which has nothing earthly or sensual in it. It ap- 
pears to raise itself above the abode of mankind, leaving 
there all low and terrestrial feelings. I doubt whether any 
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^kdfimi cf the sdtil c&o be so yiolentds to resist the effects 
ef a lentbened stiy in siich a situation*'^ 

Woutti to Heaven that it were really thus ! How 
isharmiag the idea.of being able to shake off our cluxs by 
devaliiig ourselves afew feet above ihe plains! But \m* 
fortunately tiie sohl of than is independent of air and ^tu« 
ation. Alas ! a he^^ ^oppressed with pain, would be. no 
less heiayy on die heights than in the vaUey. Antiquity, 
which should alwarjrs bei^eferred to when accuracy of feel- 
ing is the subject of discussion, was not of Rousseau's 
opinion asto mountains ; but, on the contrary, represents 
tiiem:as the abode of desolation tuid sorrow. If the lover 
1^ Julia forgot his chagrin among the rocks of Valais, the 
husband of Eurydice fed the source dt his grief upon the 
mountains of Thrace^ In spite of the talents possessed 
by the philosopher Of Geneva, I doubt whether the voice 
of Saint Preux will be heard by so many future ages as 
the lyre of Orpheus. CEdipus, that perfect model of 
jRc^al calamity, that grand epitome of all eartUy evils, 
likewise sought deserted eminences. He mounted to« 
fi^ards Heaven to interrogate the Gods respectmg human 
misery. We have other examples supplied by antiqui- 
ty, ard of a more beautiful as well as more sacred des- 
cription. The holy ^vritmgsof the inspired, who better 
knew the nature of man than the profane sages, always 
describe those who are particularly unhappy, the prophets 
and our Saviour himself, as retiring, in the day of afflic- 
tion, tQthe high places. The daughter of Jeptha, before 
her death, asked her father'3 permission to go and bewail 
her virghiity on the mountains of Judea. Jeremiah said 
that he would go to the mountains for the purpose of 
weeping and groaning. It was on the Mount of Olives 
that Christ drank the cup, which was filled with all the 
afflictions and tears of mankind. 
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It is worthy of observation tliat in the 'most rational 
pages of that writ^» who stepped foward as the defender 
of fixed mondityy it is still not difficult to find traces of 
dteqpiritof theage in which he lived. This supposed 
change of bur internal dispositions, according to die na- 
ture of die place which we inhibited, belonged secretly 
to the system of materialism ; vAkkh Rousseau affected to 
combat. Hie soul was considered to be a s(»rt of plant, 
subject to the variafdons of the atmosphere, and agitated 
or serene in conformity with this. But could Jean Jac- 
ques himself really believe in'diis salutary influence of the 
higher regions? Did not this unfortunate man himself 
carry with him his passions and his misery to the moun- 
tains of Switzerland ? 

There is only one situation, in which it is true that 
mountains inspire an oblivion of earthly troubles. This 
is when a man retires far from the world to employ his 
days in religious exercises. An anchorite, who devotes 
himself to the relief of human nature, or a holy hermit, 
who silendy meditates on the omnipotence of God, may 
find peace and joy upon barren rocks ; but it is not the 
tranquillity of tiie place which passes into the soul of the 
ifecluse ; it is on the contrary, his soul, which difiuses se^ 
rcnity through the region of storms. 

It has ever been an instinctive feeling of mankind t6 
adore the Eternal on high places. The nearer we are to 
Heaven, the less distance there seems to be for our pray- 
ers to pass before they reach the throne of God; The 
patriarchs sacrificed on the mountains ; and as if they 
had borrowed from their altars their idea of the Divinity, 
they called him the Most High. Traditions of this 
ancient mode of worship remained among Christian na- 
tions ; whence our mountains, and in default of them our 
hills were covered with monasteries and abbeys. From 
the centre of a corrupt city, man^ who was perhaps pro- 
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ceeding to the commission of some crime, or who wa» 
at least in pursuit of some vanity, perceived, on rai^ng 
his eyes, the altars upon the neighbouring heights. The 
cross, dbplaying at a distance the standard of poverty to 
the eyes of luxury, recalled to the rich ideas of affliction 
and commiseration. Our poets little understood thdr 
art, when they ridlcukd these emblems of Mount Calvary, 
with the institutions and retreats, which bring to our 
recollection those of the East, the manners of the hermits 
oi the Thebaid, the miracles of our divipe rdigion, and 
the events of times, the antiquity d which is not effaced 
by that of Homer. 

But this belongs to smother class of ideas and senti- 
ments, and bears no reference to the general question, 
which we are examining. After having censured moun- 
tains, it is only just to conclude by saying som^ix^ in 
their &vour. I have already observed that they are 
essential to a fine landscape, and that they ought to form 
tlie chain in the back ground of a picture. Their hoary 
heads, their lank sides, and gigantic members, though 
hideous when contemplated, are admirable when rounded 
by the vapour of the horizon, and coloured in a melting 
gilded light. Let us add too, if it be wished, that moun« 
tains are the source of rivers, the last asylum of liberty 
in times of despotism, as well as an useful barrier against 
invasion, and the evils of war. All I ask is that I may 
not be compelled to admire the long list of rocks, quag^ 
mires, crevices, holes, and contortions of the Alpine 
vallies. On this condition I will say there are mountains, 
which I should visit again with much pleasure — for tn« 
stance those of Greece and Judea.* 

* This letter was written prior to JVI. de Cliateaubriancr» 
recent Travels in the^Holy Land. 
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IF MAN were not attached, by a sublime insdnct to 
his native country, his most natural condition in the world 
would be that of a traveller. A certain degree oFrestless* 
ness is for ever urging him beyond his own Umits. Re 
wishes to see every thing, and is full of lamentations after 
be has seen every thmg. I have traversed several regions 
of t^ globe, but I confess that I paid more attention to 
the deserts than to mankind, among whom, after all, I 
often experience solitude. 

I sojourned only fcx* a shdrt period amiong the GermahSi^ 
Spaniards, and Portuguese ; but I lived a considerable 
time in £ngland : and as the inhabitants of that kingdom 
constitute &e only people who dispute the empire of the 
Frendi,* the feast account of diem becomes interesting. 

* This was nrril^^n atthetintitf^fbat aU the contiDentai powem 
ofEurope had been cQB f gfefe ft jijrtbe arms of Napoleon, nd tai 
acknowledged hit thle. 

I 
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Erasmus is the most ancient traveller, with whom I 
am acquainted, that speaks of the English. He states 
that, during the reign of Henry VIH. he found London 
inhabited by barbarians, whose huts were full of smoke. 
A long time afterwards, Voltaire, wanting to discover a 
perfect philosopher, was of opinion that he had found 
this character amoiig the Quakers iip<m the banks (^ ^e 
Thames. During his abode there the taverns were the 
places, at which the men d genius, and the frfends of 
rational liberty assembled. England, however, is known 
to be the country, m which religion Is less discussed, 
though more respected than in any other ; and where the 
idle questions, by which the tranquillity of empires is dis- 
turbed, obtain less attention than any where dse. 

It appears to me that the secret of £ngli^ manners'^ 
and their way of thinking is to be sought in the origin 
of this people. Being a mixture of French and German 
blood, they form a link of the chain by which the two na- 
tions are united. Their policy, their religion, their nfiar- , 
tial habits, their literature, arts, and national charactet 
appear to me a medium between the two. They seem 
to have united, in some degree, the brilliancy, ^andeur, 
courage, and vivacity of die French with the simpliciQ;^ : 
calmness, good sense, and bad taste of tlie Germans, » . T ^ 
^ Inferior to us, in some respects, they are. superior ir^ 
several others, particularly in every thing relative to com- 
nijjrce and wealth, lliey excel us also in neatness : and 
itis remarkable that ia people, apparently of a heavy turn,, 
should have, in their furniture, dress, and manufectures, 
an elegance in which we are deficient. It may be. said 
of tlie English that they employ in the labours of the* 
hand the delicacy, which we devote to those of the 
mind- 

TV^ principal failing of tlie Ew^i^i nation i^ pride : 
which is indeed the fault of all mankind* It prevails at 
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Paris as well a^ Lon^ton, but modified ..by the French 
ckaracter^ and tnmsfonned into self-love. Pride, in it^ 
pure state^ appertsdns to the solitary inat)> who is not 
cbl^;)ed to make any sacrifice / but he, who lives much 
with his equals, is forced to dissimulate and conoeal hi^ 
pride under the softer and more varied form» of vmiity* 
The passions are, in general, more sudden and detf rmki- 
ad among the English ; more active and refined among 
the French* The pride of the former makes him wi$ib 
to crush every thing at ooct by force ; the self-loVe ti the 
other slowly undermines what it wishes to destroy. la 
England a man is hated for a vice, or an oflfente, but in 
France such a motive is not necessary ; for tlie advaft* 
t^es of person or of fortune, success in life, or even a 
ikm ffwt will be ^ulBicient. This animosity, which arises 
^m a tiboosapd disgraceful^auses, is not less implaca- 
Me ikm the enmity founded on more noble motives. 
There are no passions so dangerous as those, which ane 
of base origin; £br they arc conscious of their own base- 
ness, and arc thereby rendered furious. They endeavour 
to conceal it under crimes, and to impart, from its ef- 
fects, a sdtt of apalltng grandeur, which is wanting from 
principle. This the French revolution sufficiendy proved. 
Education begins early in England. Girls are sent 
to school during the t^derest years. You sometimes 
see groups of these little ones, dressed in white mantles, 
straw-hats tied under the chin with a ribband, and al>asket 
on the som which contains fruit and a boc^, all with 
downcast eyes, Wushing if looked at. When I have ob- 
served our Ffoich female children dressed in their anti- 
quated &shion, lifting up the train of their govTOS, looking 
at every one with effrontery, singing love- sick airs, and 
taking lessons in declamation, I have thought with regret 
of the simplicity and modesty of the little English giris. 
A child without innocence is a flower without perfume. 
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The bajrs also pass their caiiiest yeais at school, 
ivhere they learn Greek and Latin. Those who sffcdes* 
tined forl^ church, or a political caieer, go to die uni* 
vcrsities of Cambridge and Oxford. Tlie first is pardra- 
larly devoted to mathematics, in memoiy of Newton ; but 
the £nglisb,.,geperally ^p^aklng, do not hold dus study ki 
high estimation ; for they thmk it very diangeioiss to good 
mor^ whea carried too far. They:^^^ of Ofmiion that tho 
sciences harden die heart,, deprive life of ks «Bdnaite)Ciil8,' 
^d lead weak minds to.atheism^ the sive road to ^ 
other crimes. . On the. contrary, tiiey maintsuBi that the 
belles lettres render life delightful, soften theASOul, fill u^ 
with faith in the Divinity, and thus conduce, through 
, the medium of rel^cni,io the practice of all the virtue.* 
, When an Englishman attains manhood^ agriculture, 
commerce, the army aud navy, religiim and politiss, are; 
the pursuits of life open to him. If. he chuses to be what 
they call a gentleman farnxer, he seUs.his com, makes ^ 
gricultural experiments, hunts foxes, and shoots partridges 
iti autumn, eat$ fat geese; at ChristiQas^ ^gs ^^ Qh. idie 
roast beef of old England," grumbles about the present 
times, and boasts of the past which he thought no bcttpr 
at the moment, above all, inveighs agsdnst the minister 
and the war for raising the price of poit-wine^ and finally 
goes inebriated to bed, intending to lead the same life oa 
the followm^ day. 

The army, though so brilliant during the reign of 
Queen Anne, had fallen into a state ofdisrqmte, from- 
•which the present war has raised it. The English were. 
-a long time before they thought of turning their princi- 
pal attention to their naval force. They were ambitious 
of distinguishing themselves as a continental power. It 
was a remnant of ancient opinions, which hdd die pur- 
suits of commeroe in contem]^. The English have, 

•Gibbon. 
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like ourselves, always had a species of pliysiognomy, by 
\vfaich they might be distinguished.^ Indeed, these two* 
nations are the only ones in Europe, which properly de- 
serve the appellation. If we had our Charlemagne, they 
had their Alfi^d. f heir archers shared the renown of the 
Gallic infantry ; ^eir Black Fnnce rivalled our Dugues- 
dfin, and their Marlborough our Turcnne. Their revo* 
lotions and ours keep pace with each other. We can 
boast of the same glory ; but we must deplore the same 
crimes and the same misfortunes. 

Since England Is become a maritime power, she has 
displayed her peculiar genius in this new career. Her 
navy Is distinguished from all ojthers in the world by k 
^scipline the most smgular. The English sailor is an 
absolute dave, who is sent on board a vessel by force, 
aiid obliged to serve in spite of himself. The man, who 
was so independent while a labourer, appears to lose all 
the rights of freedom from the moment that he becomes 
a mariner. His superiors oppress him by a yoke the' 
most galUng and humiliating.* Whience arises it that 
men of so lofity a disposition should submit to such ty* 
raxuiical ill-usage? It b one of the miracles of a free 
government. In England the name of the law is al- 
mighty* When the law has spoken, resistance is at an 
end. 

I do not believe that we should be able, or indeed that 
•we ought to introduce the English system into our navy. 
The French Seaman, who is frank, generous, and spirit- 
ed, wishes to approach his Commander, whom he regards 
still more as his comrade than his captain. Moreover, a 
state of such absolute servitude, as that of the English 

• The reader wiH bear in mind, while contemplating this 
overcharged picttire of our gidlant navy, that the artist, by whom 
it is painted, is naturalized in France, though not bom there.-«» 

SCITOR. 
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sailor, can only emanate from civil authority ; hence it is 
to be feared that it would be despised by the French ; 
for unfortunately the latter rather obeys the man than the 
hw, and His wishes are more private than public ones. 

Our naval officers have hitherto; been better instruct- 
ed than those of England. Thelatter merely knew their 
manoeuvres, while ours were mathematicians, and men of 
science in every respect. Our true character has, in ge- 
neral, been displayed in our navy, where we have appear- 
ed as warriors, and as men improved by study* As soon 
as we have vessels, we shall regain our birthright on the 
ocean, as well as upon land. We shall also be able to 
make further astronomical observations, and vojrages 
round the world ; but as to our becoming a complete 
commercial nation, I believe we may renounce the idea 
at once. We do every thing by genius and inspiration ; 
but we seldom follow up our projects. A great finan- 
cier, or a great man as to commercial enterprize may ap- 
pear among us ; but will his son pursue the same career ? 
Will he not think of enjoying the fortune beqtieathed by 
his father, instead of augmenting it ? With such a dis- 
position, no nation can become a mercantile one. Com- 
merce has always had among us an indescribable some- 
thing of the poetic and fabulous in it, similar to the rest 
of our manners. Our manufactures have been created by 
enchantment ; they acquired a great degree of cdebrtty, 
but they are now at an end. While Rome was prudent, 
she contented herself with the Muses and Jupiter, leaving 
Neptune to Carthage. This God had, after all, only the 
second empire, and Jupiter burled his thunders on the 
ocean as well as elsewhere. 

The English clergy are learned, hospitable, and ge- 
nerous. They love their country, and exert their pow- 
erful services in support of the laws. In spite of rdigi- 
ttus difftfrcnces, they received the French emigrant cler^' 



tvith triily ehrislian chaiity. THe university of Oxford 
printedy al its expense, and distributed gratis to our poor 
priests, a new Latin Testament, according to the Roman 
veraion, with these words : " For the use of the Catho- 
Re ekrgff,e:tiM OH account of their religion.^^ Nothing 
could be more delicate or affecting. It was doubtless a 
beau^l spectacle for philosophy to witness, at the close^ 
of the eighteenth century, the hosfutality of the English 
cloE^ towards tine Catholic priests ; nay, further, to see 
them a^ow the public exercise of this religion, and even 
estaUbhsome communities. Strange vicissitude of hu- 
man opinions and aifairs ! The cry of " The Pope, the 
tope /" bausedthe revolution during the reign of Charles 
the First ; and James the Second lost his crown for pro- 
toting the Cathdic religion. 

They, who take fright at the very name of this fiuth, 
know but very little of the human mind. They consi- 
der it such as it was in the days of fanaticism and barba- 
i\Vjf\ wkhout refiectiiig tliat, like every other institution, 
it assumes the character of the ages^ through which it 



The English clergy are, however, not witliout faults. 
They are too negligent with regard to their duties, and 
too fond of pleasure; tbey give too many balls, and mix 
too much ia the gaieties of life- Nothing is more revolt- 
i'lg to a stranger than to see a young minister of religion 
awkwardly leading a pretty woman down an Eijiglibb 
Goqatf) -daiKe. A priest should be entirely a divine ; 
and virtue should reigu ground him* He should retire 
intt)tl3fe mysterious recesses of the temple, appearing but 
seldom among mankind, and then only for the purpose of 
relievmg the unliappy. It is by such conduct that the 
French ckrgy obtain our respect and confidence ; where- 
id tbey would soon lose both the one and the odier, if we 
^w them seated at jour sides on festive occasions and fami- 
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Imrising themselves with us ; if they had all the vices of 
the times, and were for a moment suspected of bemg fee- 
ble fragile mortals like ourselves. 

The English display great pomp in their reli^ousfes« 
tivals. They areeven beginning to introduce paintii^ 
into their churches ; having at length discovered that reli« 
^on without worship is only the dream of a cold en&usi* 
^t^and that the ima^ation of man is a fiiciil^ which 
itnust be nourished as wdl as his reason. 

The emigration of tjie French clergy has in a great de^ 
gree tended to propagate these ideas; and it may be re« 
marked that by a natural return towards the institutiotls of 
&eir forefathersy the English have, for some time, had 
the scene of dieir dramas and ofter liter^ works in the 
ages, during which the catholic religion prevailed among 
them. Of late, this faith has been carrbd to London by 
the exiled priests of France ; and appears to the English^ 
precisely as in their romances, dirough the medium of 
noble ruins and powerful recollections. All the wgrjU 
crowded with anxiety to hear the funeral oration over a 
French lady, delivered by an emigrant bishop at Londcm 
iji a stable. • . 

The English church has reserved £ac the dead the 
principal part of those honours, which the Romw reli- 
gion awards to them. In all the great towns diere are 
persons, called undertakers, who manage the funerals. 
Sometimes you read on the signs over their shops, " Cqf^ 
Jin maker to the King,'' or ^^ Funertds perfcrmed hre^^^ 
as if it was a theatrical representation. It is indeed true 
that representations of grief have long copstituted all th^ 
marks of it, which are to be found among mankind, and 
wheiY nobody is disposed to weep over the remains of the 
re bought for tte occasion. The last dtt- 
^partcd would, however, be of a sad 
:f1 , if f^tripped of the marks of religion ; 
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for religion has taken root at the tomb, and the tomb 
caipiot evad^ her. It is right that the voice of hope should 
speak from the coffin ; it is ri^t that the (driest df the 
Ima^ God fi^unildescort the ashes of the dead to their 
taflt uyhiiiii It may be said, on sudi an occasion, 
that IminaMriity is marching at the head of deadi. 

The political bent of the En^ish is well known in 
Frailee, but moi^t people are ignorant as to the parties, in- 
to which the parlianK^nt is divided* Besides fhat of die 
nunister, add the one in opposition to it, there is a tlnrd, 
whidi may be called The Anglicans f at the head of which 
B JMhr. Wilber&rce, It consists of ibout a hundred 
members, who rigidly adhere to ancient manners, particu* 
My iaodiart respects reli^n. Tfaeur wives are clothed 
lUie cfualEcrs; the^r themselves a&ct great simplicity, 
sid^ve a 1^:^ p»rt of dieir revenue to die poor. Mr. 
Pitt was of titts sect, and it was through dicir influence 
fliat he wa» elevated to, as weU as maintained m the office 
(^ Prime Mkuster ; for by siqiporlsng one side or die 
odiet*, they are almost surd to constitute a majority and de- 
cide the que^on disiaissed. When the afl^rs of Ireland 
were debated, diey took alarm at the ];MX>mises which Mn 
Pitt made to the Cadudies, and threatened to' pass over 
to tho opposition, upon which the minister made an aUe 
reireMftomoffice^ in order to preserve the friends, with 
whom he %reed on most essential points, and escafpe from 
the difficulties, into which drcumstances had drawn him. 
Having acted thus, he was sure not to oflfend the Angli* 
cans, even if the bill passed; and if, on the contrary, it 
was rejected, the cadiolics of Ireland could not accuse him 
of breaking his engagen>ent. — It has been asked in France 
whedier Mr. Pitt lost his credit widi his place, but a sin- 
gle fact will be the best answer to this- question. He still 
sits in the House of Commons. Wlieh he shall b« trans- 

K 
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ferred to the uppfer house, his political career will be at an 

end. 

An erroneous opinion is entertained by the French a^ 

to the influence of the party , in England, called the 0{^pa> 
sition, which is completely fallen in the opinion of Ac 
public. It possesses neither great talents, nor real patri* 
otism. Mr. Fox himself is no longer of any use to it» 
having lost all his eloquence from age and excesses of the 
table. It Jis certain that his woimded vanity, rather than 
any other motive, induced him, for so long a time, to dis- 
continue his attendance in Parliament. 

The bill, which excludes from the House of Com- 
mons every person in holy orders, has been also mister- 
preted at Paris. It is not known that the only object of 
this measure was to expel Home Tooke, a man of genius, 
and a violent enemy of government, who had formedy 
been in orders, but had abandoned his clodi ; who had 
also been a supporter of power even to the extent' of 
drawbg upon himself an attack from the pen of Junius ; 
and finally became a proselyte of liberty, Vke mzny others. 

Parliament lost in Mr. Burke one of its most £s* 
tinguished members. He detested the French Revolu- 
tion^ but to do him justice, no Englishman ever more 
i^ncerely loved the French as individuals, or more ap- 
plauded their valour and their genius. ThcMigh he was 
not rich, he had founded a school for the expatriated 
youth of our nation, where he passed whole days in ad- 
miring the genius and vivacity of these children. He 
used often to relate an anecdote on the subject. Having 
introduced the son ot an English nobleman to be educat- 
ed at this school, the young orphans proposed to play 
with him, but the lord did not chuse to join in their 
sports. *' I don't like the French," said he frequently 
with a degree of sarcasm. A litde boy, who could never 
draw from him any other answer, said, " That is impos- 
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iSok. You have too good a heart to hate us- Should 
nptyour Lordship substitute your fear for your hatred ?" 
It would be right to speak here of English literature, 
Md fte men of letters, but they demand a separate arti- 
xie. I will, therefore, content myself, for the present, 
witfi recording some critical decisions, which have 
much astonished me, because they are in direct contra* 
diction to our received opinions. 

Ricfhardson is litde read, being accused of jnsupport* 
sdbIe:tediousness and lowness of style. It is said of 
Hume and Gibbon that they have lost the genius of the 
i&)glish language, and filled tlieir writings with a crowd 
of GaUicbms; the fcnmcr is also accused of being dull 
and imnK3ral. Pope merely passes for an exact and 
degant versifier; Johnson contends that his Essay on 
Man is only a collection of common passages rendered 
into pleasant metre. Dryden and Milton are the two 
authors, to whom the title of authcv is exclusively applied. 
The Spectator is almost forgotten, and Loeke is seldom 
mentioned, being thought a feeble vi^onary. None but 
profisssed philosophers read Bacon. Shakspeare alone 
preserves his imj^rial influence, which is easily account- 
ed for by die following fact. 

I was one night at Covent-Garden Theatre, which 
tikes its name, as is generally known, firom an ancient 
convent, on the scite of which it is built A well dressed 
man, seated himself near me, and asked soon afterwards 
where he was* Hooked at him with astonishment, and 
answered, " In Covent Garden." " A pretty garden in- 
deed !'* exclaimed he, bursting into a fit of laughter, and 
presenting to me a bottie of rum. It was a sailor, who 
had accidentally passed this way as he came firom the 
city, just at the time the performance was commencing ; 
and having observed die pressure of the crowd at the 
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entrance of the theatre, had paid his money, and entered 
the house without knowing what he was to see. 

How should the English h^ve a theatre to be termed 
supportable, when the pit is composed ofjudges recently 
arrived from Bengal, and the coast of Guinea, who do not 
even know where they are ? Shakspeare may reign eter- 
nally in such a nation. It is thought that every thing is, 
justified by saybg that the follies of English tragedy are 
fsdthful pictures of nature. If this were true, the most natu- 
ral situations are^ not those, which produce the greatest 
ejfect. It is natural to fear death, and yet a victim, who. 
laments its approach, dries the tears before excited by 
commiseration. The human heart wishes for more than 
it is capable of sustaining, and above all, wishes for ob- 
jects of admir^ticHi. There is im[danted in it .an impulse 
^towards some indescribable unknown beauty, ibr which 
it was perhaps created at its origin. 

A graver observation arises also from this sublet 
A nation, which has always been nearly barbarous with 
respect to the arts, may ccmtinue to admire baribarous 
productions, without its being of any consequence ; but 
I do not know to what point a nation, possessing chef 
d^ceuvres in every pursuit, can resume its love of the 
monstrous, without detracting from its character. For this 
re^on, the inclination to admire Shakspeare is more 
dangerous in France than England. In the latter country 
this resuhsfirom ignorance — in ours it would be the effect 
of depravity. In an enlightened age, the manners of a 
truly polished people contribute more towards good 
taste than is generally imagined. Bad taste, therdbrc, 
which has so many means -of regaining its influence, 
must depend on false ideas, or a natural bias. The 
mind incessantly works on the heart, and it is difficult for 
the road, taken by the heart, to be straight, when that of 
the imagination is croQked. He, who likes deformitj^is 
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ml far from liking vice, and he, who is msensible to 
' beauty, may tiR^ly form a false conception of virtuei 
Aid taste and vioe sknosX always move together ; Ic^ the 
f(»taer is only liie expression of the latter, in the same 
way as words convey om* idjeas to others. 

I will close this article with some brief observations 
on the soil, the atmosphere and public buildings of Eng- 
land; 

The country is almost without birds, and the rivers 
are small, but the banks of these have, nevertheless, a 
pleasing eflfect from the solitude which prevails there. 
The verdure of the fiek}sisofa most lively description. 
There are few, indeed hardly any woods ; but every per- 
s(m*s small jH^opcrty being enclosed by a hedge, you 
nught fancy when you fcike a survey from the top of a 
hifl, that you 5vere in the middle of a forest* England, 
at die first glance, re;^cmbles Britany, the heaths and 
{dains being sitfrounded with trees. ^ As to the sky of 
tUs country, its azure is brighter than our's, but less 
transparent. The variations of light are more striking 
from the multitude of clouds. In summer, when the sun 
sets at London, beyond Kensington Gardens, it some- 
times affords a very picturesque spectacle. The immense 
volume of coal-smoke, hanging over the city, represents 
those black rocks, tinged with purple, which ar& adopted 
in our representations of Tartarus, while the ancient 
towers of Westminster Abbey, crowned with vapour, 
and reddened with the last rays of the sun, raise their 
heads above the city, the palace, and St. James's Park, 
like a great monument of death, appearing to command 
all die o&er handyworks of man. 

Saint Paul's church is the most beautiful modem, 
and Westminster Abbey the most beauti^l Gothic 
edifice in England. I shall, perhaps, speak more at 
large respecting the latter on some future ' occasion. I 
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haveoften^ when returning bom my excursions round 
London, passed behind Whitehall, through the court in 
which Charles the First was beheaded. It is in an aban* 
doned state, and the grass grows anaong die stcxies. I 
have somedmes stopped and listened to the wind, moan- 
ing round the statue of Charles the Second, which points 
to the spot where hb father perisbedl I nevqr found any 
person in this place but workmen cutting stone, whist* 
ling as they pursued their labours. Having asked one 
day what this statue meant, some of them could hardly 
give me any answer, and others were entirely ignorant of 
the subject. Nothing ever afforded a more just idea of 
human events, and our litdeness. What is become of 
persons who made so much n<»se ? Time has taken a 
stride, and the face of the earth has been renewed. To 
generations, then divided by political animosi^, have 
succeeded generations indifferent to die past, but fiHing 
the present times with new animosities^ which succeeding 
generations will in their turn forget. 
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I^YOUNGv 



WHEN a writer has formed a new school, and is 
found, after the criticisms of half a century, to be still 
possessed of great reputation^ it is important to the cause 
df literature that the reason of this success should be in- 
vestigated ; especially when it is neither ascribable to 
greatness of genius, nor to superiority of taste, nor to the 
perfection of the art. 

A few tragic situations and a few quaint words, with 
an indescribable, vague, and fantastic use of woods, 
heaths, winds, spectres, and tempests, account for the 
celebrity of Shakspeare. 

Young, who has nothing of this nature in his works, 
is indebted, perhaps, for a great portion of his reputation, 
to the fine picture which he displays at the opening of 
his chief work, "The Complaint, or Night Thoughts 
on Life, Death, and Immortality." A minister of the 
Almighty, an aged father, who. has lost his only daughter, 
wakes in the middle of succeeding nights to moan among 
the tombs. He associates death with time and eternity, 
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through the only grand medium which man has withm 
himself— I mean sorrow. Such a picture strikes the ob- 
server at once, and the effect is durable. 

But on advancing a little into these Night Thoughts^ 
when the imagination, roused by the exordium of the' 
poet, has created a world of tears and reveries, you wiU 
find no trace of what the author prraoised al t)ie out^ 
set. You behold a man, who torments himself in every 
way for the purpose of producing tender and melancholy 
ideas, without arriving at any thing beyond morose philo- 
sophy. Young was pursued by the phantom of the 
world even to the recesses of the dead, and all his deda* 
mation upon mortality exhibits a feeling of mortified am- 
bition. There is nothing natural mlis sensibility, nothing 
ideal in his grief. The lyre is always touched with a 
heavy hand. Young has particularly endeavoured to in)- 
part a character of sadness to his meditations. Now, 
this character is derived fi*om three sources — the scenes 
of nature, the ideas floating upon the memory, and re- 
ligious principle. 

With reg^ to the scenes of nature, Young wished to 
avail himself of them as auxiliaries to his complamts, 
but I do not know that he has succeeded. He apostro- 
phizes the moon, and he talks to the stars, but the reader 
is not thereby affected. I cannot explain in what the 
melancholy consists, which a poet draws fipom a contem- 
I^tion of nature ; but it is certain that he finds it at every 
step. He combines his soul with the roaring of the 
wind, which imparts to him ideas of solitude. A reced- 
ing wave reminds him of life — a falling leaf of man. This 
sadness is hid in every desert (or the use of poets. It is 
the Echo of the fable who was consumed by grief,, and 
the invisible inhabitant of the mountains. 

When the mind is labouring under chagrin, the re- 
flection should always t^e the form of sentiment and 
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itnagery, but in Young the sentiment^ on Ae contrary, is 
transformed into reflection and argument. On opening 
the first Complaint I read : 

« From sbort (as usual) and disturbM repose 
X wake : hotw happy they, who wake no more i 
Yet that were vain, if dreams infest the grave. 
I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous; where my wreck'd desponding thought, 
From wave to wave of &ncied misery, 
At random drove, her helm of reason lost. 
Though now restored, *tis only change of pain, 
{A bitter change) severer for severe. 
The day too short for my distress, and night, 
Even in the zenith of her dark domadn, 
Is sunshine to the colour of my fate." 

Is this the language of sorrow ? What is a wrecked 
desponding thought, floating from wave to wave of fan- 
cied misery ? What is a night which is a sun^ compared 
with the colour of a person's fate? The only remarka* 
ble feature of this quotation is die idea that the slumber 
of the tomb may be disturbed by dreams; but this di- 
rccdy brings to mind the expression of Hamlet : " To 
deep — ^to dream I" 

Ossian awakes also at midnight to weep, but Ossian 
weeps in reality, ** Lead, son of Alpin, lead the aged to 
his woods* The winds begin to rise. The dark wave 
of the lake resounds. Bends there not a tree from Mora 
with Its branches bare? (t bends, son of Alpin, in the 
rustling blast. My harp hangs on a blasted branch. 
The sound of its strings is mournful. Does the wind 
touch thee, oh harp, or is it some passing ghost ? Is it 
the hand of ^^Ivina. But bring me the harp, son of 
Alpia, another song shall arise. My soul shall depart in 
the sound ; my fathers shall hear it in their airy hall. 
Their dim faces shall hang with joy from their cloud, and 
their hands receive their son/' 

L 
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Here we have mournful images, and poeticial reverie; 
The Efiglish allow that the prose of Ossiati is as [idetic as 
verse, and possesses all the inflexions dT the latter ; anil 
hence a French translation -of this, though a literal one, 
will be, if good, always supportable ; for that, which is 
simple and natural in one language, possesses these quail* 
ties in every language. 

It is generally thought that melancholy aIlu3ion89 
taken from the winds, the moon, and the douds, were 
unknown to the ancients ; but there are some instances 
of them In Homer, and a beautiful one in VirgS. Emaeas 
perceives the shade of Dido in the recesses of a forest, as 
one seesy or fancies that one sees the nem moon rising tu 
midst clouds. 

" Qualem firimo qui 9Urgere mense 
Jut videtj aut videaae fiUtat fier nubila lundnt!* 

Observe all the circumstatices. & is the moon^ whi(^ 
tlie spiectator sees, or. fancies that he sees crossing 
the clouds ; consequently the shade of Dido is reduced 
to a very small compass, but this moon b in its first 
phasis, and what is this planet at such a time ? Does not 
the shade of Dido itself seein to vanish frbm the **niind% 
eye ?** Ossian is here traced to Virgil ; but it is Ossian 
at Naples; where the light is purer, and the vapours more 
transparent. 

Young vtras therefore ignorant of, or rather has ill t%^ 
pressed melancholy, which fi^s i^lf on the contempla* 
tion of nature, and which, whether soft or majestic, fol- 
lows the nattiral Course of feeling. How superior is Mil- 
ton to the author of the Night Thoughts in the nobility 
of grief! Nothmg is finer thsto his four last lines of Para- 
dise Lost: 
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<< The world w^s all before thjnn where to chDse 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
The^ hand in hand, with wand'ring steps and slow. 
Through Eden took their solitarjr way." 

In thb passage the reader sees all the solitades of the 
world open to our first father, all those seas which water 
unknown lands, all the forests of the habitable globe, 
and man left alone with his sins amidst the deserts of 
creation, 

Harvey, though possessing a less elevated genius than 
«die author of the Night Thoughts^ Jiias evinced a softer 
and more generous sensabHitv in his '^ Meditations among 
the Tombs. '^. He says of an infant, which suddaily 
died : " What did the little hasty sojourner find so for- 
bidding and ^gustful in oUr upper world, to occasion 
its precipitate exit? It is written, indeed, of its saffering 
Saviour, that, when he had tasted the vinegar, mingled 
with gall, he wpuld not drbk.^ And did our new-come 
stranger begin tp sip the cup of life ; but, perceiving the 
bitterness, turn away its head, and refuse the draught ? 
Was this the cause why the weary babe only opened its 
qres, just lodged on the light, and then withdrew into die 
more inviting tegicuis of undi^iirbed repose?" 

Dr. Seattle, a Scotch poet, has introduced the most 
lovely reverie into his Minstrel. It is when he describes 
the &rst effects of the Muse upon a young mountain, bard, 
who as yet does not compr^nd the genius, by w hich he 
is tormented. At otve time tlie future poet goes and seats 
himself on th^ borders of the sea during a ten^pest ; at 
another, he quits tihie sports of the village that he may 
listen, first at a distance, and then more closely to the 
sound of the bagpipe. Young was, perhaps, appointed 
by nature to treat of higher subjects, but still he was not 

* Matthew^ chapter 27, verse 34.. 
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a complete poet. Milton, who sung the misfortunes of 
primeval man, s%hed also in // Fenseraso. 

Those good writers of the French nation, who have ~ 
known the charms of reverie, have prodigiously surpassed 
Young* Chaulieu, like H(»race, has mingled thoughts 
of death with the illusions of Kfe. The following wcU 
known lines are of a melancholy cast much more to bQ 
admired than the exaggeratims of the English poeU 

<< Grotto, where the murm'ring stjream 

Mossy bank and fiow'ret laves, 
Be of thee my future dream, 

And of yonder limpid waves. 

Fonteaay, delicious 8pot» 

Which my yonthftil life recals. 
Oh, when death shs^l be my lot, . ^ 

May I re»t within thy walls I 

Muses who dispeird my woe, 

While the humble swain you bless'd, 
Lovely trees, that saw me grow, 

Soon you'll see iae sink to rest.** 

» - - 

" In like manner the inimitable La Fontaine indulges 
himiBelf. 

« Why should my verse describe a flow'ry bank i 

Longer the cruel Fates refuse to spin 

My golden thread of life. I shall not sleep 

Beneath a canopy of sculptured pomp ; 

But will n^ rest for this be more disturb'd. 

Or will my slumbers less delight impart ? 

No, in the trackless desert let me lie,** &c« 

It was a great poet, from whom such ideas emanated ; 
but to pursue the comparison, there is not a page of 
Young, which can afford a passage equal to the following 



one of J« 3^ Bousseau. *^ When evening approachect, I 
descended from the higher parts of the island, and seated 
mjrself at the side of the lake in some retired part of tile 
stnffiid*. There the noise of the waves and the agitation 
of die water fixed my attention, and driving every other 
agitatxcxi from my soul, plunged it into a delicious reve- 
ttei in vtrhich night often iniperceptibly surprised me. 
The flux and reflux of the waves, with their continued' 
noise, but swelling in a louder degree at intervals, un- 
ceasingly struck my eyes ^d ears, while they added to 
my internal emotions, and caused me to feel the pleasure 
of existence without taking the pains to thinks From 
time to time a weak and short reflection on the instability 
of human afiairs, occurred to me, which was supplied by 
the sur&ce of the waters ; but these slight impressions 
'Were soon effaced by the uniformity of the continued mo- 
tion which rocked my mind to repose ; and which, with- 
out any active concurrence of my soul, attached me so 
strongly to the spot, that when summoned away by the 
hour and a signal agreed upon, I could not tear myself 
from the scene without a disagreeable e£brt," 

This passage of Rousseau reminds me that one night, 
when I was lying in a cottage, during my American tra- 
vds, I heard an extraordinary sort of murmur from a 
neighbouring lake* Conceiving this noise to be the fore- 
runner of a storm, I went out of the hut to survey the 
heavens. Never did I see a more beautiful night, or one 
in wUch the atmosphere was purer. The lake's expanse 
was tranquil, and reflected the light of the moon, which 
shone on the projecting points of the mountains, and on 
fte forests of the desert. An Indian canoe Was traversing 
the waves in silence. The ndse, which I had heard, 
proceeded from the flood tide of the lake, which was be- 
ginning, and which sounded like a sort of groaning as it 
rose among the rocks. I had left the hut with an idea of 
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t tempest — ^let any one judge of the imiH:|es8i9n M/tack tiiifl 
calm and serene picture must have made upon me-M^t 
was like enchantment. 

Young has but ill isivaikd himself, as I concdt^ of 
the reveries, which result from such scenes ;. and tfaia 
arose from his bemg eminendy defecdve .in tendernessu 
For the same reason he has ikiled in that secondary sort 
of sadness, vdiich arises from" the $c»tows of memory. 
Never does the poet of the tombs revert with aeni^ilitjr 
to the first stage of life, when all is innocence and kippi* 
ness* He is ignorant of the delights affi)rded by the re** 
collection of &mily incidents and the patemri rObf. Ife 
knows nothing of the regret, with which a person looks 
back at the sports and pastimes of childhood. He vtm 
never exclaims^ like the poet of the Seasons : 

<« Welcome, kindrtd glomus ! 
Congenial horrors, haiH With frequent foot, 
Pleas'd have I, in mf cheerful mom of life. 
When nurs'd hj careless solitude I liv'd. 
And sung of nature with unceasing jo]r, 
Pleas'd have I wanderM through your rough domun, 
Trod the pure yirgin snows, myself its pure." fcc. 

Gmy inhisOde on a distant view of Eton College 
has introduced the same tendOness vi recfoUecdon. 

^ Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade. 

Ah fields belov*d in vain, 
Where once ^my careless childhood stray'd 

A stranger yet to pain 1 
I feel the gales that from you bloWy 



My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And redoleht of joy and youth. 
To breathe a second spring-'* 
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AstQtheiTconectionsofihisfortuney they are nume- 
rous in the vrotks of Young, But why do they appear 
to be deficient in truth, like all the rest ? Why is the read- 
er unable to ftel an interest in the tears of the poet? 
Gilbert, expiring in a hospital, and m the flower of his age, 
finds his way to every heart, especially when he speaki^ of 
die friends who have forsaken him. 

^ At life's eon^vial board I sat^ 

And revellM in its choicest cheer, 
^ut;iio^ Vvfk call'd away by Fate, 

I die«-and none will shed a tear. 

Farewell, ye streams and rerdant glades, 

And thou, bright sun, with smile so warm, 
Tarewell, ye placid fi>rest*shades,* 

Farewell to nature^s every charm ! 
teh. may yon long confer d&Iight 

Un friends I foKidly deem*d so true. 
Who leave me now abandon'd quite. 

Without one final sad adieu i" 

Look in Virgil at the Trojan women, seated on the 
sea shore, and weeping while they survey the immensity 
of the ocean. . 

^ Cwtcimguefirojundunt 
Pontum a9pe€tubam Jlentcn*^ 

What beautiful harmony ! How forcibly does it de- 
pict the vast solitude of the'^oqs^, and the remembrance 
of their lost country! What genuine sOlTOW is conveyed 
by this one weeping glance over the sur&2t^ of the bil- 
lows ! 

M. du Pamy has combined the tender dUMncns of me- 
mory with anotiier species t)f sentiment, fiif complaint 
at the tomb of Emma is full of that soft i?ielancholy, 
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which characterizes the writmgs of the only . elegiac poet 
ofFrance* 



« Friendship, with fugitive deception kind, 
Chases thy image, Emma, from my mind ; 
Emma, the charming object of my love. 
So lately call'd to blissful realms above. 
Sweet girl, how momentary was thy sway ! 
All from thy tomb now turn their eyes away 
Thy memory, like thyself, is sinkii^g to decay. 






The Muse or thepoet, to whom ive are indebted for 
Eleanora, indulged in reverie upon the same rocks where 
t'aul, resting his head upon his hand, saw the vesad sail 
away, which contained Virginia. The clcMstered Elo'isa 
revived all her sorrows and all har love by even thinking 
of Abekrd. Recollections are the echo c£ the passions ; 
and the sounds, which thb echo repeats,, acquire, fipom 
distance, a vague and melancholy character, which makes 
dem* more seductive than the accents of the paSsionB 
themselves. 

It remains for me to speak of religious sadness. Ear- 
cept Gray and Hervey, I know only one protestant writer 
(M. Necker) who infused a degree of tenderness into sen- 
timents drawn fixmi religion. It is known that Pope was 
a oitholic, and that Dryden was the same nt btervals. 
It is believed too that Shakspeare belonged to the Roman 
church. A father burying his daughter by stealth in a 
foreign IsoKl-^what a beautiful siAject for a christian mi« 
nister! Notwithstandi|Qg4}Mgn^ut few a&ctihg passages 
are to be foun<iiar''Young*s Complaint called Narcissa.. 
He sheds few^r tears over the iottkb of his only daughter 
than Bossuet.' over the coffin of Madame Henriette. 

" Sweety harmonist, and beautiful as sweet ! 
And yoking as beautiful, and soft as young ! 
And g2 y as soft, and innocent a::^ gay I 
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' And happy (if aught happy here) tis good ! 

it For ^ortane fond had built her nest on high, 
like'hirds quite exquisite of note and plume 
Transfix'd:by Fate (who loves a lofty mark) 
How from the summit of the grove she fellf 
And left it unharmonious ! All its charms 
Extinguish'd in the wonders of her song ! 
Her song still vibrates in my ravish'd ear, 
StKl melting there, and with voluptuous pain, 
<Oh to forget her !) trilling thro' my heart." 

' This passage, all preju^ioe apart, I think intolerabk, 
^ugh it is one of the most beauttful in the French trans* 
ladonof.Y<King's Night Thoughts by M* Le Toumeur, 
Is this tiie language of a father ? Sweet harmonist or mu" 
^ilmj as beautilul as sweet, ^d young s& beautiftil, and 
soft Wyomig, and gity las soft, aftd kuKxxnt as gay ! Is it 
Aus that the ihoiher of Eutyalus deplores ^ loss of hist 
son, orthat Priam utters lamentations over the body of 
Hector? M. de Toumeur has displayed mudi taste by 
converting Young's ^* Urdsy transfixed by Fate, v^h0 
kfoes a lofty mark^^^ into a i^tingale struck bjr the 
fowler's shot. It is a prodigious improvement, as may 
, be instmtly 'perceivted. The means should always be 
prepordoned to the object, and ^w ou^t not to use a k* 
ver for the purpose of raising a straw. Fate may dispose 
of an empire, change a world, elevate oir throw down a 
great man, but Fate should not be employed in killing a 
bird. It is the durusarat&r^ k is the feathered iirrcw 
which should be used to kill nightingales and pigeot£S/ 
. Itisnot in this way that Bossuet speaks dfftfadkme 
Henriettc, **^be has passed," says he, "from morning 
to evening like the herbs of the field. In the morning 
she flourished — crii, with what elegance! You know it. 
At night we saw her withered, and those strong expres* 
sions, by \shich the Scriptures almost exaggerate the insta- 
ll 
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bUity of human affairs, were preci^^y jv^ ^ter^lyjvjmficd 
in this Princess, ^as, we compose^ 1^ ipp.iponr9^c4 all 
that we could fancy most glonoAis. The past andithe pre* 
sent were our guarantees £3r the future* Suoh was the 
history, of which we had formed the outline, and to com- 
plete our noble project, nothing was requisite but thp du- 
ration of her life, whicH we cjid notthinsJt in cuiy danger. 
For who could have supposed that years w.Q]u]d be refiis- 
ed to one of such vivacity in her youth? By her death 
our plan is totally destroyed in a moment. Behold her— - 
in spite of jher great h^art, behold this Pripcess btdy so 
much admired and beloved ! See to what a state dfii|fa has 
reduced her; and. even these remains, such as. they ace, 
Mi^ soon disappear.!! 
. Isbouldbav^ liked to quote scaoe pages of fx^pakdj 
supp<Kted beauty irom the Ni^t l^Ou^^ of VouQg* 
$ij^. are tobe found iir the Freodi tnmslatiooy but Bot in 
Ihe ordinal TheNig^of M.Le Toumeur, ami iiac 
indtation it M. Colerdeau are works in all reqxcts d&fo^ 
fintito tbefli^Usb^oiie* The latber <»i^ posse^^ beau* 
^s scattered bert and there, .and.T^ im* 

irroacbs^^e iiMs togetber* Senepa and. Lucan may. be 
smnetimesi traced in Young, but Job and t^ascal nevec 
Heisnot amanc^sonowT— he does not please the truly 

Yoting <iedaims in several pbo^ against solitude.^ 
aothattliiebalHt ofhis soul was certainly not an incliim- 
tk8t to reverie.^ The saiptspursuiod tbar meditationfl 

* The Eftg^Usli reader will probaUy not have agreed mth Mi 
deChateatitniand on several pointB discuaked in this Giitieism. 
Young c^ never be said t^ .have dialifced soliliide. Let hit^ 

s^eak for himself : 

" Oh lost to virtue, lost to manly thought, 

JiOst to the noble sallies of the soul, 

Whio think it solitude to be alone ! 

.CoinBiunton sweety ctonmtinieii larg;e and high V* &c. 

Editor. 



iiilS^&^ttd^ aftii thfe Parnassus of jiQets is also a solitarv^ 
JtmiiMiJ ioui*dftlotie' ihtreated of the superior of his 
c^a^' p^i&teti' to' retir* frohi the world. " I feel,^ 
t^rt^he; ** tl^at n^y'framejgrows feebte, and\appr6aches 
tow&rds dissolufion. I have' run my course^ and thank 
Hdayeh, 1 can add that I have been faithful to my Gbd«^ 
—Let nife te allowed to employ tlie remainder of my 
d%^ ' in devoiion to the Almighty, arid in securirig my 
6^ solvation; Ih t-^tirement I shall forgi^t the affairs ot 
tife world, aiidiiuwbte myself with contrition, eveiy daj^ 
bifefore my Mikei^.''* IfBossuej, living amidst die mag*' 
n^c^c6 tt Vtirs^illifs was able to diffuse a genuine and 
majestic species c^ sadness through his writings, it was 
because he found solitude in religion; because though 
his body was in the ivorld» his soul was in a desert ; be* 
cause his hes^ had found a sanctuary in the secret reces- 
ses of the tabernacle, because, as he himself said of Maria 
Thetesa of Austria, he ran to the altar to enjoy humble 
repose widi David ; because he shut him^, as diat 
Princess^did, in his oratory, where, in s|Mle of die tumult 
of:die court, he. found tbe carmd of Elias, die desert of 
Saint John, and the mooatain, which so often witnessed 
tibe sorrows of leaus.'' 

Dr. JdmsOQ^ after hav]ng«vtrdly criticized Young's 
N^t Thoughts, finishes by comparing them to a Chinese 
garden* For my own part, all I have wished to say is^f 
Aat if we impartially conqiare the literary works of other \ 
nations widi those of Ftanee, we shall find an knmenae \ 
superiori^in&vour of our own country. Wealwayaat ; 
leastequal others in atrength of thought, while we are\ 
certainly superior in pdnt of taste ; and it diould ever be j 
remembered that though genius produces the literary off- \ 
spring, taste Reserves it Taste is the good sense of 
genius, and without it the latter is only a silly species of 
sublimity. But it ia a singular circumstance that this svre 
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cntenon» bywluch eveiy thing yields tbe exact tone it; 
ought toyieldy is still less frequently found than the crea-. 
tive facul^^ Genius and wit are disseminated in,about^ 
equal proportions, at all times ; . but there are only certain 
nations, and among these only particular moments, at 
which taste appears in all its purity. Before and s&Gt 
this moment, every thing £uls either from deficiency-or 
excess; It is for thb reason that perfect works are so 
rare ; ifor it is necessary that they should be produced in, . 
the happy hours of united taste and genuis* Tfais great 
junction, like that of certain heavenly bodies, appears only 
to take place after the lapse of seyoral ages, and then en* 
dures mly for a moment* 
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II.— SHAKSPEARE. 

AFTER having ^pdcen of Young, I proqeed to a man 
who has made a schism in literature, who b . idolized by 
the country which gave him birth, admired tlirou^out 
the North of Europe, and placed by some Frenc^en 
at ffae side of Comeille and Racine. 

It was Voltaire, who made France acquainted with 
Shaki^peare. The opinion, which he at first fortned of 
English tragedy, was, like most of his early opbions, 
replete with justice, taste, and impartiality. In a letter to 
LordBolingbroke, written about the year 1730, he ob- 
served : " With what pleasure did I see, while in London, 
the tragedy of Julius Csesar, which has been the delight 
dTyour nation for a century and a half!" On another 
occa^on he said : ** Shakspeare created the English 
stage. He had a genius abounding with vigorous con- 
cepti<»i ; he was natural and sublime, but he did not 
possess a sbgle spark of taste, or the least knowledge of 
rules; I shall make a bold assertion, but a true one, 
when I state that this author spoiled the English stage. 
There are such beautiful scenes, such grand and terrible 
passs^s in his. monstrous farces, which are called trage- 
diesy that his pieces have always been performed with 
great success/' 

Such were the first deci^ona of Voltaire as to Shaks-^ 
peare; but when an attempt was made to set up this 
great genius as a model of perfection, when the master- 
pieces pf the Greek and French drama were declared in- 
ferior to his writings, then tlie author of Merope perceived 
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tliedmger. He percdved that by elevating the beauties 
of a barbarian he had misled those, who were undble^ 
like himself, to separate the pure metal from the dross. 
He wished to retrace his-rtcfis, and attaeked the idol he 
had worshipped; but it was then too late, and he in 
vain rqpented that he had opened the gate to mediocrity^ 
sUd 0ffMCatfrarhehim^^idi iri placing the mdnster on 
the alt&t: Vblt^ ' h!ad made England, which' was then 
But litdfe known, a s6rt of marvdlbus countiy to supply 
him' with su^ hetoes, opinions, and ideas tis^ he wanted;' 
Towards the dose of hiis life he reproached Uniself with* 
this false admkation, of - whi(& he' had t)rily avsukd him- 
self to support his doctrines. He began to discover it^ 
lamentaUe conseqilehcies, and ni^ht unfartunatd[y ex- 
cbita t ^^£t qumtmpdrs if^gm^^ 

M. de la Harpe, an excellent critic, in his analysis of^ 
Shakspeare's Tempest, whidi wasf translatsedhito Rierich 
by M. Le Toumeur, esdposed toTuU view the gross irre- 
gularities of Shakspeare, and avenged'lhe ciuse' of the 
French stage. Twb mbdetH authors, Madame de Sitae! 
Holsteinand M; d^ Hivarbl h^Ve also jpassed sdifence on 
the great English tragic p6er; but it appears to toe that 
notwithstanding so much has be^h written oh this isiib-^ 
ject, several interesting remarks mdy yet be mader 

As to the Etiglish critics, they have seldom spoken 
thfe truth respecting their favourite pocf. ' B^n Johnson,' 
who was first the disciple, arid then the rival of Shaks-' 
peare, shared with him at first their goibd bpiriiori. Pope' 
observes that ** they endeavoured to exalt the brie at the 
expense of the^ other.** Because B^h Johnson had "much 
the more learning it was said; on thfe one hand; that 
Sliakspeare had none at all;' arid because Shakspeari had ' 
much the most wit arid fancy, it was retorted cmi the* 
other that Johnson waftted b6th. Ben Joluisbri is billy 



Pope .di^kycd mqcf >iti9i;(itpiMi^ ;in hi^ j^kipisiiijii 

confessed Jto be the fairest and ^Gst .^bfeQt for i^ijAsimi^ 
^^ to aford tbe ffwet ni^i^erpus, m Wi^l a9 ttiQsit c<»ia» 

aqrts*" 

If FoffG had ^ded by l^i$ jtidgiticut, he nroirid hat 

be i» hajrf]e4 a]ivs^ t?y die |)F6||i^Q9sof^is<x)»ntry, and 



He gqesso^ja^ l^ven to excai^ die I0r7)e«9 ^ 3Qme 
cbpr^ctiers ip the £ngtisi} poet )>y ^ iiigenii^}^ poiiq^ 
rpotu '* ^n dic§e ca§eg/' says bs, " $)K^fcspe9f^'$ geoiui 
1$ like sqme prince pf 9 r^ma^cie hi the diiigilijie of a 
sh^herd or peasant ; a obtain jpaa^npss of spirit imt 
wd ibfiu breaks Qut, wtuch manifesst his higher extiracti<m 
apd qualities."! 

* Surely at present better known by Every Man in his Ha* 
mour than any of the pieces mentioned by the author. Th^ Fq^ 
isnerer performe4) ^^ ^^^^ Alchymist, which G^rrick reduced tp 
a farce, under the title of the Tobacconist^ for th^ purpose of dia- 
||layii^g his own inimitable powers in the character of Abel Orugt 
^r, has been also laid on the shelf^ none of our modi^rn perffirm- 
ers having attempted that part except Mr. Em^ry. The great 
actor of the present day, however, Mr. Kean, is a^out to appear 
in the character.— Editor. 

t M. de Chateaubriand has here been guilty of a great over- 
sight, for I will not suppose that he has wilfully perverted Pope's 
mesming to support his own philippic against our immortal bard. 
He seems to think that the above quotation was made upon tra^c 
^jff whereas it was made ^pon comedy^ and every one must be 
aware that strictures upon the one are very unlike to be just as 
to the o^er. That the reader may judge for himself I will quote 
the whole passage from Pope. « fxt trat^edy^^ says he, « nothuig 
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iTheobald and Sir TlK)mas Hanmer follow in their 
turn. Their admiration is without bounds* They at- 
tack Pope for having made some trying x^orrections in 
the works of the great' poet. The cdebrated Dr. War* 
bluton, who undertook the defence of his friendj informs 
iis that Mr. Theobdd was a poc»r man, and Sir T%omas 
Hanmer a poor critic ; that he gave money to the former, 
I and notes to the latter. Even the good sense and <&cri- 
f mination oi Dr. Johnson seems to forsake him when he 
speaks of Shakspeaise. He reproaches Rymer and Vol- 
taire for having said that the English tragic poet does not 
sufficiently preserve a verisimilitude of manners-^that 
Shakspeare's Romans are not sufficiently Roman, and his 
kings not completely royal. " These,** says he, " are the 
petty cavils of petty ihind& A poet overlooks the casu-- 
aldistinction&of country and condition, as a psdnter, satis- 
fied A^th the figure, neglects the drapery." It is useless 
to descant upon the bad taste and falsity of this criticism. 
The verisimilitude of manners, far from being the drapery, 
is the leading feature of the picture itself. All those cri- 

was so sure to surprise and cause admiration, as the most strange, 
unexpected, and consequently most unnatural events and inci- 
dents; the most exaggerated thoughts; the most verl^ose and 
bombast expressions ; the most pompous rhimes, and thundering 
versifications. In comedy^ nothing was so sure to please as mean 
buffoonery, vile ribaldry, and unmannerly jests of fools and clowns. 
Yet even in these our author's wit buoys up, and is borne above 
his subject ; his genius in those low parts is like some prince of 
a. romance in the disguise of a shepherd or peasant; a certain 
greatness and spirit now and then break out, which manifest his 
higher extraction and qualities." Surely Pope distinctly alludes, 
1)1 these last lines, to comedy. As an excuse for the intnn 
duction of low parts among those of a graver cast, he merely says 
that Shakspeare" writ to the people," that "the audience was ge- 
nerally composed of the meaner sort," and that he was obliged to 
hit the taste and humour of the times, in order to gain a subsist* 
ence.— -Editor.' 
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tics, who iiu!essantly dwell on nature, regardmg the " c^ 
sual distincticm of country and condition" as prejudices 
of the art, are like those politicians who plunge states into 
barbarity, by wishing to annihilate social distinetiixis. 

I will not qiter into the opinions of Rowe, Steevens, 
GUdon, Dennis, Peck, Garrick, &c« Mrs. Montague 
has surpassed them all in point of enthusiasm. Hume 
and Blair are the only persons, who keep within tolerable 
bounds. Sherlock has dared to say (and it required cou- 
rage even for an Englishman to go so far) that there is 
nothing in Shakspeare, which can be called mediocrity ; 
that all he has written is either excellent or detestable ; that 
he Mver followed nor even conceived a plan, excepting, 
perhaps, that of the Merry Wives of Windsor ; but that 
he often writes a scene very well. This critique very 
nearly approaches the truth. 

" Mr. Mason, in hjis Elfrida and Caractacus, has tried, 
but widiout success, to transplant the tragedy of Greece 
into England. The Cato of Addison is now hardly ever 
played. At the Theatres of Great Britain the audience 
is only diverted by the monstrosities of Shakspeare, or the 
horrors of Otw^« 

Were We contented to speak vaguely of Shakspeare, 
without deliberately weighing the qciestion, and without 
reducing criticbm to some particular points, we should 
never arrive at any proper explanation ; for by thus con- 
founding the age m which he rvrote with the genius of the 
individual^ and the dramatic art itself, every one wk^\% 
praise or censure the father of the English Theatre ac- 
cording to has inclinatios^s. It appears to us that Shafcs- 
p^re should be consodei^d with reference to all the three 
points, which I have just stated. \ 

First, then, as to the age in which he livedo Shaks- ^! 
peare cannot be very much admired. He was perhaps 
superior to his cotcmporary Lope de Vegp, but he ?an, 
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by nd means, be compared with Garnier and Hardy, who 
at that time " lisped in numbers" among us, and uttered 
ihe first accents of the French Melpomene. It has been 
ascertained too that the prelate Trissino had, at the 
same period, caused regular tragedy te re-appear* in 
Italy by the production of his Sophonisba. Curi- 
ous researches have been made for the translations of 
ancient authors, which existed in Shakspeare's time. I 
do riot find in the catalogue any other dramatic pieces 
than one called Jocasta,.taken from the Phcenicians of Eti- 
ripides the Andria and Eunuch of Terence, the Me- 
nedimi of Plautus and the tragedies of Seneca. It is 
doubtful whether Shakspeare had any knowledge of these 
versions, for he has not borrowed the foundation of his 
plays from these orig'nal authors, even when they were 
translated into English, but has worked upon some Eng- 
lish imitations of the ancient sources. For instance, with 
regard to Romeo and Juliet, he has neither taken the story 
from Girolamo dc la Corte, nor tlie novel of Bandello, but 
from a small English poem called the Tragical History of 
Romeo and Juliet. In like manner, he does not owe the 
story of Hamlet to Saxo Grammaticus, because he did 
I not underistand Latbi.* It is known that, generally 
j speaking, Shakspeare was an uneducated illiterate man. 
He was obliged' to abscond from the country in which he 
resided, for having killed deer in a gentleman's park, and 
befoi»e he became an actor in London, took care of horses 
at4he door of the theatre, while the owners of them at- 
tended the representation. It is a memorable circum- 
stance that Shakspeare and Molicre w^ere performers; 
both these men though so highly endowed with mental 
qualifications, were forced to tread the boards for the pur- 

• See Saxo Grammaticus from page 48 to 59. ^ Amlethus nc 
pvAidentius agendo patruo suspectus redderetur ; stoliditutis simu- 
iationen. ampiexus, extremum mentis vitium finxit. 
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pose of obtainiug a iivelihood. Tlie one regained the 
^matic art lost in the lapse of ages ; the other brought 
it to perfection Like two philosophers of antiquity they 
shared the empire of smiles and tears ; and both, perhaps, 
consoled themselves for the injustice of fortune, the one 
in painting the follies, and the other the sorrows of man- 
kind. 

As to the second point, his genms^ or natural talents^ 
Shakspeare is not less prodigious than Moliere. I do not 
know, indeed, that any man ever examined human na- 
ture witli deeper penetration. Whether he treats of the 
passions, h iietlier he speaks of morals or policy, whether 
lie dq)lores or foresees the misfortune of states he has a 
thousand sentiments to cite, a thousand thoughts to intro- 
duce, a thousand applications to make m ith regard to all 
the circumstances of life. It is with Rfcrencc to genius . 
that the fine isolated scenes of Shakspeare should be con- . 
fiidered, and not merely as to their dramatic correctness. 
In this consists the principal error of tlie poets' admirtrs 
in England: for if these scenes be consifleied according 
to the rules of art, it would be necessary to ascertain 
whether they are necessary, and whether they 2xt properly 
connected with the subject. The ** non erat his hfius^^ 
occurs to the reader in every page of Shakspeare. 

Reverting, However, to the works of the great author 
himself, how beautiful is his third scene of the fourth act, 
of Macbeth ! 

Enter Rosse. 
Macdujfr See, who Comes here ? 

Malcolm. My countryman, but yet I know him not. 
Macduff. My ever welcome cousin, welcome hither ! 
Makolm. I knbw him now. Good God, betunes remove 

The means that make us strangers. 
Roaae, Sir, amen ! 

Macduff, Stands Scotland where it did ? 
Xoase.- " Alas, poor country; 
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Almost afraid to know itself ! It cannot 

Be caird our motker, but our grave ; where nothings 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile 

Where sighs and groans, and shrieks that rend the air 

Are made, not markM ; where violent sorrow seems 

A modem ecstacy. The dead man's knell 

Is there scarce ask'd for who: and good men's Uvea 

Expire before the flowers in their caps. 

Dying or ere they sicken. 

J!i&cduffi Oh relation 

Too nice, and yet too true ! 

Malcolm. What is the newest grief ? 

JRoise, Let not your ears despise my tongue forever, 

Which shall possess them with the heaviest soandi 
That ever yet thef heard. 

Your castle is surpris'd, your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughtered. To relate the man n er 
Whei*e on the quarry of these murder'd deer 
' To add the deaUi of you. 

Msdcolm, Merciful heaven ! 

. . . t «... 

Macduff, My children too ! 

i?0t«f r Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 

Maedvff. And I must be from thence ! 

My wife killM too ? 

Jl»««f . I have said. 

Malcoh^. Be comforted. 

Mat^duff. He has no children.*-* All my pretty ones ? 
Did you say all ?~0 hell-kite, all \ 
What, all ny pr^ty chickens and their dam 
At one fell awpop ?** 



What truth and energy in the description of Scot- 
land's misfortunes ! The smile, which is described to 
be only upon the countenance of infants, the cries of 
anguish which no one dares to observe, the deatiis ^o 
frequent th^t no one inquires for whom the passing bell 
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^ tolUng---^oes not each Frenchman fancy that he sees 
the piipture of his native land during the sway of Robes« 
pierre? Xenophon has given almost a similar descriiN 
tion of Athens duuring the reign of the thirty tyrants. 
•* Athens,'*' observes he, ^* was only one vast tomb, in- 
habited by terror and silence. A look, a motion, a 
thought becai^e fatal to the unfortunate citizens. The 
countenance of the victim was studied, and the 
wretches sought there for candour and virtue, as the 
jiidge endeavours to discover the marks of guilt in the 
countenance of a culprit *•" 

The dialogue of Rosse and Macduff calls. to mind 
that of Flavins and Curiatius in Comeille, when the for* 
mer announces to the lover of Camilla that he has been 
fixed upon to fight the Horatii. 



Curiatiua. 


Has Alba of three warriors made her choice? 


Flaviu9. 


She has, and I aonounce it 


CuriatiU9. 


Who the three? 


Flaviu9. , 


Your brothers and yourself. 


Curiatiu9. 


Who? 


Flaviut. 


I have $aid. 




You and your brothers. 



The interrogations of Macduff and Curiatius are beau- 
ties of the same order. " My children too ?" — •* Wife, 
children."— "My wife kiUed too ?"— I have said..," 
— " Whothe three ?'»—" Your brotbeis and yourself." 
— ^Who'/'— "You and your brotfiers." But Shaks- 
peare's expression: — "^ hcui no chiiken^^^ remains 
without a parrallel. 

The same artist, who painted this picture, wrote the 
charming farewell scene in Romeo and Juliet. Romeo, 
who is condemned to exile^ is surprised by the morning 
while with Juliet, to whom he is secretly married. 

» Xenoph. Hist. Grace. Lib. 2. 
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Juliet, Wilt thou be gone ? It is not yet near day ; 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark 

That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine car ; 

Nightly she sings in yon pomegranate tree. 

Believe me, love, it was the nightingale.. 
Bwn^o. It was the lark, the herald of the mpfn. 

No nightingale. Look, love, what envious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ; 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on Ihe misty mountain tops. 

'I must be gone and live — or stay and die. 
JulieU Yon light is not day light — I know it, I ; 

It is some meteor that the sun exhales. 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 

Therefore stay yet ; thou needst not to be gone« 
[Romeo, Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death, 

I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 

I'll say yon grey is not the morning'^ eye, 

'Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow ; 

Nor that is not the Iai*k, whose notes do beat 

The vaulty heav'n so high above our heads ; 
^ I have niiore care to stay than will to go. 

Come death, and welcome-^^Julict wills k so. 

How is't, my soul ?— Let's talk— it is not day. 
Juliet, It is, it is* Hie hence — begone— away ! 

It is the lark that sings so out of tunc, 

Straining harsh discord s^ and unpleasing sharps. 

Oh now be gojie— M<we light and light it grows." 

How afG^cting is this contrast of the charms of morn- 
ing and the last pleasures of a newly married couple, 
with the horrible catastrophe which is about to foUow ! It 
is of a nature still more innocent than the Grecians can 
boast, and less pastoral than Amintas or Pastor Fido. . 
I know only one partin.^ scene, which can bear a compa- 
rison with Romeo and Julio t. It is to be found in an In- 
dian dramTi, translated from the Sanscrit language ; and 
even this arises from the novehy of the image, not at all 
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from the interest of the situation. Sacontala, when on the 
point of quitting the paternal roof, finds herself stopped : 

« Sacontala. Ah ! what is it that cling3 to the skirts of my 
robe, and detains me ? 

Canna, It is thy adopted child, the little favni, whose mouthy 
when the sharp points of Cdsa grass had wounded it» has been so 
often smeared by thy hand with the healing oil of Ingudi ; who has 
been so often fed by thee with a handful of Syamaka grains> and 
now will not leave the footsteps of his protectress. 

Sac. Why dost thou weep, tender fawn, for me, who must 
leave our common dwelling place ? — As thou wast reared by me 
wh6n thou hadst lost thy mother, who died soon after thy birth, so 
will my foster-father attend thiee) when we are separated, with anx- 
ious care. Return, poor thing, return— we must part. 

\^Shc bursts into tears » 

Can, Thy tears, my child, ill suit the occasion. We shall all 
meetagain; be firm. See the direct road before thee, and follow 
it.-»When the big tear lurks beneath thy beautiful eye-lashes, let 
thy resolution check its first efforts to disengage itsel£-~In thy 
passage over this earth, where the paths are now high, now low, 
and the true path seldom distinguished, the traces of thy feet must 
needs be unequal ; but virtue will press thee right onward." 

Published Translation of Sacontala. 

The parting scene of Romeo and Juliet is not pointed 
out • by Bandello, and belongs entirely to Shakspeare. 
The fifty-two commentators on this author, Instead of ac- 
quainting us with a number of useless things, should 
have employed themselves in discovering the beauties 
which appertain to this extrawdinary man as his own pifS- 
perty, and those which he has borrowed from others. 
^Bandello thus records tlie parting of the lovers in few 
words : 

<* A la fine, cominciando Taurora-a voler uscire, si basciarono, 
cstrettamente abUraciaroho gli amanti, e plena di kgrime e sospiil 
.sidisscro adio."* 

* Novellc del Bandello, Secopda Parte. 
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<< At lastynforning beginning to break, the two lovers kissed 

tod closely embraced each othei|pihen full of tears and sighs bad^ 
farewcU." 

It may be remarked that Shakspeare generally makea 
great use of contrasts. He likes to exhibit gaiety at the 
side of sadness, to mix diversion and the shout of joy with 
funeral pomp and the voice of sorrow. The musicians^ 
summoned to the marriage of Juliet, aniVe precisely in 
time to follow lierto the grave* Indifferent as to the 
afflictions of the house, they proceed to indecent pleasan- 
tries, and discuss matters totally irrelevant to the fatal 
tvent. Who does not in this recognize a true delineation 
of life? Who does not feel the bitterness of the pic- 
ture ? Who has not witnessed similar scenes ? These ef- 
fects were by no means unknown to the Greeks, and se- 
veral traces of them are to be found in Euripides ; but 
Shakspeare works tliem up to the highest pitch of tragedy. 
Phaedra has just expired, and the persons forming' the 
chorus do not know whether they ought to enter the aparti- 
ment of the princess. 

FIRST DEMI-CHORUS. 

/i/ai, ti dromen e dokei ficran domoiSf 
Jiuadi t*afuut*an de efiifioi aaton brochon, 

SECOND DEMI-CHORUS; 

•• Tid'ou fiareisifirofio otoi manaiy 

TofioUa firtutein ek enoj^fihalH Mtb. 

« Firai J>emU C/iortu. Co^npanions, what shall wc do ? Ought 
wo to enter into the palace, and assist in disengaging the queen 
4x>m her narrow confines ? 

Second DemUChoTua. That care belongs to her slaves. Why 
^TC they not present ? Those, who meddle wirti too many affairs, 
have no safety in life." 
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In Alcestts, Death and Appollo are jokers; Death 
wishes to seize Alcestes, while yet young, because he 
does not like an old victim, or as Father Briimoy trans- 
lates it, a wrinkled tictim. These contrasts should not 
Be entirely rejected, fat they sometimes produce aH effect 
bordering on the terrible, though a single shade of expreS- 
jsion, whether too strong or too weak, is sufficient to make 
them immediately fow or ridiculous. 

Shakspeare, like all tragic poets, hais sometimes suo 
ceeded in displaying genuine comedy, whereas comi^ 
jpoets have nevtr achieved the point of writing good trage- 
dy ; a dircumststtlce which perhaps proves that there is 
spihething of a vaster nature in the genius of Melpomene 
than in that of Thalia.* Whoever paints with ^illthe 
mouhxful si&e of human nature, is sdso able to represent 
thed^cttlous one ; for he who attains the greater object 
can command the less. ^ But the mind, which particular- 
ly employs itself in the delineation of pleasantries, allows 
severer ideas to escape, because the faculty of distinguish* 
ing objects infinitely minute, almost always supposes ttic 
impossibility of enibracing objects*, which are xnfinitely 
grand ; whence it mi^st be conclnded that the serious is 
the true criterion of human genius, and exhibits our true 
nature. " Man that is bom of a woman, hath but a short 
time to live, and is full of misery." 

There is only one conriic writer, who walks at the 
side of Sophocles aild Comejlle— it is Moliere ; but it is 
remarkable that his comedies, entitled TartufFe and the 
Misanthrope, greatly approached towards tragedy ffoiii 

• This I conceive to be what ttie lawyers term a non ae^uUur, 
It cftnnot be said that aU tragic poets have been able to write 
comedy. Rowe, for instance^ whose tragic powers are indlsputar 
ble (witiiess his Fair Penitent and Jane Shore) completely failed 
in the Biter, which was the only comedy he ever wrote.^— Editor* 

o 
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^eir sentiment, and if I may be allowed the txpimim 
in such a case, from their gravi^^ 

The English highly esteem the comic diaracter,of 
FalstalT, in the Merry Wives of Windsor. In fact it isi 
tvdl designed, Aoug^ often unnatural, low, and cutrci 
There are two ways of laughing at the &ults ci man* 
kbd. The one is first to bring forward the ridiculous 
foiUea of our nature, and then to pdnt out its good 
qualities. This is the mode adopted by English writers; 
it b the foundation of the humour displayed by Sterne 
^d Fielding, which sometimes ends in drawing tsafy 
from the reader. The other consists in exhibitii^ praise-^ 
worthy features at first, and adding in succession, a dis- 
play oi so many ridiculous follies as to make us foiget the 
better qualities, and lose at last all esteem for the noU$st 
talents and the highest virtues^ This is the French maio- 
ner — it is the comedy of Voltaire — it is the Mhil mirari 
which disgraces our dramatic productions. 

The partisans of Shakspeare, who so much extol his 
genius both in tragedy and comedy, ^ipgeax to me as if 
they much deceived themselves, when tliey boast that his 
.style is so natural. He b, I grant, natural in sentiment 
and thought, but never in expression, some few fine ^ 
scenes excepted, in whiqh he rises to his great€s$t height ; 
and even in these his language is often affected. He hasi 
sA the faults of the Italians of his age, and is eminently 
defective. in simpliciQr. His descriptions are inflated 
and distorted, frequently betraying the man of bad educa- 
tion, who is ignorant of common grammar wd the exact 
use of words, and who combines^, at hazai^, poetic ex^ 
pressions with things of the most .trivijd natuve. Is it 
jQOt lamoitable that such an enli^tened nation, which 
gave birth to critks like Pope and Addison, should be in 
extacies with the character of the starved apothecary in 
Romeo and Juliet ? It is the most hideous and disgust* 
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ting burlesque; Aough I aBawthata rayofli^tpeeps 
dirough it, as is tiie case^with all the shadows of Shaks^ 
peare. Itomeo makes a reflection upon this miscr^le 
man, who clings so closely to life though loaded with ^1 
its miseries. It is the same sentiment which Homer puts 
wkh so much ^mplicity into the mouth of AchiHes, while 
mthe regions of Tartarus. "I would rather be the 
slave of a labourer on earth, and lead a life of peritary^ 
'than reign this sovereign of the land of shades.'* 

It remains to consider Shakspeare with reference to 
^dramatic art, and after having been aii eulogist,! 
may now be aHowed to become a critic. 

All that has been said in praise of Shakspeare, as a 
dramatic author, is comprised in this passage of Dr. John- 
son : '^ ^lafcspeare has no heroes. His scenes are bcoii>^ ^ 
jaed only by men, who act and speak as the reader diinks 
Aat he shottld himself have spoken or acted on the occasion; 
Even where the agency is supernatural, the dial<^e b 
level vdth life. Shakspeare's plays are not, ih the critical 
and rigorous sense, either tragedies or comedies, but com- 
positions of a distinct kind; exhibiting the real state of 
sublunary nature, wluch psnrtakes of good and evil, joy 
and sorrow, mingled with endless variety of proportion, 
and innumerable modes of combination ; and expressing 
the courseof the world, in whi^h tiie loss of one is Ae 
gain of another ; in which, at the same time, die reveller 
is hastening to his mntj and the mourner burying Us 
friend ; in wbieh die m^fignity of one is sometimes de- 
feated by the frolic erf" another; and many mischiefs and 
benefits bxc done and lutidered without design.'' 

Such is the literary paradox of Shakspeare's admirers, 
and their whde argument tends to prove that diere are no 
dramatic rules, or that the are is not an art* When Vol- 
taire reproached himself with having opened the gate to 
mediocrity, by too highly praising Shakspeare, hcdoubtp 
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lessipieanttosaydiatbybsHpisIik^ aodc il^tiirQr 

ing to pure ni^ture^ npthing was moce casgr th£» to ^fxa^ 
Ae best plays of the £i^^ wt^m. Uy in erd^ to at- 
taii{i the summit of the draofiatic art, it is onfy veq^^ite to 
he^ tpgetheiC inccxigFuous scenes, ^vitlipiiit q^trnq^ffV^t 
or coimexion, to Uend the hyf with ^e nchlky to jmfigle 
burlesque with the path^, to stalapo^ a water-carpef near 
a mooarch and a vender Gf vc^etable*^ at d^side oC a 
queen, who^may not reasonably hope to become tibe mA 
<^ Sophocles and Racine ? Whoever finds himself so ^tu- 
ated in society as to see much of men a^d ^^;s, if he 
will only take the Urouble of retracing the eveols of a siftr 
gle day, his conversati<ms with the artism or the minister, 
the soldier or the princcr-if he wiU only reoal i^ ol^iiel^ 
which passed under his eyes, ihe hall and the fiineral pro* 
cession, the luxury of the rich and the i^st3Pesft of the po&r 
•—if he will do tlus, I say he will at once have qcmposed 
adramainShakspeare's.^yle. It may perhaps be defi- 
cient in genius, but if Shakspeare be not di^Qv^^fcd in 
the>piece as a writer, his dramatic skiH will be emis&y 
imitated. 

It is necessaiy, therefore, to be first persuaded that 
there is an or^ia composition for the ^age w p«!ess, that 
this art necessarily contains it^^d/iem^ s^d that each^eni/^ 
has its rules. Let no one say that tbes^ ^M<ra andrule^ 
are arbitrary, fbrth^ are the j^^Uoe of Nature ho^sftf* 
Art has <Hily sqpaEadied that, wUcKNature has confound, 
selectii^ the moat beautiful features wittH»Hswei;iicing£paini 
the likeness of the grqeit model. Perfec^B tends m node^ 
gree towards the destruci^ of trutjii; and it miiy be said 
tlwt Bacine, with all the exoellence of hisi^A i$ morena- 
turai than Shakspeare, as the Bdvidene Ap<dk), in all his 
grandeur of dimity, possesses more of the huiqan kfrt^ 
aad air than a cmrse E^ptian statue. 
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ooofoitnds all ibi^ genera t>f the art, and destfojrs veiisimi- 
litude, he 4t kaat produoes tmxc tusde ki lib sooies, 
andiofoaesmM^ tenor tfate 

I wiR Bisl awiiile to wfbst exttnt this assertion is true, 
or wlietfaer^lttxrlycf saying or doing tfak^ is 

art a mtami c a n scq copceiaf this multitade of charatteFB. 
I will not famine whether^ in Shaks{)edire^spta3rs, all pro* 
oeed»mpUl3ir tonrar&the catSKStyophe ; wiiether the plot 
is mydSM sboA unravelkd witih aatt^ by liteessmdy pro^ 
tongbga&dfcSrwsu^^g the interest exekerl in the minds 
ol^ aiidieiice. I will onfy say that if our tragedies be 
leiAy diefident as to Incidents (which I by no means al* 
low) it is principally aacribabte to the subjects of them ; 
hiat this does not prove ibsst we ought to introduce upon 
put ste^ the ntoofittiosiides of the nam, whom Voltaire 
caKoil ^drimMen savage* A »ngfe beauty in 8hakspeare 
does not atone for his innumerable faults. A gothic mo- 
nmnent may impart pleasure by its obscurity, and even by 
^dfifomity of its proportion; but no one wouM tliink 
of GhasBo^ it as a model for a p£dace. 

It is ^particularly contended that Shakspoore is a great 
toaster in the art of causing tears to flow. I do not know 
1¥faetiher it Is the first of arts to make a person weep, ac« 
ceidmg to Ae way in which ths^ expression is now un- 
d€rsldod« Those are genuine tears which poetry pro- 
duces, but it is necessary that there should be as much 
admiration as sorrow in ^ mind of tlie perscm vA\o sheds 
them. When Sophocles pitsents to my view CEdipus co- 
voedwi&biood) my heart is ready to break; butmy ear 
iastmck wi&a gende mdancholy, and my cyts affeen- 
clmnted by a ^pectSRsIe transce\idandy fine. I expeiience 
pleasi^o ix6d pain at the s»me moment; I have before me 
a firigfatfiil truth, and yet I fed that it is ^ily an ihgeiiious 
imitation of an action, which does not exist, po'h^ii's ne- 
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ver exkrted. Ht»e my tears Saw ..withdelight. I we^ 
but it is while listtnii^ to ^ s^octrts of die Muses; 
Those daughtere df Heasren weep also ; but jAysy do not 
^tisfiguie their divine &ees by gcknace. Tte apeiaits de- 
l»eted even their Furies wkhbeanlifklcoimf^i^^ ap- 
pareaify because thereis a mond beauty in remorse. 
. . W^ile diseusidi^ this importaan siilfcct, lei me be al- 
lowed to say a few wgcds iiespee&ig the quanel vHbdch at 
present divides the literary woeld. Part of our men 61 leU 
tersadmire none but foreign works, wlule the otim paft 
lean strongly to our own scfapd« According to the fofmer^ 
the writers, who existed durii3g the reign of Louis XI V« 
had not sufficient vivacity in their style, and betrayed a 
ppverQr of ooncepticH^. Accordii^to theothos^i^ this 
pretended vivacity, all theseeCforts of the present day, to- 
wards the attaimnent of new ideas, are only dec^deooeand 
corruption* One party rgectsaU rules, the odbter reeals 
themalL 

Totheformeritmay be observed that an audior is 
lost beyond redemption ifheabandcHis the great models^ 
which can alone keep us within the delicsfte bounds of 
taste, and that it is erroneous to think a style possessed of 
vivacitfrwhidi proceeds oc/x^^&it/fim in exclamations and 
intOTogations. The second age of Latin literature had 
the same [vetensions as ours. It is certain that Tadtiss, 
Seneca, and Lucan possess a more vaded style of. odour- 
ii^ than Livy, Cicero and Vir^L Th^ aftct the ssHoe 
conciseness of ideas and t»^illiancy of exjtfessiim, whi^ 
we at present endeavour to attain. They load their de- 
scriptions ; they feel a pleasure in formii^ pictures to the 
"mind's eye;'' they abound in sentimem,f<»r it b al- 
ways during corrupt times that morality inmost talked of. 
Ages, however,, have passed away, and without regsffld to 
the thinkers of Trajan's time, the palm is awarded to the 
mgn of Augustus, in which imagination and the arts flout 
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I risdief at large/ If examples ^w^ intructive^ I could 

add that anoAer catiK ofdecajT.ki Ladn Ikerature tvas 
the caiifi]^ono£ directs ID the Roman empire* When 
tteOaub^atin tfae.Steate; ^wfaenwHhln the walla of 
Rome, wfai^iras become the coital of the world, e?ery 
jargon migfatfae hedrd from the Gothic to the Parthian, it 
may eaaflj.be siqpfraed diat ^ taste fiir the beauties of 
Horace and Ciceto wa& ^ an end. llie similarity is 
<tt9ting. At least, if 4t should atill remain fashionable in 
France to study foreign idioms, and inundate us with 
firan^bfticinsi bw language will soon lose its iioiid simplici- 
iy^ andthoae^galliii^sMSi wliichGonsfitute its genius ' and 
grace. ^ 

Oneoftheerrorsyintx^wfaioh men of letters have &!• 
kn, when in search of unbeaten roads, soises from the 
oncertaon^ which they observed to exist as to the princi- 
pies of taste. A person is a great authxMr in one journal, 
and a miserable scribbler in another. One calls him a 
brilliant genius, another a decbdmer. Whole nations va- 
ry m opinion. Foreigners dei^ that Racine was a man of 
genius, or that tus numbers are possessed of harmony; 
andwejudgeof En^iah writers in avecydiflferent way to 
the Eng^sh themselves. It would asDonish die French 
if I were to mention what French authors are admired 
and despised in En^and. 

AH this, however, ou^t not to create an uncertainty 
of qpinion, smd cause original princ^les to be abandoned, 
under a pretext-of tbore bdug no estaUtshed standard of 
taate. Tk^t^ is a sure basis, which may always be relied 
upon, namely, ancient tit&^turc. This remains an in* 
vmabic mcidd. It is round those, who poiiit out such 
great examples^ that wc ought at once to rally, ifave 
would escape barbarism. If the partisans of the old 
school go a little too far in their dislike of foreign litera- 

I ture, it may be overlooked. Upqp this princi|de it 'was 
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that Boileau opposed Tasso, asserting that the age ik 
which he lived, had too strong a propensity to fall into 
, tt^errorsof that authop. 

Still by <:eding something to an adversary,- shall we 
not more easily bring public opinion back to good mo^ 
dels ? May it now be allowed that ima^atioti and tfie 
arts were indulged to too great an extent in the reign of 
Louis XIV ? Was not the sart ctpamfmg naiurey as it 
is now termed, almost unknown at that tknc f iVhy 
should it not be admitted that the style of tf» present dajr 
has really assumed a more perfect form, that the liberty 
of discussbg any subject tm brought a greater number 
of truths into circulation, that the sciences have imparted 
more firmness to the human mkid, and more precision 
to human ideas ? I know that there is dsmger m alloW^ 
kig aU this, and that if one point be yielded, it is cfiflk^ 
to know where to stop ; but still is it not possible that a 
man, by proceeding cautiously between tfie two Mnesj 
said always leaning rather towards the ancient than the 
modem one, may unite the two schools, and create from 
Aem the genius of a new era ? Be this as it may, every 
effort to produce so great a revoluticxi will be abortive if 
W€ remain irreligbus. Imagination and sentiment are 
essentially combined with religion. A species of litera- 
ture, frcHn which the charms of tenderness are banished, 
can never be otherwise than dry, cold, and merely posses- 
sed ci mediocrity,* 

* The reader wUi have foand in the foregoing dissertation a 
considerable portion of genuine critical acuxnen, mingled with no 
small share of the national partialities and prejudices, which M. 
de Chateaubriand so freely ascribes to others. When Voltaire's 
earlier observations are against Shakspeare it is declared that, 
while young, his criticisms were" replete with justice, taste, and 
impaitiality/' but when he is not sufficiently abusive, his later 
attacks are preferred. Shakspeare is. placed, by M. de Chateaiu- 
briand^ below such crude authors as Gamier and Hardy. He is 
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IIL~BEATTIE, 

THE genius of Scotland Jbas, during the present age, 
sustained with honour the literature, which Pope, Addi- 
son, Stede, Rowe, ^c. had elevated to a high degree 
of perfection. England can boast of no historians superior 
to Hume and Robertson, and of no poets more richly 
^edthan Thomson and Beattie. The latter^ who never 
left his native desert, was a minister and a professor of 
Philosophy, re^dent at a small town in the north of Scot- 
land* . He is distinguished as a poet by a character entirely 
novel, and when he touched hb lyre, he in some degree 
l»rought back the tones of the ancient bards. His prin- 
d{^i£md as it were only work, is a small poeni 
entitled the Minstrel, or the Progress of Genius. Beat- 
tie wished to pourtray the effects of the Muse on a young 
mountiun shepherd^ and to retrace the inspirations which 
he lumsdf had doubtless felt. Tlie original idea of the 

allowed to have ^ regained the dramatic art after it had been lost 
in Uie lapse of ages,'* but this is only for the purpose of describ- 
ing Moliere as having brought it to perfection. Racine is de- 
clared to be more natural than Shakspeare, and it is deemed 
literary treason that the latter should have been elevated to the side 
of Comeille. I venture, however, to doubt whether a competent 
juijlge, of any natiorij can peruse the scenes, from which M. de 
Chateaubriand himself has made extracts to show their compara- 
tive skill,, yrithout giving a decisive preference to our countryman. 
In spite of " the monatroaUiea" of this ^ barbarian** as M. de C. 
calls him^QV this drunken savage^ if he prefers Voltaire's expres- 
sion to his own, may the day soon arrive when Britain can boast 
of possessing another dramatic genius equal to Shakspeare 1 

Editor. 
P 
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Minstrel is charming^ and most of the descriptions are 
teiy agreeable. The poem is written m metrical stanzas, 
like the old Scotch bsdlads,^ a circumstance which adds 
to its ^gularity. It is tt'ue tbdt 4ie author, likeaU 
foreigners, is sometimes too diffuse, aind sometimes defici- 
ent in taste. Pr. Beattie likes to enlarge .on commcm 
ibaxims of morality, witlK)ut possessing the art of ghriog 
them 9 new appearance, /in j^neral, men of brilfiant ima- 
gination and tender feehngs are not sufficiently profixind 
in their thoughts, (v forcible in tiidr reasoning. AnJQit 

J^^^^.P'^^tl'^'^^M^^^^ ^^ necessary towards the con- 
ception of gre^t ideas. There is a certain calmness of 
heart and gendeqess of nature, which seem to exceed the 
sublime. / 

A worik like the Minstrel can har<By be analyzed; 
but I will extinct a few stanzas finom the first book ^ this 
pleasing {production. I would rather employ mysdf h 
displaying tlie b^uties of an author than in nicely investi- 
gating his fauhs. I would rather extol a writer than de- 
f>ase him in die reader's eyes. Moreover, instructidoJb 
better conveyed by admiration than censure; for die 
one reveals the presence of genius, while the oAet con- 
fines itself tQ 9 4i9^overy of blemishes which all eyes 
could l^ve perceived* It' ^ m the beautiful strran^e- 
ments of Heaven that thepivioity bperceived|,9n4 OQ^ 
by a few irregularities of nature. 

* Th^ stanza of Seattle's ACnstrel is an avowed copy of the one 
used in Uie Fairy Queen. << t have endeavoured,*^ says the aor 
thoTy ^ to imitate Spenser in the measure of his verse, and in tiie 
harmony^ simplicity and variety of his composition^ Thismeasnra 
pleases my ^r, and seems, from its Gothic structure and origintl» 
to bear some'relation to the subject and spirit of the poem/'. 

EniTdA» 
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<< Ab ! Who #«ftl6H Imr hwd il kto climb 

The steep) where Fame's yi^Mid temple shines afar -, 

Ah ! whocantellboirmoilf In adijaavMifae 

Has felt the inllM^iieef MmMpmo^ atari 

And wag*d with Portuae an ^terttai war ; 

Checked by the scoff cff Prsie,. bj Envy's frowQ, 

And Poverty's unconqiiMii>le bi^ j 

In life's low vale reikiote hsis jnn'd alofiey 

Theft dfopt kitCK tlnr gT*m nniMed and iii11tneEin» ? 

And yet thelangourof inglorious dtfys 

Not equa% pppressiVe is to all : 

Him,, who ne'er Ihten'd to Ciie voice of {ffSisey 

The silence of neglect can nef'er appal. 

There are, Ivho^ deaf tOmitcf ATUb!tit>n'3caA9 

Would shrink to heaif the Obstfepefoi^s tt^titip of I%me : 

Supremely bfe^ if td their p\Midn hit 

Health, com^tei^ce, aild^pesrbe. Hot hig:hef aim 

Had he, whose siinpfe tstfe fhescf artless ibes prodidm. 

T^s sapient age disclaims all classic lore ; 
Ebe I should here, in cunning phrase display 
How forth The Mxvstrkl fared in days of yore, 
Right gkuf of heart, though homely iii ari^y ; 
His waving locks and beard all hoSi^ grey s 
And from his bendfed shioulite^ ikitfUat hung 
His harp» the sole coiA]^atiion of his liray, 
Which to the whistling wind responuve rung ; 
And ever as he went some m^try lay he sung. 

Fret not thyself; thoagjfittering cldld of Pride, 
That a poor Villager inspires my strain ; 
With thee le« Pk Bi M i fey gnct Pov^r abide t 
The gentle muses: hfi^ctol the syMn rdgn ; 
'Where thiwigb wild §rOTe> at eve the Icmiely swain 
Enraptur'd rooms,, to ga^e on nature's charms. 
They hatdthe-seneuaH and SCOrn tiie vain; 
The parasite their inflo^oenevei* warms^ 
Ner him whose sovdii4soiiVthe love of gold alarms. 
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Though richest liues the peacock's ptames adom^ 
Yet horror screams from his discordant throat* 
^ JUse sons of harmony and hail th^ moni» 
While warbling larks on russet. pmioos float: 
Or seek at noon the woodhmd scene .remote. 
Where the grey linnets carol from the ML 
O let them ne'er with artificial note^ 
To please a tyrant strain.their little bill) 
But sing what Heaven mspiresi and wander where they will ! 

Liberal) not lavish; is kind Nature's hand ; ' 

Nor was perfection made for man below. 

Tet all her schemes with nicest art are plann'd^ 

Good counteracting ill} and gladness woe. 

With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow; 

If bleak and barren Scotia's hills arise ; 

There plague and poison, lust and rai^z^ grow : 

Here peaceful are the vales, and pure the skies. 

And freedom fires the soul, and sparkles in the eyes." 

To this extract I will adda few more stanzas towards 
the end of the first book : 

« Oft when the winter storm had ceas'd to rave. 
He roam'd the .snowy waste at even, to view 
The cloud stupendpus, from tb' Atlantic wave 
High-tow'ring, sail alcwg the horiason blue : 
Where, midst die changeful scenery, ever new, 
Fancy a thousand wond'rous forms descries. 
More wildly great than ever pencil drew, 
Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant size^ 
And glitt'ring cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts rise. 

Thence musing onward to the soundings sh^re, 

The lone enthusiast oft would take hia way. . ' *- 

List'ning, with pleasing dread, to the deep roar 

Of the wide-weh'ring waves. In black array 

When sulphurous clouds roU'd on the autumnal day, ^ 

Even then he hastenM from the haunt of man. 

Along the trembling wUderneas'to stray, 

What time the lightning's fierce career began. 

And o'er Leaven's reading arch the rattling thunder ran« 
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Responsive to the ttprijghtly pipe, when all 

In sprightly dance the vill^i^e youth were joinM, 

Edwin, of melody ayp held in thrall, 

From the nide gambol far remote reclinM, 

Sooth'dL with the soft notes warbling in the wind. 

Ah then, all jollity seem'd noise and felly, 

To the pure soul by Fancy's fire rcfin'd, 

Ah what is mirth but turbulence unholy, 

When'mth the charms compar'd of heavenly mehmcholy ! 

Is there a h0art that music cannot melt ? 

Alas ! how is that rugged heart forlorn ! 

Is there, who ne'er those mystic transports felt 

Of solitude dnd melancholy bom? 

He needs not woo the Muse ; he is her scorn. 

The sophist's rope of c6bwebs he shall twine ; 

Mope o'er the schoolman's peevish page ; or mourn, 

And delve for life in Mammon's dirty mine ; 

^eak with the scoundrel fox, or grunt with glutton swine. 

For Ed'srin, Fate a nobler doom had plann'd ; 
Song was his favourite and first pursuit 
The wild harp wrang to his adyent'rous hand. 
And languish'd to his breath the plaintive flute. 
His infant muse, though artless, was not mute : 
Of elegance, as yet he took no care ; 
For tlus of time and culture is the fruit ; 
, And Edwin gun'd at last this fruit so rare ; 
As in some future Srerse I purpose to declare." 

Itvi^be seen from the last stanza that Beattie in* 
tended to continue this poem, and he did in fact write a 
second canto sometioie afterwards, bat it is very inferior 
U> die first. Edwin havii^ attained manhood, takes 
walks " of wider circuit'* than before. 

^ One eveiiiDg, as he fram*d the careless rhymey 
It was his chance to wander far abroad, 
And o'er a lonely eminence to climb. 
Which heretofore his foot had never trod ; 
A ?ale appeared below, a deep retired abode* 
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TUUier be hiedi tiMUDQiir'd of the sMief 
For rockt <m vockt pil'd, at hj mai^ »pell^ 
Here scorch'd with ligfatiuiig^ there with ivf gretD, 
FencM from the oorth and east Uda aaivat* daU. 
Soothward a meiuitaia rose with ea^ awellf 
Whose long loof gloves etecaal eattsauir sieda.; 
And toward the western aim a streamlet feO^ 
Where, through the cliffs the eye, remote, survey'd^ 
BlM faiHs, and gUtt'riag waves, and skies lu gcM arrsf^d. 

Along this narrow nEatteyjttu might see 

The wiU deer spordng oe the meadoiw tji^mi^ 

And, here and there, a solitary tree» 

Or mossy stone, or rock with woodbine croim'd. 

Oft did the cUfls reTerheraite the aoiiad 

Of parted fragments tomUiog from en high} 

And tnm the subso^ rfthat cmggf memd 

The perclnng eagle oft was heard le cqr» 

Qr on resoundiog wings to shoot alhwait the ekf* 

One cultivated sfot thevo was» that syread 
Its flow*ry bosom to the nqesHh^ beom,. 
Where many e rose^bad rsarskabbishisig headf 
And herbs for food with (vture pleotf tmm* 
Sooth'd by the Iqllinc aound of fopove aodslimm^ 
Romantic visions swarm oa Edwin's* soul: 
He minded not the sne's laaC tMnMsng gkMi, 
Nor heard from foe the twMight oorfeur tottii 
When slowly ofr hii ear those- lecra^ maofe^ sMe/' 



It is Ihe ifoke o£ an *gplhiBnitt,. wtto-,. after bsiving 
known the illusions of Ae wortd,. has baimdl lahtadS in 
tlu&vetregt, fin* tbr putpenr d imiiiigM s g^ ig ■Mdfa iiw, 
and svngi^ die prames; of Ub €reatoif. TM^teiM&Ue 
dd man instructs the fmittg tmutndfaur,. sbdrevcai&io 
lum Ac secret of his own g^ius. It is evident diat this 
was a most happy idea, but the execution has not iffi- 
swered the first design o£ the author* Thehennit^eaks 
too long, and makes veqr tsite dbasrvadom widv nrgard 
to the grandeuf and maxfrf ^ humaff Mh: Some pas« 
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sages are, hoWever, to be found in this second book which 
recal die chann created by the first The last strophes 
of it are cooaecrated to die memoiy of afinend, whom die 
poet had lost. It q>pears that Beatde was often deadned 
to feel the wdght of sorrows. The deadi ci his only 
son affiK:ted him deeply and wididrew him entirely fix>m 
die service of the Muses. He still lived on the rocks of 
Morven, but diese rocks no longer inspired his song. 
lake Os^an, after die death of Oscar, he suspended his 
haip CXI the branches of a» oak. It is said diat hb son 
evinced great poedpal talents ; perhaps he was the young 
minstrel, whom a father had feelmgly described, and 
whose steps he too soon ceased to trace upon the summit 
of the mountain. 
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OF 



AMERICA. 



ON THE ISLAND OF GRACIOZA, 

tiJ^E Of THE AZORES. 



IN the spring of 1791 I made a voyage to America^ 
Before the vessel^ which conveyed me, reached her desti- 
nation, we were in want of water, as well as provisions ; 
and finding ourselves near the Azores, resolved to touch 
there. Several priests were passengers in the same ship ; 
ftey were emigrating to Balthriore, under the guidance of 
the superior St. . . M. N. Among these priests were 
some foreigners, particularly Mr. T. . . a young English- 
man of an excellent family, who had lately become a con- 
vert to the Roman faith. 

The history of this youtii is too dngnlar not to be re- 
corded, ^ and will perhaps be more particularly interestmg 
to the English reader. 

'Mx. T. . . was the son of a Scotch woman and an 
English clergyman, who was, I believe, the rector of W. 
though I have in vain tried to find him, and may possi- 
bly have forgotten the right names. The son served in 
the artillery, and would no doubt have soon been distin- 
guished by his merit. He was a painter, a musician, a 
mathematician and master of several languages. He 
united with the advantages of a tall and el^;ant person 
the talents which are useful, and those which make us 
court the society of their possessor. 
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M. N. superior of St havbg visited London on 

business, I believe in the year 1790, beoiine acquainted 
with young T. . . This monk had that warmth of soul 
which easily makes prosdytes of men possessing the vi- 
vid imagination by which T. • • was (Ustinguished. It 
was determined that the latter should repair to Paris^ 
send theiesiigii^onorfaisooimnissioa&oitttlttpl^ 
the Duke of Richmond, embrace the Catholic reli^on^ 
and, after entering into holy orders, accompany M. N. to 
America. The project was put in execution, and T. • • 
in spite of his mother's lettm, which he could not read 
without tears, embarked for the new world* 

One of those chances, which decide our destiny, caus- 
ed me to saU in the same vessel as this young mm^ It 
vfas not long before I discovered his good qu^litie^* nAl 
could not cease to be atonished at the singular c^tuim* 
stances, by which a wealthy Englishman pf good birth 
should have thus been tlirown among a troop of Catludic 
priests. T. . • perceived, on his part, that I understood 
him I but he was afraid of M. N. who seemed averse to 
too great an intimacy between his discqple and myself. 

Meanwlule we proceeded on our voyage, apd had pot 
yet been able to open our hearts to each odisr* At 
I^gth we were one night upon deck without «iy of the 
other priests. T. . • related to me his adventures, and we 
interchanged assurances of sincere friendship. 

T. . . was, like myself, an admirer of nature. We 
used to pass whole nights in conversation upon deck, whea 
aU were asleep on board the vessel, except the s^kvs 
upon duty, when all the sails were furled, and the ship 
rolled duUy through tlie calm, while an iinmense sea ex- 
tended all around us into shade, and repeated the magni- 
iieent illumination of the star-sprinkled sky. Our 
conversations, at such ijimcs, were perhaps not quite un- 
worthy of the grand spectacle which we had before our 
eyes ; and ideas escaped us which we s^hould be asham- 
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ed of exjjpressbig in ^oekty^ but whkh I should bchsppy 
to recal and write dowiw If was in one dT^Sese eharmmg 
ittl^ts when we were about fifty teaguds from the coast 
<rf Virginia, and scudding under a ligbt breeze from the 
west, wfaieh bore to us the aronoAtic odotir of the hid^ 
that T. • . composed for a French RomaiA^e, an «r vAiidtk 
exhaled the very spiric df the scene that inspiied «i. I 
have preserved this valnabte eompo&itidn^ add when I 
happen to r^Mat it, , emotions arifc in my" breast which 
few people om com ptehend* 

B^ihre this fieriod, the wind having cbriven os consi« 
deiably to the n^rA/we found oursdves under the^nbces* 
shy <tf then also ttdcklg in water, &e. ^hicb we did at 
Seini Peter's Istond, dn the coast of Newfouc^nd. Dur- 
ing the fikKoght we were onshore, T. . . and I used td 
ramble amptig the itiountains(^tUs frightful island, and 
loae otirscdves aiaidst the fogs that perpetually prevdi 
fbete. The sensitive imagination of my friend found 
pieamure in these sombre and romasitie scenes* Some* 
tnOBs, when \«b wandered in &e midst of douds ai|d 
storms, fistemng te^ f oariog waves which we could not 
^Ssceni, andltet oufsclves upon a bleak desolate heath, 
or gazed at the red torrent which roHed among the rocks, 
T. • • • would imagpbe himself to be the bard of Cona, and 
in his capacity of Demi-Scotchman, begin to declaim ^ 
from Ossoan^ or sbg to wild airs, composed upon the spot, 
passages &6m that work* Hh music oft» led me b^ck 
to ancient ttmes^*--** *Twas like the memory of joys that 
are past, pi^^kig and moufnful to the soul," I am er- 
tremdy sorry tiiat I did not write down the notes of some 
of Aese extraordinaty songs^ which would have astonish- 
ed amateurs and artists. I remember that we passed a 
whole afternoon in raising four large stones, to the memo- 
ry of an unfortunate man, in a little episode after the man- 
ner of Ossian, taken from my Pictures tf.Kature.^z po- 
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dtlcdon, known to some nieti of letters, which has been 
destroyed. We thought afRoasseati, who amused hhn* 
adf widi overtunung the rocks in lus bland, that he mig^ 
$ee what was under them. If we had not the geiuus of 
the author of Emily, we had at least his ^plicity. At 
odiksr doKs we botanized. < 

Onour^ ani?al at Baltimore, T. • . . widiout bidding 
mefarewdl, and widKWt appearing to feel the indraacy* 
wUkh hadsubsbted between us, left me one monung, 
and I have never seen him since. When I retired to Eng- 
land, I atdeavcmred to discover his famihr, but in vain. 
I had no wish but to ascertain diat he was happy, and 
take my leave ; for when I knew him I was not what I 
now am* At that tim^ I rendered Um some service, and 
itis not congenial with my disposition to remind a person 
QftheobligaticKisccmferredby me. when rich, now that 
misfortunes have overtaken me. I vi^aifeed ufoa the Bi* 
shop of JLondon,. but ia the registers, which he pemutledi 
me to examine, I could find no clergyniaa of T.*s name^ 
I mu$t have mistakei) the orthogra^y. M I know is that 
hehffdabrodier, and that two of his sisters had placcsat. 
court, i have met with few men, whose hearts harmo* 
nizednux^e with mine than that ofT. He had, nevertfae* 
less an e^piession ia his eye of some concealed diought, 
wiiich I did not like. 

On the 6th of May, about eight o'clock in die morn- 
ing, we discovered the Peak of the island bearing the same 
name, w^idi is said to surpass in height that of Tenerifib. 
Soon afterwards we perceived lower land, and towards 
nooQca^anotkor in a bad road, upon a rocky bottom, 
and in forty five fathoms water. 

The inland of Gracioza, before which we lay, is com-' 
posed of small hiQs, that swell but towards their summits, 
so as to rcsemb^ the graceful curving form of Corinthian 
v«ies. They were, at tte period o( which I am speak- 
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iiig; coytredwiihtliefitthvaniwe;cxf grain and it.ahad 
a fikasant odour pcoo&ff to ^Azores. In the midst of 
these viidip}atii^€arpete,appc;ai^s^iKi^^ 
t]ie fidds, ibrmed of volcaI^c stoiies^ in cob^ and 

white, heaped ime upon aiiotbior to the btigjht of a oaan^ 
breast. Wild fig-tvees, with thdr violet leaves awl litfle 
purple figs Bpmgjtd upoa^ branchaslike knots of flow* 
ersuponac^^^wereisGatteitdheieandtl^ dirough 
the cowtiy. - An abbey iws vinUe at the top of a moun. 
tsdoiand at its base ina nod^ the red roofe of the little 
town Santa Cru2. The whole island^ with all its bays, 
piqpes, ci«eks and promontories, was reflected from the 
waves. Great naked roeks coiisdtuted its exterior boun* 
dary, and formed^ contrast^ by their smoky colour, to 
the festoons of qiray hanging to them, and appearing in 
die; sun.fike sSver laoe. The peak of Peak Islimd, beyond 
GracbiBa,.majesdc!B% raised its head above a mass of 
d(»]ds, and &rmed the background erf* the picture. A 
sea of emerald and a sky of die purest azure supplied the 
mnn tints <^ the scene, while the numerous sea-fowl and 
the gwy crowaof die Azores flew screaming and croaking 
round our vessel aS' she lay at anchor, or cut the sur&ce 
lof die l^Uow with their wings^expanded fai the shape of a 
adde, augntendiq; aroood us noise, motion and life. 

It was decided that I should land as interpreter with 
T. another yaut^.^3an, and the se!cx>nd captain. The 
boat was hoistedxMit, and the sailors began to row us to- 
wards the.shore, which was about two milesfrom the ship. 
It was notlcxig before we observed a btistle on the coast^ 
and a puinace- ^proachiog us. The moihent it came 
within hail, we distinguished in it a number of monks. 
They addressed us in Portugueze, Ualian and Ef^Ksh; 
and we replied m these three languages, that we were 
Frenchmen. Great alarm prevailed in the island. Our 
Vessel was the first of large bulk that had ever appeared 
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dicre, and ventured to anchor in the dangerous road when 
dlicA^wwas. The new Hi- coloured flag bad likewise 
never been aeen in tbis part.of tfie world before; and 
the ifvhabitantfi ktiei;^ not but that we might be from 
Algiers or T^inis. When thejr saw that we wore 
^ human form, and understood ^hat was said to 
us, their joy was universe. The t}^ks invited us into 
dieir pinnace, and we«oon readied Santa Cruz, wfaere we 
landed with difficulty on account of a violent surg^e whicli 
continually beats there* 

AH the inhabitants of the i^and ran to see us. Four 
or five unhappy men, who had been hastily armed witll 
pikes, formed our guard. The uniferm of hii Majesty 
attracting {)ardcular notice, Ipasssed for tlie important 
man of Ui^ deputation. We were conducted to the Go- 
vemor's miserable house, where his Excdlency, who was 
attired in an old green dress which had formerly been or- 
namented with gold lace, gave us an audience lof recep- 
tion, and graeioudy perniitted us to purchase the articles 
we wanted. 

After this ceremony we were ^Bsmissed, and the ho- 
nest monks conducted us to a large hotel, which was neat, 
commodious and much more like the Governor's palace 
than ihe one he inliabked. 

T. . • . had found a Mow countryman. The brother, 
whowasmostactivefor us, was a Jersey sailor, whose 
vessel had been wrecked at Graeioza several years before* 
He was the only one of the crew who escaped death, and 
being not deficient, as to intelligence, he perceived that 
there was only one trade in the island, that of the monks. 
He resolved, therefore, to become one, listened with great 
docility to the instructions of the*holy fathers, learnt iPor- 
tugueze as well as a few words of Latin, and beii^ i^om- 
ricnded by the circumstance of his belonging to England, 
this wandering sl^eep was admitted into the sacred fold. 



lie was delighted to find any one timt understood it. He 

fl»fatian,tobepe<ipM "ftftib-nHnidca, rndtb^foUanlogf^r* 
eiinislancemay.stinrejto ciMiyeyiin ide^ fC^IJMe igSOianiQiPi 
in which those gocidMieEsttmAioodjittlji^ Ol09$.0f tb$ 
4i|^xteeiith x»itar j» 

Wehad>bebnmystei$oiafily cofi^^ ^A«tt»U S9t 
poBk in^the paridi>chutqht lioda*.tbe idea that we hitdoQVjer 
flBenjso>eunkiiis.imin$(rw[iieot. Th^ of^smsi took W 
:fiea(t.j^th a tciuni(4iitnt air, a9d pl^yed.a jPQ^t nJMrs^Ie 
idiscprdant aort of Htany, iryJug^U .the ^i«e^p discojwr.flur 
j)d«iiri^pain9itrj^)Qk^. >Veiippe^:edrtp l)e es^tc^i^y 
miliriaed. T^ vv^tfeeii.^p^esjljrspBrpachcdj ^^4 iP^RV- 
jedjustftc^ touch the Jkey3 wlthigr^<fesi)ect. Jbe <)rgaa« 
•istttade a^pas to bini,iiis Jijf paying : ^^ ^ake care**' Ml 
itt.onoe T. • . . displayed ^tl^rBpipny of apelelH^tedp^- 
itD ffliagkie;a mQi^j8»nttSipgW«*?- Tlie flrgapi^it ,9)flMlt 
.fisU to th&caitii ; ;tbe<afx^s j^tpod^pepi^optjlpii^^ faje 
4dfidienthefl»iiyi9iigcar^let^ :l)T«thQrs ,iri ptj^i^fn^e 
dmadetihe fm>ti:C}^culous 4;^l»np^ pf a^^ 

.'US* 



M^iOV»e}vesif^tQm{|}.^l3pjpird,:acoom tbe^goqd 

i&diecs,.wbottK)k.€haigepfQ|ir Jiettecsfor .fljirope, i^ 
tkft us with.gn»tt f)rote3tatioQS ofrfrjka^dsl^ip. The nfmjd 
had hfieaendangeistv, during tbe,|^i$cedi»g:q)gbt^ by;a 
brisLgak^&'QBklhe JSast Wjeivi^bfid to .weigh; ^chpr, 
fauMsvMre e3|>ec^ted„lo^ it. :S)ioh.was.tl»e^<pCj9Hr t»* 
pedition* 

R S- 
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Jt^Jfifm words toncermnjg the Cataract df€amAk 

TKiS&mous cataract is ^e fiHest in ^ iMim 
w^ld. ^ It is formed by the river Niagara, ii»i^h pcoceeds 
from Lake Erie, and tluroirs itself into the Ontado. The 
Mbal^trane mites from flatter lake. Itspeipendi* 
^tilarheightma;^ be about two hinubed feet; but tbt 
qiuse of its vioknce is that, from Lake Esie. to.' the cata« 
mct^ the river constantly flows with a rapid dediikatioh for 
almost six leagues : sothat^attheplaceof fidl, itis more 
like an impetuQiBs sea than a river, and a hundred liiou- 
sand torrents seem to be rushing towwds the gaping 
gulph. The cataract is divided into two branches, and 
forms a curvt, in the shape of a hewrse-shoe, the length of 
iidiich is about half a mile^ Between the two falls is an 
enormous ro^ hollowed out below, which hangs with iafl 
ite firs, over thechaos^of tihe waters. The mass of the ri- 
ver, which ^di^tates itself on the south side^ is collected 
' into the f<»'iii of a Iso'ge cylinder at the moment it quits the 
bmk, dien rolls out in snowy whiteness, and slunes in 
- the sun with eva^ variety of j^ismatic colours. Thatp 
' which fills on the northern side, descends in a terrific cloud 
' like a cdumn of water at the deluge. Innumerable bows 
are to be seen in the sky, curving and crossing over the 
abyss, and from it proceeds a horrid roar winch is heard 
\ to the distance of six^ miles around. The water, dius 
< 'furiously filling on the rock beneath, recoils in cloucfe of 
whii'ling spray, whidh mount above j{he summits of ffie 

* forest, and resemble die thick smokd^of a tremendous iDon- 
t-flagiidon. Enormous roc&s, towering upwards likegi- 

• gantic phantoms, dworate the sutd^me sce^e; Wild wal- 
nut trees,.of a reddish and scaly appearance, find the 
means of desolate existence upon these fossil skeletons. 
Scarcely a living animal is seen in the neighbourhood, ex- 
cept eagles, which, as they hover above the cataract in 
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search of prey, areovapowered by the cuirent of aur^ and 
forced with giddy fall to the bottom of the abyss. 

The spotted Carcajou^ suspended by its long tail from 
the e&tremi^ of a lower branch, tries to catch the fr^^ 
ments of drowned carcases whicbf are thrown ashore by 
the boiluig surge, such as those of elks and bears; while 
rattlesnakes announce, by their balefql sound, that they are 
lurking on eveiy sidi^. 
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TO THB COUNTMT OF THB SATAG15. 



1 TOOK my departure fot the country of the Sava* 
ges in a packet boat, which was to convey me from New 
York to Albany by Hudson's river. The pasaengeis 
were numerous and agreeable, ccmsisting of several wo- 
men and some American Officers. A fiesh breeze con- 
ducted us gently towards our destination. Towards the 
evening of the first day, we assembled upon deck, to 
partake of a coUaticm of fruit and milk. The women 
seated themselves upon the benches, and the men w«fe 
stationed at their feet. The conversation was not long 
kept up. I have always remarked that when nature ex« 
hibits a sublime or beautiful prospect, the spectators 
involuntarily become silent. Suddenly one of the com- 
pany exclaimed : *^ Near that place Major Andr6 was 
executed." My ideas instantly took anodier turn. A 
very pretty American lady was intreated to sii^ the bal- 
lad, which describes the story of that unfortunate young 
man. She yielded to our solicitation ; her voice evident^ 
ly betrayed her timidity, but it was exceedingly replete 
mth sweet and tender sensibility. 

The sun now set, and we were in the midst ci lofty 
mountains. Hpre and there huts were seenj suspended 
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over die ^s^ but A^ so<m didap^sced amdng 4)e 
denies of Imng^ whkeaad rosj^ hue, -which borbontaliy 
flitted past diesc liK/tfcflings. . When the samnuts of ttut 
locks and firs iirere^iscoyfared above tibese ckmds, onp 
In^^ haivi; foncied them to be islinds 'Boating iti the air^ 
The majestic rmr, the tides of wtuch tun North and 
South, lay oaacictcfaed before us ih a strait line, indoaed 
bet9V£en, twa exiaedy paialkl banks. Spddenfy 
.it took a ttim to this West, winding ita« gulden wa^wia 
ffi'oiiind amoufltaiti Whidh overlboked the river with all 
itsphiiltty and bad the apj^earance of a hi^ bsquei^ tied 
at it^ base witfi aznre ribwd* We preserved a profound 
silence ; for my own part, I hardly ventured to breadie. 
Nothing Interrupted theplaintive songof the fairpaesen- 
^, exc^ tfie !S0Hnd (t)f which we wcr^ hardly sensible) 
tnad^ by the vessel, t» it gBded befone a light brecie 
-through the water, Sometitties the voice acquired an ad- 
^tibted swcB when we steered near the bank, and'in two 
'orihrec places it was repeated by a slight echo. The 
aficknls Wotdd ferve imagined that the soul trf Andrg, at- 
tracted by this impressive melody, ftlt a pSeasurein imtr- 
tnming its last notes -among the moinitaiirs. The idea 
^this httivc and Unfortunate man, who ^vas ateverahtt 
a poet, who died for his coimtiy in the fiower df his age, 
-tegrtttedby his fcflow citizens and h6ttouti?a by. the -tears 
^ Washingtbn, spread wcr this tofttentie-steene a softer 
tint. The American officers and I had tears! in tnir-eyes 
—•I from the efiect of the delicious stale oftnihAinto 
Ifi^hich I^ was plunged—T^iey -no doubt from the recoUec- 
tion of "dieircountry^s past troubles, wMch doubled the 
t^ahniKss bf ^ present momeiit. They could not, with- 
out a ^ort ofecstacy, contemplate a district, lately cover- 
•fed with balttafions in glittering arms, and resounding 
^trtth^hcnoiseof war, tiow 'buried in profound tranquillity. 
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lighted by tlie last fires of day, decorated wAi '^ the 
pomp of nature, animated by the soft whisde of Vii^nim 
nightingales, and the cooing of wild pigeons; \Aak the 
simple inhabitants were seated on Ae point of a rock, at 
some distance from their cottages, and quietly observed 
lour vessd as it passed along the river beneadi them; 

; ;The tour, which I made on this occasbn, was in fact 
only a prelude to a journey of nmch greater importance, 
ihe.plan of which I communicated, on my return, to M* 
de Malesherbes, who was to have laid it before govern-^ 
nxent I intended nothing less than to decide, by a land 
investigation, the great question of a passage from tihe 
South sea into the Atlantic by the North. It is known 
that, in spite of the dSbrts made by Captain Cook, and 
subsequent navigators, thb point has always remained 
doubtful. In 1786 a merdiantman pretended to have en- 
tered an into'ior sea of Ncxth America at 48 lat. N. and 
those on board asserted that all, which had been con- 
sidered as continental coast to the North of Califismia, 
%vas a long chain of islaujds extremely close to each other. 
On the other hand, a traveller from Hudson's Bay saw 
the sea at 72^ lat. N. at the mouth of the river Cuivre. 
•It is said that a frigate arrived last summer, which had 
been sent by the British Admiralty to ascertain the truth 
or fallacy of the discovery made by the merchantman a- 
bove mentioned, and that this frigate confirms the truth 
of Cook's reports. Be this as it may, I*will just state 
what was my plan. 

If government had favoured the project, I should 
have embarked for New- York. There I^ould have 
had two immense covered waggons made, to be drawn by 
four yoke of oxen. I should have also procured six small 
horses, such as those which I used aa my first expedition. 
I should have taken with me three European servants, and 
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tbree savagea of the Five*Ni^(ms. Beasons t>peratc to 
pcevcnt the mention of some psolkulars of the plao' whict^ 
it was my intentibn to foUow ; the whole foitns a small 
vdume in my possessicm, which wpuld tkot.bc usdess to 
those who explore unknown regions. Suffice it to sajr 
HkBt I- would have renounced aU ideas of trayersii^ the 
deserts of America, if it would have cost the wn^ in- 
habitants a smgk tear. ' I should have wished that among 
the savages, the man with a long beard might, long after 
toy departure, be spoken of as tte fiiend awi bene&ctor 
t>f the human race. 

When I had made evoy pre(wation, I should have 
set out directly towards the West, proceeding along the 
lakes of Canada to the source of the Mississippi, which I 
should have ascertained. Then descending by the plains 
of Upper Louisiana as far as the 40th d^ree of Northern 
•latitude, I should have resumed my counse to the Wesl^ 
so as to hare reached the coast of the South Sea a little 
above the head of the gulph of Califianiia. FoUowing 
the coast and keeping die sea always in sigjbt, I should 
next have proceeded due North, thereby turnmg my 
4xiek.^n New Mexico. If no discovery had ^ altered my 
line of progress, I should have pursued my way to the 
mouth of Cook's Inlet, and thenoe to the river. Cuivre in 
72 d^ees lat. N. Finally^ if I had i^ whete found a 
passage, and could not double die most Northern Capfe 
of America, I should have i^-entered the United States 
by Hudson's Bay, Labrador and Csmada. 

Such was the immense and perikMi^ voyage, which I 
pix)posed ta undertake for the service of my county and 
J^urope. . I csilculatfcd that it would occupy (all accidents 
apart) five to six years. There can b^ no doubt of its 
• utility. I should havegiven an account of die duce 
kingdofns of Nature^ of die people and their manners. X 
should have sketched the princij^ views^ $;c«. . ' .■ -^^ 
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Aim tbe f)enb of dbe JMroey, tthejr \0crexiiidoubtBd* 
If 'groat, imd those, udio snidce okx oakokiicns 011 i^ 
tukfocu vviH :protnbfy out be^ispoeod lb tmyd ainofig 
fffvflge natmis^ Bsople aium thatedw^ however, log 
awoh m tfaosttc^GL When liir» exposed to ai^idoiv 
ger, ia Amenica, it iw«s alhra]» Jooal jand caused bj imgr 
oiirn igifriufenoe^ net by the inliBbitanta. Fw in^tance^ 
nkm I lAias <at the ottaradt of 2f iagaca* t^ Indian ladder 
Imiig'bnQkeD whioli ^d.&nnfarly bofio ikm^ I wtstodL 
in:^^ vf OKjr goafci'snpvesentatiAtts, Id d^noend to the 
bottom of the &11 by means ci a rock, ^ cnagg^ pointy 
ef Y/bkh pn;yected. Jt was about two hundr^d^fect Jngb» 
and I made the attesnpt Jrr ^te of tbe jroaDing patarac^ 
and &ighfful at^^as which gatfod •b«ea& ^me, iny hes4 
did Jiot awim, and I fdescended abaut fiurty feet, 
but 'bene flKTOck!bccaisiej6nux>di;axid vertical ; iniur wore 
tbereany toagfir roots or Ssmresiforakyfisetitor^t^upon. 
I icknainefl hangnail .morJeagth by my.hmda, neither 
beiagable to raaaccnd nor {xoceed, fading 4ny Sogers 
la^fen'by dcgcaes IcomdK inieigfat of my body:, ;and!00iw 
aideiii^ adsath ;inevilaUe. Thene aise ^w men, who have» 
in ihe coarse ofltheir lii^sa, passed .two:such minutes as jL 
fioqferieDOcd over^the yawning horrors of Niagam. My 
J»nds.at 'lei^x){iened and ZidL J3y jooost extraordi* 
nary igood £>rtune Lalighted on .the naked rook. Jt was 
1 liard enough to ha^ne dbished me in pifices, and yet I did 
! «dt :ftel modi nijuved. I^was -within half an inch of the 
' abyss, yet had not ^rolled into it:; *but when the .cold 
ovaterl^egan to penetrate f to my skin, I perceived ifaat I 
Aad a(M escaped soeasilyaslatfirst ime^^ied. JtMbin-^ 
4Ut^ii0rt4ble,pein in-«^ leftiann ; Ihad^bvokea^above 
4^16' elbow. }Myi^ide,>who observed :me>fr0m 6borc, 
wulnowhomilrmade signs, ran to look far some ssw^gesp 
Kwho withmocbtrenbledrewiiie^up by bxrch jsadi^uoSi 
can led me tatbQir habitations. 
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This was not the only risic I ran at Niagara. On 
arriving at die cataract, I alighted and fastened my horsed 
faddle rouiid my arm. As I leatied forward to lode 
down, a ratde-snake iqpnd in the neighbouring boi^es*. 
The horse took fright, reared on his hind legs and sqp* 
proached the edge of the precipice. I could not disen* 
gage my arm ffom the bridle, and the animal, widi in* 
creasing alarm, drew me after him. His feet were aU 
ready on the point of slipping over the brink of the gulpbi 
and he was kept from destruction by nothing but thie reuia* 
My doom seemed to be fixed, when the animal, astonislU 
ed at the new danger which he all at once perceived, made 
a final effort, and sprung ten feet fi^om the edge of thepre- 
cipice. 
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A NIGHT 



AMOVO THE SATA6B8 OF AVBSXCA. 



IT is a feelingi natural on the part of the unforttinatey 
to aim at the illusions of happiness by the recollection of 
past pleasures. When I feel weary of existence, when I 
feel my heart torn by the effects of a commerce with man- 
kind, I involuntarily turn aside, and cast a look of regret. 
Enchanting meditations! Secret and inefl&ble charms of 
a soul which enjoys itself, it was amidst the inunense de- 
serts of America that I completely tasted you ! Every one 
boasts of loving liberty, and hardly any one has a just 
idea of it. When I travelled among the Indito tribes of 
Canada — when I quitted the habitations of Europeans, 
and found myself, fat the first time, alone, amidst bound- 
less forests, haybg all nature, as it were prostrate at my 
feet, a strange revolution took place in my sensations. I 
was seized with a sort of delirium, and followed no tracks 
but went from tree to tree, and indiJEbrendy to the right or 
left, saying to myself : ** Here there ia no multiplicity of 
roads, no towns, lio confined houses, no Fresidqits, Re^ 
publics and Kings, no laws and no human beings.—- Hu« 
inan beings ! Yes — some worthy savages, who care noth.-^ 
ing about me, nw I about them ; who, like myself wan- 
der wherever inclination leads them, eat when they wish 
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ity and sleep where they please. To ascertain whether I 
was really in possession of my original rights, I put kl 
practice a thousand acts of human will, as fancy suggest- 
ed them. These proceedings hig^y enraged the great^ 
Dutchman^ who accompanied me as a guide^^ahd who in 
hi3 soul believ;ed me to be a madman. 

Released from the ^rannical yoke of society, I com- 
prehended the charms of that natural independence, fat 
surpasung all the pleasures of which civilized man can 
have an idea. I comprehended why a savage was tinwill- 
ing to become an European, why several Europeans had 
become«avages, and why the sublime discussion an the 
inequality oflcaryMtims was so litde understood by most 
of our philosophers. It is incredible to what a stat^ of lit- 
tleness nations and their higMy boasted institutions were 
reduced in my eyes. It appeared to me that I was look- 
ing at the kingdoms of the earth with an inverted telescope, 
or rather that I myself was enlarged, exalted, and contem- 
plating, with the eyes of a giant, the remains of my dege- 
nerate fellow creatures. 

You, who wish to write of mankind, transport your- 
selves into the deserts. Become for an instant the' chil« 
dren of nature— then, and not till then take the pen. 

Among the innumerable enjoyments,^ which I expe* 
rienced during these travels, one in particular made a 
lively impression upon my heart* 

* Almost all that follows is taken from the manuscript of my 
Travels in America^ which perished together with sereral other 
incomplete works. Among them I had begun one, Lee Table* 
mix de la Mature^ which was the historjr of a savage tribe in Ca* 
Dada, moulded into a sort of romance. The frame, which inclose* 
ed these pictures of nature, was entirel7 new, and the paintings 
themselves, being strange to our climate, might have merited the 
indulgence of the reader. Some praise has been bestowed upon 
my manner of delineating nature, but if the public had seen the 
Work now mentioned, written as it was by fragments on my knee 
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I was going to see the celebrated cataract of Niagara and 
bad taken my road through the ImCan natioos, which iu^- 
habit the wilds west of the American plantations. My 
guides were the sun^ a pocket compass, and the Dutch- 
man whom I have mentioned. This man perfectly undqr** 
stood five dialects of the Huron language. . Our equipage 
• consisted of two horses, to the necks of which we festened 
a bell at night and then allowed them to go at large ia the 
forest. At first I was rather afraid of losing them, but my 
guide removed this apprehensbn by pointing out the ad« 
mirable instinct^ whicli causes these sagadous animals ne- 
ver to .wander out of sight of our fire. . ^ 

One evening, when we conceived thjE^t we. had pro- 
ceeded so fiir as to be only about eight V niae leagpes 
from the cataract, we were just about to ali^t from our 
horses, that we might prepare our hovel, and %ht our 
fire accor£ng to the Indian custom* Ait this moment 
we perceived a blaze in the woods,. andscxHi afierwards 
espied some savages seated on the bank of the same 
stream, which flowed past us. We approached them, 
and die Dutchman having, by my order, asked permis- 
sioa to pa^ the night widi tliem, it was granted on the 
spot. Accordingly we all began our labouns together* 
After having cut branches from the trees, fixed stakes, in 
the ground, stripped oif bark to cover our palace;, and per- 
formed some other general services, each of us^ turned his 
attention to his own ai&irs. I fetched my saddle, which 

among tlie savages themselves, in the Forests and on the banks of 
Amerrcan lakes, I presume to state that they would probably have 
found matter; more deserving their notice. Of all this work only 
a few deucbed kaves remain iu my possession, and among them 
i» the Night, which 1 now insert*. I was destined to loae by the 
vevolution fortune, parents, friends, and what is never to be regain- 
ed when once lost, the det.iil of reflections as they naturally arose 
during my travels. Our thouglUs are perhaps the only property 
to be called really our own--<-e ven these were'taken from me. 



iaiilifully served aa my pillow during the whole joiimey. 
The guide attended tp ouf horses^ and with regard to hia 
preparaticKis for the nighty be was not so delicate as my- 
sdf> and generally availed himself of some old trunk of 
a tree for his bed. Our work bemg finished, we seated 
oufselves in a circle, with bur legs crossed like tailors^ 
In th^ centre of us was an immense fire, at which we pre- 
pared our maize for »ippen I had a. bottle of brandy 
too^ which not^ little increased the gay spirits of the sa* 
v^s. They produced in return some legs of bcar> and 
we made a royal rqpast. 

The^party was composed of two women with infants 
at the breast, and three warriors; Two of tlie latter ^ 
might be about forty to forty-five years of age, though ^ 
they ^pesffed ta be much older ; the third was a young 
man. 

The conversation socm became general, that is to say, 

by some broken expressions on my part, and by many 

gestures, an expressive kind of language, which the In- 

' dian tribes comprehend with astonishing readiness^ and 

which I learnt among them. The young man alone pre* 

served an obstinate silence^ keepmg his eyes stedfastly 

fixed on me. In spite <^ die black, red, and blue str&iks, 

with which he was disfigured,, and the further mutilation 

of having no ears, it was easy to perceive the noble and 

sencfthle es:pression which*. animated liis countenance* 

How favombly did I think of him for not likmg me ! He* 

appeared to be mentally reading the history of all the 

calamities, with which Europeans had overburthened his 

country. 

The two little children, which were entirely naked, 
had fallen asleep at our feet, before the fire* The women 
took them gently in their arms, and laid them upon skins^ 
with that maternal c:kre wliicli it was delicious to observe 
among these pretended savages. The Conversation at 
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length died away by di^grees, and each person sunk ta 
rest in the place which he had hitherto occupied* 

I waSy however, an exception, beipg unaUe to close 
my eyes. Hearing the deep breathing of my compa- 
nions on all sides, I raised myliead, and restbg on my 
elbow, contemplated, by the red light of the expiring fire, 
the sleeping Indians stretched around me. I acknow- 
ledge that I found it difficult to refrain frofn tears. Good 
young man ! How affecting did diy repose appear to me ! 
Thou, who didst seem so feelmgly alive to the misf(»:<- 
tunes of thy country, wert of too lofty and superi(»r a dis« 
position to suspect a stranger of evil intentions. £uro- 
peans, what a lesson is this for us ! These savages, whom 
we have pursued with fire and sword, whom our ava« 
rice has not even left in possession (^ashovelfuU of earth 
to cover their dead bodies on aU this vast contmenthereto- 
fore their patrimony— >these very savages received their 
enemy in their hospitable huts, shared with him their mi- 
serable repast, and their couch to which remorse was a 
stranger, enjoying close to him, the sleep of the virtuous. 
Such virtues are as much above our conventional ones, as 
the souls of diese uncultivated people are superior to those 
of man in a state of society. 

The moon was bright. Heated by my ideas 1 rose 
and took a seat at some distance, upon *the root of a tree 
which crept along the side of the rivulet. It was one of 
•those American nights, which the pencil of man never 
will be able to pourtray, and which I have remembered a 
hundred times with delight. 

The moon had reached the highest point of the Hea- 
vens, and a thousand stars glittered in the great clear ex* 
pause. At one time the queen of night reposed upon a 
group of clouds, which resembled th« summit of lofty 
mountmns crowned with snow. By slow degrees these 
clouds stretched themselves put, assuming die appearance 
of waving transparent zones of white satin, or transfonUi* 
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ing themsdves into light frotlqr flakes, of which cofintless 
numbers wandered through the blue plams of the firma* 
ment. At another time the aerial vault appeared as if 
tmsformed into the sea shore, where horizontal beds, 
and parallel ridgea might be discovered, apparently form* 
^ by the regular flux and reflux of die tide. A gust of 
wind then dispersed the clouds, and they £3rmed them- 
selves into large masses of dazzling whiteness, so soft to 
the eye that one almost seemed to fed their delicate elas* 
ticity^ The landscape around me was not less enchant- 
ing. The cerulean velvety light of the moon silently 
spread over die forest, and at intervals descended among 
the tie^ irradiating in some degree even the deepest 
thickets^ The brook, which flowed at my feet, hiding 
itself now and then under the umbrageous oaks, sallows 
and sugar-trees, and re-appearing a little further off, aU 
brilliant from the constellations of the n^ht, resembled an 
^azure riband studded with diamonds, and transversely 
marked with black lines. On the other side of the stream, 
in a large natural meadow, the clear light of the moon 
shone without motion on the turf, extending like a cur- 
tain over it. At one moment the birch-trees, which were 
scattered here and there through the Savanna, were, by 
the caprice of the breeze, confounded with the soil on 
which they grew, and enveloped in a sort of grey gauze ; 
at another they ceased to retain thb chalky appearance^ 
and buried themselves in obscurity, fomung, as it were, 
islands of floating shade upon a motionless sea of light. 
Silence and repose prevailed throughout the scene, ex- 
cept when a few leaves fell here and there, or a sudden 
gust of wind swept past, accompanied occasionally by 
the dismal note of the owl. At a distance and at inter- 
vals too I heard the solemn sound of the cataract at Ni- 
agara, which, in the calmness of night, waslengthened out 
from one desert to another, and expired among the sCli- 
taxy forests. 
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The astonishiDg grandeur ofiEhis picture^^atid the Bie- 
laticholy, which it inspired; are nbt to be expressed by 
human language. ^The most l^eaudful ni^tsin Europe 
can eonvey nO idea of it. In vain does the imaginaffion 
try to roam a» tegc amidst our cultivated plains, for 
every where the habitations of mankind oppose its widi ; 
but in this deserted region the soul d^gfats to bury and 
lose itself amidst boundless forests — it loves to wander, 
^by th6 Kght of the stars, on the borders of immense lakes, 
to hover on the roaring gulj^ of terrific cataracts^ to fiS 
with the mighty mass of waters, to mix and confound 
itself, as it were, with the wild sublimities of Nature. 

l*hese enjoyments are too escquisite. Such is Our 
weakness diat excess of pleasure becomes painful, as if 
nature were afraid of our forgetting that we are men. 
Absorbed in my existence, or rather wandering entirelj' 
from myself, having no distinct sentiment or idea^ but an 
ine&ble indescribable sensaticxi, resembling the mental 
happiness which we are told that We shall feel in another 
World, I was suddenly recalled to the one which I inha- 
bit. I fidt iU, and was convinced tiliat I must indulge 
my reverie no further. I now retyimed to our Ajaufpa, 
and lying down near the savages, soon sunk into pro- 
found sleep. 

On awaking in the morning, I found my companions 
ready for departure. My guide had saddled our horses ; 
the warriors were armed, andtlie women bu^ in collect- 
ing their baggage which consisted of skins, maize, and 
smoaked bear. I arose, and taking from my portman- 
teau some powder and ball, and a box made of red wood, 
distributed these among my associates of tlie night, wlio 
appeared to be pleased With my generosity. We then 
separated, not without signs of mutual regard and regret, 
each touching his forehead and breast, according to the 
custom of these children of nature, which appeared to me 
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veiy superior to tbe ceremonies practised by usi. Even 
to the young Indian, who cordially took the hand wluch I 
ofl^red, we all parted widi hearts fiiU of each other. Our 
friends pursued their way to the North, bebg directed by 
the mouses, and we to the West under the guidance of 
my compass. The warriors departed first, the women 
followed, canymg the baggage and infants on their backs, 
suspended in furs. The little creatures looked back at 
us and smiled. My eyes for a long time followed thi» 
affecting and maternal spectacle, till at length the group 
entirely disappeared among the thickets. 

Benevolent savages, who so hospitably entertained me, 
and whom I doubtless shall never again behold, let me be 
here permitted to pay the tribute of my gratitude. May 
you long enjoy your precious independence in those de« 
fightful solitudes, where niy wishes for your happiness 
will ever follow you.. What cpmer, my friends, of your 
immense deserts, do you at present inhabit? Are you still 
together, and always happy ? Do you sometimes talk 
about the stranger of the forest? Do you picture to 
yoursdves the kind of country which he iidiabits? Do 
you utter wishes for his happiness, while you recline upon 
the banks of your solitary rivers? Generous family! 
His lot is much changed since the night he passed with 
you ; but it is at least a opnsplation to him, while perse« 
cuted by his countrymen beyotid the seas, that his name 
is, in some unknown wilderness at the other extremity of 
the world, stUl pronounced with tender recollection by 
tbe poor Indians; 
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ANECDOTE 

Of a Frenchman y who dwelt among the ^Savages. 



PHILIP DE COCQ, who was bom m a little vil- 
lage of Pitou, went to Canada in his infancy, served ther^ 
as a soldier, at the age of- twenty years, during the war of 
1754, and after the batde of Quebec retired to thecountiy* 
d'the Five Nations, ^ where, having manied an Indi» 
woman, he renounced the customs of his native land to 
adopt the manners of the savages. When I was travel- 
ling tlirough the wilds of America, I was not a Utde sur- 
prised to hear that I had a countf yman estoblished as 
a resident, at some distance in the woods. I visited him 
with eagerness, and found him employed in pointing 
some stakes at the door of his hut. He cast a look to- 
wards me, which was cold enough, and continued his 
work ; but the moment I addressed him in French, he 
started at the recollection of his country, and the big tear 
stoQd in his eye. These virefl-known accents suddenly 
roused, in the heart of the old m6n, all the sensations of 
his infancy. In youth we little regret ^pleasures of our 
first years; but the further we advMce into life the more 
interesting to us becomes the recc^ection of them ; for 
then every one of our days supplies a sad subject for 
comparison. Philip intrefttcd me to enter his dwellings 
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and I fdlowed him. He had considerable difEculty in 
expressing what he meant I saw him labour to regain 
the ancient ideas of civilized man, and Z watched him 
most closdj. For instance, I had an. opportunity of ob- 
servmg that there were two kinds of relative things abso. 
lutely effaced from his mind, viz. that of any superfluity 
being proper; and that of annoying others witliout an ab« 
solute necessity for it. I did not chu^e to put my grand 
questicxi, till after some hours of conversation had restor- 
ed to him a sufficiency of words and ideas. At last I 
said to him : " Philip, are you happy ?" He knew not 

. at first how to reply. — " Happy," said he, reflectuig— 
" happy I Yes ; but happy only since I became a sa- 
yage. — "And how do you pass your life V^ asked I. — 

., He kiughed.— -" I understand you,'^ continued I. " You 
thir4k such a /question unworthy of an answer. But 
should you not like to resume your former mode of living, 
and return to your country ?''^ — ** My country ! France I 
If I were not so old, I should like to see it again."--*. 
** And you would not remain there ?" added I. — ^The 
motion of Ph&Ip's head answered my question suffibient- 
}y. ** But v/ixA induced you," continued I, " to be. 
come what you call a savage ?"*—" I don't know," said 
he,-—" instinct." This expression put an end to my 
doubts and questions. I remained two days widi Philips 
in order to observe him, and n^ver saw him swerve for a 
single moment from the assertion he had made. His 
soul, free from th^ conflict of social passions, appeared to 
me, in die laftguage 6f*the savages with whom he dwelt, 
calm as the field of battle after the warriors had smoked 
together the calumet of peace. 
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ON MACKENZIE'S TRAVELS 

In the interior of North America. 



THE general interest, with which travels are read, 
may perhaps be caused by the inconstancy and satiety of 
the human heart. Tired of the society with whiqh we 
live, and of the vexations which surround us, we like 
to lose ourselves in the C(Mitemplation of distant countries, 
and among unknown nations. If the people, described 
to us, are happier than oivselves, their happiness diverts 
us ; if more unfortunate, their afliictions are consolatory 
to us. But the interest, attached to the recital of travels, 
is every day diminishmg in proportion tQ the increase cST 
travellers. A philosophical spirit has caused the wonders 
of the desert to disappear, 

« The magic woods have lost their former charm," 

as Fontanes says. 

When the first Frenchman, who investigated the 
shores of Canada, spoke of lakes similar to seas ; cata; 
racts which fall from Heaven, and forests the depth of 
which could not be explored, the mind was much more 
strongly moved than when an £nglish merchant, or a 
modern Savmt tells you that he has penetrated to the 
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Pacific Ocean, and that the fidl of Niagara is only a hun- 
dred and forty-four feet in depth. 

What we gain m knowledge, by such information, 
we lose in sentiinoit. Geometrical truths have destroy- 
ed certaui truths of the imagination ^ which are more im- 
portant to mwality than is supposed. Who were the 
first travellers olF antiquity? The legidators, poets, and 
ha;oes — Jacob, Lycurgus, Pythagoras, Homer, Hercules, 
Alexander. The " dies peregrmationis^^ are mentioned 
in, Genesis. At that time every thing was prodigious 
without ceasing to be real, and* th« hopes of these exiated 
men burst forth in the exclamation of ^^ Terra tgnota ! 
Terra immensa /*'* 

We naturally dislike to be confined within bounds, 
and I could almost say that the globe is become too^maU 
for man siiice he has sailed round it. If the night be 
more favourable than the day to bspiration and vast con- 
cqptipns, it is because it conceals all limits, and assumes 
the appearance of immensit}'. The French and English 
travellers seem, like the warriors of tho^e two nations, to 
have shared the empire of the earth and ocean. The 
latter have no one, whom they can oppose to Tavemier, 
Chardin, Parennin,. and Charlevoix, nor can tiiey boast 
of any great work like the ** Lettr^s Edifiantes ;^^ but 
tl^ former, in their turn, possess no Anson, Byron, Cook, 
or Vancouver. The French travellers have done more 
than those of the rival nation towards making us ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of foreign coun- 
tnes^noon egno — mores cognamt ; but the English have 
been mwe useful as to the progress of universal geogra- 
phy—- en ponto pathen,t m mart passus est. They 
share with the Spaniards and Portuguese the honour of 

* Oh land unkno-wnj oh' lattd of vast extent J 

t Odyssey*' jj ^. ' , 
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haying added ne^ seas and new cdntinents to the globt) 
and of having fixed the limits of the earth. 

The prodigies of navigation are perhaps those, which 
afford tte' highest idea of human genius. The reader 
trembles, and is full of admiration ^hen he sees Columbus 
plunging into the solitudes, of an unknown ocean, Vasco 
de Gama doubling the cape of Tempests, Magellan em- 
erging ftom a vast ocean to enter one vaster still, and 
Cook flying from one pole to the other, bounded on all 
sides by the shores of the globe, and tinable to find more 
seas for his vessels. 

What a beautiful spectacle does this navigator affi>rd, 
when seeking unknown lands, not to oppress the inhatu- 
tants, but to succour and enlighten them ; bearing to 
poor savages the requisites of life ; sweating, on their 
charmix^ banks, to maintain concord and amity with 
these simple children of nature; sowing among icy 
regions the fruits of a milder climate^ and thus imitating^ 
Providence, who foresaw the fall and the wants of man ! 

Death having not permitted Captain Code to com- 
plete his important discoveries, Captain Vanccnivor was 
appointed by the British Government to visit all the A^ 
merican coast from California to Cook's River or ibikfi^ 
as it b sometimes called, and to remove all doubts, which 
mightyet remain concerning a passage to the North West 
of the New World. While this able officer fulfilled his 
mission with equal intelligen^ee and courage,, another BtOg- 
lish traveller, taking his departure from Upper Canada, 
proceeded across deserts and through forests to the Nortb 
Sea and Pacific Ocean, _ _ ., 

Mr. Mackenjde, of whose travels I am about to 
speak, neither pretends to the honour of being afiSoiemifie 
man, ti(X a writer. He was simply earning on a traffic 
with the Indians in futs, and modestey gives his account 
to the public as only the journal of his txp«dition. Some* 
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times, however, he interrupts the thread of his narrative 
to describe a scene of nature or the manners of the sa<* 
vages ; but he never possesses the art of turning to his ad* 
viui^ge tfap^ litde occurrences, which are so interesting 
in die redtals of our mis^onaries. The reader is scarce- 
ly iftfbrmed^ who were the companions <tf the author's fa- 
tigues. No' transport . is exhibited on discovering the 
ocean, which was the wished- for object of his enterprize, 
no scenes of tenderness at his return. In a word, the 
reader is never embarked in the canoe with the traveller, 
and never partakes (^ his fears, his hopes and his 

perils. 

' Anotlier great fault i$ discoverable in this work. It 
is unfiirtmiate that, a ^mpk journal should be deficient in 
method and perspicuity, hut Mr. Mackenzie manages 
Hs suli^ct in^ a confused way. .He never states where 
EortChepeiiVyan is, from which he first sets out; what 
discovqries bad been made^in the regions he was about to 
v^it, before he undertook to explore them ; whether the* 
place, at which he stops near the entrance of the Frozen 
Sea, was a bay, or men^y aq expmsion of the river, as 
one is led to suppose. How can the braveHer too be ccr- 
taia thai: tliis. great river of the West, wluch he calls Tt- 
coutche Tess^ is the river of Cohimbk, since he did not 
go dowp to its mouth ? How haf^pens it that part of die 
course of this river, which he dul not visit, is nevertheless 
marked Upon his map ? iec« Sec. 

In spite jofihese numerous' defiK^ts, the merit of Mr. 
Rfodkenzi&'s jounal \^:vety great, but it require com- 
mentaries; at onetitoeto give an idea of the deserts iitjiieh 
thetrav^rl^ci^ssiiig, and impart a Ftttle spirit to the 
meagre dryness of his narrative, at another to explain some 
pcMnt of geography left m an obscftre state by the author. 
These omissi<Mi5 1 wiU attempt to supply. 
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Spain, England, and France owe all their Americaa 
posaessionsto three Italians, Columbus, Cabot, and Ve- 
razani. The genius of Italy, buried under its ruins, like 
the giants under the mountains which they had pUed upon 
each other, appears now and then to awake, for the pur- 
pose of astonishing the world. It was about tlieyear 
1523 that France employed Verazani to go in quest of 
new discoveries. This navigator examined more than 
600 leagues of the North American coast, but he found- 
ed no colonies. 

James Cartier, his successor, visited all the country 
called Kanata by the savages^ that' is to say, the mass tf 
huts.* He ascended the great river, which received from 
hnn the name of St. Lawrence, and advsoioed as &r as the 
island of Montreal^ which was then called Hochehga. 

In 1540 M. de Roberval obtained the viceroyalty of 
Canada. He transported several femilies diith^, with hi^ 
brother, whom Francis I. distinguished by the appella« 
tion o{ HannibaPs gen d^armci on account of his brave* 
ry ; but being shipwrecked in 1540, " with them sunk,'' 
said Charlevoix, ^' all the hopes which had been conceiv* 
ed of forming an establishment in America, no one d^- 
mg to flatter himiself with the idea of being more skilful or 
fortunate than these two brave men," 

The disturbances, which soon afterwards began in 
France, and continued fifty years, prevented the attention 
df govemn>ent to any events at a distance. The genius 
of Henry IV. having stifled civil discord, the project of 
founding a colony in Canada was resumed with ardour. 
The Marquis de la Roche embarked in 1598 to try his 
fortune again, but his expedition had a disastrous end. M. 
Chauvm succeeded to.his projects and misfortunes^ and 

* The Spaniards had certainly discove^rcd Canada before James 
Cartier and Verazani. , There are some who assert that the name 
of Canada is derived from two Spanish words Mca ntrdir. 



bstfjr xoi CtMsiihoddre. dc Catie, bciih^ itnplo^^d dh thii . 
same enterpriz* afwut the feast 1603, confided the Arec^ 
tion of it to Samuel de Champelairr, Vpiiose name brihgs to 
dlif recollection the fouhdtt of Quetjte, sifid the ftlher of 
Frettch coloniw ih Worth Aiherica. 

FfoYtt this tittii the Jesuits i^ere entrusted with th* 
(are of eontinumg th^ discoveries hi the interior of the tk- 
ftenlbDr forests; Th^n began those fkmoas thiis»icMi^, 
i;rinchfe3tteiid*dthef'rtnch Empire from thfc bdrdfdri of 
the Atl*itJcV and tlier rcy reglctti k Badson's Bay, to the 
siiorts of the gofpfr of lifexico. l^atheirs Biart and Ene* 
mond Masse traversed the whole of Nova ScOtia ; Father 
Jfteseph penetrated to Ldbe Nipivlng ; Fathers B^dlibsux 
aAd Datiiel visited tfi^ inaghlfieent deserts of the tiuran^r, 
hsMttM iSttt lake of that mme, Lake Michighan, and 
Lake Erie ; while Father de Lamberville caused Lakt 
Otoarib, and the fivt'cahton^ of At boquob to be kitown. 
Atti^cted by the faop6 of tfiuityrdotDf^ and the recital of 
tne strfSsrifi^s trnich' their coihpaiiioiis had endt(itd,'0ui6t 
^bbiircirs m the evangelical' viheyisftd^^ dl part^, 

and spread themselVes itito itery dreary rq^ioii. " '^hey * 
were sent,'* says the historian of New France, " and t6*|r 
weiit with joy. Thcjit accompUsihed the prori^se df the > 
Saviour of mankind, l^ making his gospel ktewn 
tftrougbout' the wca^ld*^ 

* 'thediscoveiy Of th^ Oliio aM the Miss&as^i in the 
West of Lake Superior, the Lake of the Woods ih the 
North West of the River Bourbon, and the interior coast 
iX laAes B^ ifr the North; Wa^ the resutl^ of these a]pos* 
tolip travels* Hie Missionaries had even a knowtdet^ dT 
those Mocky Mountains^^ which itfr. IMfackeniie' crossed 
on his way to the Pacific Ocean, and of the great river 
flowing to the W<dst, that isto say, ^ C^umbia.^— If angF 

* Th«y called this chain the mouDt|i|i of BriUiant Stoneiii 

u 
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cpe should wkh to convince himself tiiat I advanee cnly 
what is true, it will be sufficient to cast^ui cyt oyer the aor 
cient charts of the Jesuits* 

All the great discoveries, therefore, in the bteri(»r of 
Nqrth America, were mad^ or pointed out when the £ng» 
lish became masters of Canada* By giving new names 
to the lakes, mountains, rivers and streams, or by corrupt* 
ing the old French names, they have ^y thrown gpagt^- 
phy into disorder. It is not even sufficiently proved that 
the latitudes and longitudes, which they have given to cdr«* 
tain places, are mcxre exact than those fi^ed by our learn- 
ed missionaries.^ . 

In order to fc^m a correct idea oi the point from 
which Mr. Mackenzie took his departure, and of lus gene- 
ral course, it is perhaps essential to observe the. following 
particulars. 

The French missionaries and the ramblers tfarou^ 
Canada ha.d pushed their discoveries as £ur as Lake Oui- 
iiipie, or Ouinipigon to the west, and as far as Lake Assi- 
nibouls or Lac^des Cristmatix to the North. The first 
iof these appears to be the one called by Mr. Mackenzie 
the Slave Lakcf 

The Anglo-Canadian Company, wluch carries on the 
trade in furs^ hasestaUished a &ctory at Fort Chepew- 
yan j; or Chepawayan, on a lake called the L^e of the 
Mountains, which coqamunicates wi^ the Slave Lake by 
a river. 

*Mr. Arrowsinitl^i^at pres^th&moftt cdebrat^ geogra- 
pher in England. If any one will take .his grei^t map of the UnU- 
ed States, and compare it with Imley^s last maps, he will find a 
prodigious difference, particularly in that part which lies between 
the lakes of Canada and Ohio. The charts of the Missionaries^ 
on the contrary, much resemble Imley's maps. 

t The French niaps place it in latitude 5"* N. an^ the English 
in 53. 

♦ 58^ 40' lat N. and 10« 30' long. W. meridian of Greenwich. 



. ¥ioin tte Slave Lake proceeds a river which flows to 
Ae North, and which Mr. Mackenzie designates by his 
pivn name. The river Mackenzie falls into the Polar Sea 
at 69* 14' North latitude and 135^ west longitude, me- 
ridian of Greenwich. The discovery of this river and its 
navi^tion to the northeni Ocean are the object of Mr.* 
Mackenzie's first travels. 

He left Fort Chepewyan on the 3rd of June 1789,' 
and returned thither on the 12th of September in the same 
year. He left it a second time on the 10th of October 
1792 on a new expedition, directing his course to the 
West. He crossed the Lake of the Mount^ns,. and a- 
scended d river called Oungijah, or Peace River, which 
takes its source in the Rocky Mountains. A great river 
descends beyotid these mountains, and flows to the west 
where it loses itsdf inthe Pacific Ocean. It is called 
Tacoutche-Tesse or Columbia. 

The passage from Peace River to that of Columbia, 
and the facility of navigation in the latter, at least to the 
ipoint where Mr. Mackenzie abandoned his canoe, were 
the discoveries which resulted from Mr. Mackenzie's se- 
cond enterprize. After an absence of eleven months he 
returned to the place of his departure. 

It must be observed that as Peace River proceeds 
from the Rocky Mountains to throw itself into an arm 
of the Lake of the Mountains ; as the Lake of the Moun- 
tsdns communicates with Slave Lake by a river which 
bears diis latter name ; and as Slave Lake, in its turn, 
pours its waters into the Northern Ocean by the river 
Mackenzie, it follows that the Peace, Slave and Macken- 
zie rivers are in fact only one, which proceeds from the 
'Rocky Mountains in the west, and precipitates itself intd 
the Polar Ocean. Let us now take our departure with 
the traveller, and descend the river Mackenzie in compa- 
ny withhim. 
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I^ erosses tlie Laj^e p( til|« I^|(>ypt^w> en^i? %ve 
^iver, which brjiigsh|i9tQfth9 Ifkf of ^ ^vm Mm^ 

ytts Mackenzie river« jFroni the la^e to tl3s p^int ^ 
country pp tl)c tiprtb t^ii^e isbw ?nd coveiKBd wi^ forest^ ; 
onlthe^outh ^t is more devii^ bmt sdso varjr wopdy. 
We here observe many trees thro\i^ ^lown $fid hlttfi^&m^ 
by fire in ^e midst of lybiqh youDg pc^ifar^ ^9^9 Mv- 
ipg risen ^re $inoe i^ c^ai^gmtipp. It is WPfthf^^ 
remai^llthat when aforest of fo^and birches is cqnsunie4 
by fipejpc^Jars^pear instead of thero, though tl?ercwii$ 
previously jxo tree of this genus i^ the space lai4 opep \ff 
th^ devouring element. 

The naturalist will perhaps eontest tl^ accucapyof 
this observation on the part of Mr» Aj[^ken2|e } for if) 
Eiirq>e ev^ thipg, which derange pur system^i is tail- 
ed as ignorance, or the wanide^ii^ of igiagin^ti^H) ; but i^ 
phi)osop|i9r ^n ^y an4 op »ti;i| ca^ ^emgt t^e ^uty 
of tha streams wl^cb w^ter the New W9^. t^^ 
reader repress tp hiiffs^f ^ ii^m^se i^v^r, ^bwiMP 
thropgh tte thicks fopes^j-t^tet hiw figW? l^ himwif W 
the apcidwtal cffcwn^t^ticfsi iwwe^d w^ ^ itre^j 
upon its banks. Tfee A«l?erj<»q oak^ i^Uwg Ifm 9>4 
age» b^ tbpir hq^y he^d^ in the §tin^aui ; t^ jpjanes of 
jhe West beni} tow$ii^ the w^ve with the blgcj^f squfrreb 
anfj white ermines, frbich^re dyiaa^g up thw ta]fnl»» 
0r ^portiqg »nKH|g Ifeeir l»^cbe&» the Cwa^ttW ^^^ 
jnpr^ }Pm in the group ; the Vkgipian ppplww gPW i» # 
wditaty miwttw, rMPle«gthw ifcems^Iyes ^ttt intQ a iBQiPr 
ing avenue. Sometimes ^ rim rtishiiag froni thff dieplb^ 
of a desert, forms a magnificent junction with awt|»8r 
riv«r as it.crp«ses sprue ndWefqrest. At othpf tinier |i , 
roaring e^issm^t covers the side of ^a mount^n wi* its 
aaum veil. The b^ks ^^m to fly, to ^o<}, tc> «irtai^ 
to diminish. Here are towering rocks which p¥^hang 



99^ fimmGd Ufee fbf pliatilhat gave tbexn birth- On id| 
wfefif imifiiaKmi arc i»md, . wbieh it would be d^iflSimlt to* 
^f6m» TNf piA<if^ ^Qm frpg$ ivbU^b low Ukp hvi^ 
mA from ^Afflw ii*^<A lii* in lth» trwnfcs of pld wi||©wfi..+ 
The J^6p(s|e4 «fy pf fib9. l^n^r ^terostdy reqemblfil ^1^ 
imhJmi 9in bs^U ?i¥;ft w h)i»g^ »bwt tH^ npf^ of s^eqi^i 
and the barkbg of a dog.| The traveller, agreeably (]f <. 
cdved in Aese wild regions* fancies that he is approacb- 
iiig the cottage of a laboiirtF, ami that he lleai^ tt^^ 
motion of a flock. 

Harmonious warblings swell upon the breeze, and fill 
the woods, 9s it the Hamadryads joined in universal cho- 
rus; but the CQncert soon grows w^er, and gra4ually 
dies aw^y among thip cedars and the ru^es, so that you 
ran hardly say^ at the moment the sounds diminish into 
^enoe, whether the^ still exist, or ar^^ only coptiijued by 
imagination. 

1^. Mackenzie^ coi^tinuing to descend the. river, af-i 
rived eye long at the country inhabited by the savages p^- 
ed Indian Slaves. They infi>rmed him that he woul4 
find lower down, on the banks qf the ^mq stream, aiiodier 
tribe c^led Hare Indians ; an4 still lower, as he approach^ 
td the. sea, the esquimaux. 

" pudng our short stay with these people, they amus- 
ed us with dancing, which they ^ccompaiyed with their 
voices, trhey leap about and throw themselves intp va- 
riofis antic postures. The women suflfer their arms to 
]^^, as without the power of motiop.** 

f Tree-frtg. 

I « They deposit their young in the stumps of decayed trees. 
They A) not croak like the frogs in Europe, but during the night^ 
bai^ fike dogs.^* Xe Fere du Tertre^ .Hi8toii*e Katur. de)i An^ 
tales. Tom. Ill, No, 51 r. 
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The songs and dances of savages have altvays some- 
thing in thetn, whidi i$ mekmcholy of voluptuous. 
« Some play the flute," says the fether du Tcrtre, " others 
^g, and ^m a kind df music whieh has to them much 
sweetness." According to Lucretius, attempts^were made 
to imitate the sin^g of birds by Ae human voice, long 
before poetry, accompanied by die lyre, charmed the ears 
of mankind. 

M liquidaa aviuni vocet imitarier wre . 
AnUjimt multo^ guam lavia carmina cantu 
Concelebrare hominee fioatenty aitreaque juvare. 

Sometimes you see a poor Indian, whose body h quite 
bent by excessive labour and fatigue, and a hunter, whose 
appearance breathes a spirit of cheerfulness. When they 
^unce together, you are struck with an astonishing con« 
trast ; the former becomes at once straight and balances 
faimsdf with unexpected ease ;. the latter lungs the most 
mdancholy airs. The young female appears as if she 
wished to imitate the graceful undulations of the birches 
in her desert, and the youth the plaintive murmurs which 
creep through their branches. 

When these dances take place on the margin of a 
river, smd in the recesses of a forest, where uidcnown 
echoes for the first time repeat the sound of the human 
voioe ; and where the bear of the desert lodes from the 
heights of some rock at these pastimes of savage man, ^ 
cannot but acknowledge that there b something grand in 
the very rudeness of the picture ; we cannot but be af- 
fected when we reflect upon the destiny of this cbikl of 
nature, which is bom unknown to the world, dances for 
a moment in tibe valleys through which it will never pass 
again, and soon reposes in the grave, under the moss of 
these deserts which has not even preserved the impression 
of its footsteps. " Fulssen quasi non essem.'*' 
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iPassing^ under some sterile mountains, the traveller 
steered to knd^and climbs the steep rocks with (me of 
his Indian ^ hunters. Four chsuns of mountains form the 
grand divirioos of North America. 

The first proceeds from Mexico, and b only a pro* 
longation of the Andes, which cross the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama. It stiwtches from South to North along, the great 
South Sca^.always inclining towards Cook's Inlet Mr. 
Mackenzie calls this ridge the Rocky Mountains, and 
passed them between the source of Peace river and the 
river Columbia, where it falls into the Pacific Ocean. 

The second chain beginis at Hat Apahches^ on the. 
Eastern borders of the Mississippi, extends to the Noth- 
East under the oame of the AUegamcsy the Blue Mom* 
tains, and the Laurel Mountains^ passing behind the Fk>» 
ridas, Virginia sind New England, through the interior 
of Nova Scotia to th^ gulph of St Lawrence^ It divides 
the waters which &U into the Atlantic, from those which 
swell the Mississippi, .tiiie Ohio, and the lakes of. Lower 
Canada. . . - 

It is^roba^ that this chain formerly extended to the 
Atlantic, and served as a barrier to it, in the same way as 
the first rid^ sf^l borders on the Indian Ocean* . The an- 
ciei^ continent of America, therefore, apparently began at 
these mountains ^^ for the tl^nee. diif^rent level tracts of 
country, so regularly marked,, from the plains of Pennsyl- 
Scania to the l^v^niHihs of Florida, indicate that the part 
in question was covered with water, , and afterwards left 
bare at difiercnt periods. 

Pppc^ite the bank of tlie gulph of St. Lawrence 
(where, .as I b^ve said, the second chain termioates) rises, 
on the East of Labrador, a third ridge. ahnost as long 
as the two former. Itexteaids at first on the SouthrEast 
to the Outaouasy forming the double source, of the rivers 
which precipitate themselves into Hudson'a Bay, and 



fhote which pay the tribute of tficif waiters to the guiph 
df St. Lawrt^fiee ; theh tufnihg id ttit Norths West, and 
itttetcbmg aSdng the Northern coalst of Lake Safygs^, it 
arrives at Lake St. Aniie, i^het6 it takcfe the stepe oft 
fii^k, to tlie North. West and South- W*st^ 

Its Southern arm passes to tile ^ittti of |reiM hkt 
QuMpk^ betwecin the marshes which feed the rivtf Al- 
bany to James Bay and the fsumcuiis^ ftom ^hioh ^ 
MssKK^»f» receives its foods destiiied to fidl IMO ^K 
gulph of IS^xico. 

its >forthcrn arm Douches oil SwM's bdbt md the fiie- 
tdry of Osiudburgh; Uietv erossfaig the mar Severn, 
leadbes Port Nelson river^ passing to tfie NorA of Lake 
Ouinipic* kfin^yumfecftwithttefooilfadiakiofniloi^ 
taans. 

This IS of less extent than att^ of the othei^ It be- 
ghisat the borders of the river Sask&Uhiwme, sfrctehes to 
tbs Northrfast between the rivers &lan and ChufthfaS^ 
then extends Northward lo latitude ^7, whene it is divid'- 
cd into two branches, of which the one, continuing its 
Nordiem direction^ reaches the coast of the FrosenSea; 
while the other, running to the W^st, meets with Mackeh- 
sic river. The etamal snow, with whidb these mount^ns 
arecrovhied, feeds, on the one hand, the rivers which fall 
into Hudson's Bay, and on the other, those which arb 
swoUowed by the Noftfaern ocean. 

It was one of the mountains of this last chain which 
Mr. Mackenzie wanted to climb with his attendant* 
Those, who have only seen tihe Alps aUd Pyitnees, caa 
finrm no idea of these hyperborean solitudes, these deso- 
late regions where strange animals are wandering on un- 
known ifiountains, as was the case after the general de- 
luge. Baraper ignotas errant animalia monies.^^ Clouds, 
or rather humid fogs, incessantly hang on the summits of 
these dismal elevations. Rocks^ v^tch are beaten with 
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perpetusd ndns, pierce vnAi their blackened o^gs tfirou^ 
the whitish vapour^ resembling in their forms and immo- 
bility phantoms, wMeh are gazing at each other in fright^ 
fol silence ! 

Between these mountains, deep valUes of granite are 
perceptible, clothed in moss and watered with torrents. 
Stint^ firs, of the species called by die English spruce, 
and small ponds of brackish water, far from varyiog the 
monotony of the soene, augment its uniformi^ and gloo- 
miness. These regions rewuod with the extraordinary 
cry of the bird, which inhabits the North. Beautiful 
swans that swim on these wild waters, and clusters of 
respberry bushes growing under the shelter of some rock, 
seem as tf shdtered there to console the travdler, and to 
remiiulhim of that Providence, which knows how to 
spread graces and perfumes even through the most deso- 
late country. But it is at the borders of the ocean that the 
scene is tidield in all its horrors. On one side extend vast 
fields of ice, against which break the discoloured waves, 
and no sail is ever behdd upon them ; on the other rises 
a district, mountainous, barren, and calculated to inspire 
tiie most melancholy ideas. Along the coast nothing is 
to be seen but a sad succession of dreary bays and stormy 
promontories. At night the traveller takes refuge in some 
cleft of a rock, driving from it the sea eagle, that flies 
away with clsimorous shrieks All night he listens with 
terror to the roaring bfthe winds reechoed in his cavern, 
and the cracking of the ice upon the shore. Mr. Mac 
kenzie arrived at the coast of the Frozen Ocean on the 
12th July, 1789, or rather at a bay of ice where he ob- 
served whales, and perceived afiux.and reflux of tide. 
He landed on an island, the latitude of which lie fixed at 
69^14'N. This was the boundary of his first expedi- 
tion. The ice, want of provisions, and the depression o 
spirits exhibited bv his people, did not allow hitn to de- 

X 
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^:end as far asthe sea, which was doubttess oqly at a short 
distance from him. For a Icnig time the sun had never 
set to the eye of tlie traveller, but appeared pale and en:« 
larged) as it mournfidly moved through the frozen ex« 
p^se. 

MiseraUetbey 
WhO| here entang^led in the gathering icei 
l*ake their ladt look of the descending sun ! * 

While, full of death, and fierce with tenfold frestj 
The long, long night, incuiubeht o'er their head, 
Falls horrible. 

ThAm«>%*a WhUttM 

On quitting the bay to"^4tecaidtfae river^ andretum 
to Fort Chipewydn^ Mr. Mackenzie passed four Indian 
establishment^ whid) af^ared to have been fecen% in« 
habited. : . . . 

^< We then lain^," says the travdier, "^upon, % 
small round i^nd wbkh possessed somewhat .of a aa- 
cred character. C^ the to|^ of it seemed to bea place of 
sepuhure/from die numerous graves wiiich we observed 
tfaerfe. We found the fiume c^ a soiaU canoe^ with vari- 
ous dishes, troughs and od^ utensils^ which had beeii 
die living property of those who could now use th^m no 
more, and form the ordinary aeoompaniments c^their last 
abodes.'* . ^ • ^ 

Mr. Mackenzie oftdfspc^9 of jtbe religion of these 
hations, and their veneration for^tomb. The unfor* 
tunate savagQ blesses God ip these icy regions, and de- 
duces from his OfUrn laiseQr th^ hopes of another life, while 
civilized man, in a mild climate and surrounded by all the 
gifts of Providence, denies bis Creator. 

Thiis we have seen the inhabitants of these countries, 
dancing at tjie source of the river which our traveller has 
traced, and we now find their tombs near the sea, at the 



mouth of this same rivw«-*a striking emblem of the 
coui^ oi Our yearsi from the fountains <^ joy in wluch we 
ale phir^;ed duni^ infiiiiq', to the ocean of etemil^ which 
swallows US. These Indian cemeteries, scattered aniong 
the Amarkan forests, are in fact glades, or small inclo^ 
sures cleared of the wood that grew upon tliem. The 
scite of diem is entirely covered with mounds of. a coni- 
cal'fOTn; while carcases of buf&loes and ^s, buried 
kmoDg the herbage, are here and there intermingled widi 
hum^ skdetons. I have sometimes seen in these places 
a sofitary pelican, perched upon the whitened moss-cover* 
edlx>ftes, resembling, in its silence and pensive attitude, 
some old savage, weeping and meditating over the remains 
of Itt^cUoircreatures.^ Xbe people, who carry 091 a com- 
laeroe iniurs, avail themselves of the land thus half clear- 
ed by deaA, toiDw thf;re^ OS they pass,diffi3ent Borts of 
grain. The trayeUer all at once finds these colonies (rf* 
£ttnq;)eanT^etables, with their foreign air, their foreign 
deess, and diek domestic habits, in the midst of. those 
irild plants which are jnatives of diss distant cUniate. They 
ofibctir emirate over the hills, and extend through die 
woods, accoidkig to the indinadons which they brought 
from didr mdigmous soil. It was thus that exiled &mi- 
lies i^derredi m the desert, those situations which recal- 
led die idea of dietr country^ 

On the 12th of September, 1789, after an absence of 
a hun<ked and two days, Mr; Mackenzie ag^i arrived 
at Fott Chipewyah.«--Thr0e years after hb first undotak- 
ing, he left diis Fort a second thne, crossed the Lidce of 
the Hills, and reached Feace River. He pursued his 
way ufOR this stream fbr twenty days, and arrived on the 
first of September 1792 at a place, where he proposed to 
build a house, and pass the winter. He employed all 
the cold season in carrying on a commerce with the Indi- 
ans, and making preparations for his expedition. 



^' Oa the 20th of April therivo: was yet covered 
with ice» the plains were ddightful, the tcee»WQre bud- 
ding and many plants in blossom^" 

Thaty which is called in North America the ||!r0iC 
thcnVf affords to the eye of the European a ^^tactenol 
less magnificent than extraardmary. Duril^ tibe firsl 
fortnight of April, the clouds, which till then calne rapUU 
ly from the North-West, gradually cease their course ia 
ihe Heavens, and float for some time, as if oncertaan 
what direction to take* The ccdonist leaves lus hut, and 
goes over his cultivated land to examine the de^ert^ Sud* 
denly he exclaims : ^^ There Mmes the Soutfa-^^bit 
breeze !" At this instant a luke-warm sur is felt playing 
on the hands and face, while die clouds begin to seturo 
slowly towards the North. Every dung in the vaUqr 
and woods undergoes a complete change* Th^ mossgr 
point of the rocks first display themsdves, amidst the uni- 
form whiteness of hoar frost; Uien. appear the firs; and 
among them forward shrubs, which are now bui^ vMk 
festoons of flowers, mstead of the firozen chiystals of lato 
pendent from their branches. Nature gradually <^petis 
her veil of snow as the sun approaches. The American 
poets wUl, perhaps at some future day, compare her to a 
bride, who takes off her virgm robe timidly and as if with 
regret, half revealing and yet trying to conceal her charms 
from her husband. 

It is then that the savages, whose deserts Mt. Mac- 
kenzie was exploring, joyfuAy issue from their caverns. 
Like the birds of their climate, winter collects thdm to- 
gether, and spring disperses thtin. Every couple returns 
to its solitary wood, to build a new nest, and sing.of re- 
novated love* 

This season, which puts all in modon through die 
American forests, gave our traveller the signal of departure. 
On Thursday the 9th of May, 1793, Mr. Mackenzie set 



Qut Willi $11 GiinadSans atidtwdlndiari huntin, in a eande 
"made of bark. If be co\ild> from the borders 6f the 
Peace River, teive seen tvhaf was passing iii Europe at 
that time^ m a great dvSizai ofition) the hut of the Es^ui^ 
Biaiiic wott^haivt appeseredvi^i lus estimation, pn^^able 
tb ^pabees of kings, afid solitiidei to acofnmere^ with 
iftaiikind^ 

The FitSicJh traftalator 6t Mt. Mackertii^i's ttavds ob- 
$(^rvtt that the compatiioAs fjf the English merehatit were, 
fl^ oiie exccptiofi, all df French origin. The French 
easily accustom themsdvesto^avage life; and are' much be- 
loved by the Indians. When Canada fell into thehands of the 
IJnglish in 1729, the natives Soon percdved the difference. 
*'The EngMi,*' says Father Gh*Ievoix, "^ during the 
short time that they were masters of the country, did not 
siicceed in gaining the auctions of the Indians. The 
Hurbns never appeared at Quebec. Other tribes which 
\Vcre nearer* to this city, and several df which had, from 
faking individual offence at different ttiattfts, openly de- 
cfered against us, at the approach of the English squadron, 
likewise shewed themselves but rarel)\. ThQr had alL 
been not a- little disconcerted at - finding that when they 
wished to take the same liberties with the new comers^ 
which the French had without any difficulty altowcd, 
their manners had not pleased. It was still worse in a 
short time, when they were driven with blows out of tl^ 
houses, Vhich diey had hitherto entered with the same 
*tedom aS theii' own huts. They resolved, therefore, 
to withdraw! and nothing so much attached theni to 
our interest afterwards, as this di^rence bf manners and 
charactfer itf the two nations which had established them- 
selves there. The missionaries, who were soon aware 
of the impression made upon the Indians, availed them- 
selves of it to convert these savages to the Christian faith^ 
and attach them to the Frenchnatiou.** The French never 
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sfttempt to d^ze them, tot that would cost too muob 
troubk ; they like better to become^ savs^s dieimselves. 
The forest canboast of no faumers who are mocc adroit^ 
XX) warriors who are more intrepid. They have |)een seeci 
toendm« the infliction of torture widia degree of firm- 
ness that astcmidml even &e Lroquoii^ and unfin'taiiale^r 
diey havt beooiahoseen tobeoomeasbadbaronsas tfa^tor^ 
tarers« is it that the esctrem^ of a-oircfemeet, and that 
the higliest d^ree of ctvUisation, bdngltheperfectiimof 
die artjtouohes closfely upon nature ? Ot. radier, is it not 
a sort of universal talent and pliaiiali^ of manners, that . 
adapt the Frenchman to every dimale and to every sphcve 
of Ufe ? 'Be this as it may, he and die AmericiKi In&n 
possess the same bravery, thp same indifference as to life^ 
the same improvid^ce as to what mil happen to-morrow, 
the same dislike to work, d)e same inclination to be 
tired of the go«d things which thegr. possess/ the same, 
inconstancy in love, the same laste for dancing and for 
war, the fatigues of the chace and the .pleasures of the. 
feast These similarities of disposition in the Frendiman, . 
and Indian cause inthem a great inclination towardi eadi 
other, and easily doninert the inhabitant of Pm^is into the 
rambler of the Canadbn woods. 

Mr. Mackenzie re-ascended theF^ce River with his 
French savages, and dms d^cribes the beauty of nature 
iat>und him^ 

^^ From the place whidi we quitted diis morning, the 
West sitfe of the river displayed a succession of themost 
besaitiful scenoy T had ever bdidd. The ground lise^ 
at mtarvals to a considendbie he^t, and stretching in^ 
wards to a considerable distance, at every interval cx'paiiae 
in the river, there isa very gentle ascending spmeor lawn, 
wluch is alternate with ^npt predpices to the summit 
of the whole, or at least as &r as the eye could distinguish. 
This magnificent theatre of nature has all the decora- 



Aio0s whidi tlie tm^ and animab of the country am aflbid 
it. Groves of poj^m^ in eyeiy shape, va^ the scene^. 
and tbdu: btervals^ire ^attiviened widi vast herds of dka 
faA bu^Qe&f, the {pmnar eboosn^ t}ie stec|>8 and up*, 
boidsy ^.bttet preferrh^ the plains. Attfaisitune the 
btifiUbes vmc attended wilb di^ young ones, vvbo were 
ftqkmg about them, and it nppRBand &at the elk would 
isooQ exhil^ die same chiming eircumstanoe. The 
whde^ eoontty dUfdarped an exuberant verdure. . The 
.tireiss,'that War a blossom, woe advancing &5t to that 
detigl^ui a^iearanee, and d^ velvet rind of tbdar branches^ 
refleeting diet)bfique n^sxtfa rising or setting sun, add- 
ed a splen^ gaiety to' the. scene, which no expressions 
of mine are qun&fied to describe." 
' •. These amphidieatrical spectacles are common in A- 
ittertca* Not ^r from ApiJacbuch, m the Fkridas, the 
land gradOaUy rises oii leaving the river > ChaUifeeAef and 
towers into the ah* as it v^ges to th6 horiz<»i ; but it is 
not an onUnacy inclination, like that of a valley; itisby 
natarai tenaces ranged one above another, like the arti« 
fidial gardens of some mighty potentate. Thfese tentoes 
axe planted wjth deferent trees, and watered by i HiAlit* 
tude of fountains, the streams of whidi/^xposed t^r'fhe 
riring sun^ sparkle amidst the verduxt ^ flcHV with gol- 
denhistre past^ diemossy roi^s. Blocks of gmnite sur- 
mount this vast structure, and are themselves topped by 
k% |dnes» 'When yoa discoieer dns su{^b ch^n of 
terraoe&iromdie margin of die river, and the summit of 
the rocks \rinch .xrown them envelopied in douds, you 
ibmk that you are behol^g tte cdumi» c^ Nature's 
tempte, and^^.niagmfiisettt «feps which lead to it. 

The traveUa: reat±ed the Rocky Mountains, and 
began to wind among them.: Obstacles and chmgers in- 
creased on all sides. Here his people were obliged to 
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carry tiie4)|^gi^ by land, in-ofsder to avdidtlie cataittctt 
andiftpids ; tlierf tfiey fa(ind it heceaspry to resist tbeim- 
]^etiio;ity of the ourKift by labcartDMty drawing the cstfioe 
wittia ^xxrd. M?. Mackenzie's tvhole pasGoige ^oogb 
these mottiitaiiis is very int^^itig^ At one time he is 
eompeUedtp h^ down trees atid ctir las wvy into die 
fi^Kst ; at another he1esi4)S from rock to rdtk at the risk of 
his lifC) -and reeves his Gompemons, one aiber aiiodMr, 
upon his^sfiouklars. The coid bffak^-««#'the canoe strikes 
Ufx>n die sh^vesxi^^fae .Cana(Jian8 are discouraged, ami 
r^use to p} any ifurther. / It is in vain that Mr. Mao- 
'ketizyt waitders in ii?e dissert fcnr the porpbse of diacoven* 
Ingthi^ixnage to therjn^inthe West. Somer^orts 
of fire arms, which he heaij» in tbis.deaolateregiwi alama 
Um !witb the supposition* that hostile savs^s approach. 
He pUmbs.!^ « b'^httee,' bAt cto dsacem nothing eKcqpft 
)»wntai6s cb^iered with spoi^r, ia the midst of wUqh ane 
some dinted birdhes^and below> woods extending appar 
renAy a(l n^britum. 

Hotbmg is so dreary as the appearance of these woods, 
when surveyed fi'om ^ summits of mountains in die 
New :Woria. .The valleys^ which you have traversed, 
and which you con^nsoid on all sides, ^ppesr m regalar 
undulations beneath you, like the billows of the ocean afi- 
ter a storm^ They ^eem to diminish in si:^ accocduig 
to the distance, at which yon gradtiaUy leave tbenk 
Those that are nearest to you aie cf a reddish gre^ tint, 
the next are slij^tly coloured with aznre, and the re- 
snot^t form pars^l belts of sky blue. 

Mr. Mackensie descended from his tree and endea- 
voured to find h}s companions. He no longer ^aw'the 
canoQ at the bank oi the riVer* He fired h^ gun, but 
np answer was given to his signal. He went first one 
way and then another, alternately walking up and down 
the side of the river. At length he found his fi-iends, but 
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nMtffiidlter he iMd passed (bur- and- twenty hours inex- 
oes^ve afndety a««3f uneasiness. Soon afterwards he 
met some savages. Wheft interrogated by the traveller, 
tfiey pretcincle j at first to be ignorant of any river in the 
West, but an oM man was induced, by the caresses and 
presents c^ Mf. Mackenzie, to become, at lengthr, mor^ 
cwttrtHilifcatlve'; ^\ Ae faiew,*' observes Mf. M, « of i 
lat^ nV6P that tfkt^ f()#sueids die mid- day stm, a bhinch 
ofi*ftifc»io^ved^ sourbeofthat whicfr we wer* 

rttiw iteiv%atittg, arid saM that ther6 %vere otrly three sitiri! 
lid^esr, and ^ vSAtiy c^btying pbces, leading fo a sifi^l 
f*^#hich d^schafgts^kse^f intb the great one.*^ 

iPfie rirtafdfeJ* may hnagtee what were Mr. Ma^lterizic's 
t^scnspdrts' on' Bearing this happy intdEgehce. Be hastetr- 
ed to embark, accompanied by an In<fian, who ttnder- 
itftSt i^^^A a^ Ms gtiide fo tfte unknown stifeam. He^oon 
tJtiiftefflheVteice Rivet', and fintered striother 6f a more 
rirtiitracWed Wid*, \«ttiih pbttt&bi firbth a neighbowing 
Wke. Sfif cfOSs«*d this lake, arid proceeded from one 
take t^-anotfiei^, fkrtft 6fi« riVer fe another, tffl, rfter being 
xvreelfed tod cricotiritering various other' accidents, he 
fijtWd Mmsdff Oft' the Id'th^of luw, 1793, upon the- Ta- 
tSowtdie Tiifsse, e?r Gblutn^ia, which falls into the Pa* 
cific Ocean. 

Betvveentivoehains^dif mountains lay a grand valley, 
shadcSTby fcinestd (if pbpWs, eedafs, and birches. Under 
tfteste fo!*stsfthe trtrV'dl* d^stfied cofumnte of smoke, an- 
rioundfigto him Ac dWfcllings of the invincible savages 
tlio mhabSfc this regk«i. Tfe red and white clay, here 
atldf there, oi¥ th^ st^ep side^of th^ mountams, conveyed 
theM^ofsimicm mihSi The fiver Columbia pursues 
itftwferdirtg course ttorough*these beautiful retreats, and on 
tfee dunfvei^ous i^and^, which divide its stream, large huts 
tVeresc^ti, half concealed among the groves of pines, 
yAi^t^ the natives pass their summers. 

Y 
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Some savages having made their .^peanoice i^mt the 
bank, the traveller approached them, and succeeded, in 
obtaining from them valuable information. 

> *^ According to their account, thb river, whose c^ur^e 
is very extensive, runs toward the mid-day sun ; sOid at 
its mouth, as they had been informed, white peoide were 
building houses* They represented its current to be uiu« 
formly strong, and that in three places it was alto|;ether im« 
passable, from the falls and rafuds which poured sdiocg be* 
tween perpendicular rocks that were much higher aqid 
more rugged than any we had yet seen, andni»iuld not ad* 
mit of any passage over. them. But besides the difficul- 
ties and dangers of the navigation, they addod, that we 
should have to encounter the irfiabitants. of tbeoountry^ 
who were very numerous.'* 

This account threw Mr. Mackenzie into gcc^t per- 
plexity, and again discouraged his compamons./ He con- 
cealed his uneasiness^ however, as ¥fdl as he coi^d, and 
for some time still followed the cburse^of die waters. He 
met with other natives, who confiritied thie vepart* he had 
previously received, but who told him that if h^ chose to 
quit the river, and proceed directly to the Wtst, he would 
arrive at the sea in a few days by a very easy road> ^which 
was well known to the savages. " \ 

Mr. Mackenzie immediately determined £0 a)ct upon 
this suggestion^ 'He re-ascended the river till he reached 
the mouth of a small stream thathad been pointed put to 
Kim, and leaving hiscanoe there, pen^n^ed into the woodsy 
on the faith of ah Indian who sicted as his guide, and who, 
on taking the slightest oflfence^ might ddlter him tb hosr 
tile hordes, or abandon him in the Audstof the deserts. 

Each Canadian carried on hi^ shoulders a package 
weighing ninety pounds, exclusive of his gun and ammu- 
nition, the last of which was in no great quantity^ Mr. 
Mackenzie himself carried, in addition to fai&arms and te- 
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ksGoptf a load of provisions and trinkets weighing seventy 
pounds. 

The necessity of enduring what they had undertaken, 
.&tiguey and an ind^cribable sensation of confidence, 
which is acquired by being accustomed to dangers, soon 
removed all uhea^ess from the minds of our travellers. 
After a long day's journey through thickets, after being 
at one time exposed to a scorchmg sun, and at another 
drenched with heavy rains, they quietly fell asleep at night 
to the sound of the Indian's song. 

Mr. Macken2ie describes this song as consisting of 
soft melancholy sounds, tolerably melodious, and in some 
degree resembling church music. When a traveller 
awakes under a tree at midnight, in the deserts of Ameri- 
ca, and hears the distant concert of some savages, inter- 
rupted at intervals by long pauses and the murmur of tlie 
wind through the forest, nothing can impart to him a more 
perfect idea of that aerial music mentioned by Ossian, 
nvhich departed bards cause to be heard by moonlight 
on the summit of SRmota. Oar travellers now arrived 
at districts inhabited by Indian tribes, whose manners 
Mr. Maqkcnzie describes in a manner that much affects 
the feeling of the reader. He saw a woman, who was 
sdmost blind, and much oppressed by age, carried alter. 
natdy by her own parents, because her infirmities would 
not allow her to walk. On another occasion, a young 
woman, with her child, presented to him a vessel full of 
water, at the passage of a river, as Rebecca filled her pitch- 
er for the servant of Abraham at tlie wells of Nahor, and 
said to him : ** Drink, and I will draw water for thy ca- 
mels also." 

I myself was once among an Indian tribe, where seve- 
ral of diem wept at seeing a traveller, because it reminded 
them of friends, wlio were gone to the Land of Soulst ai^d 
had set out long ago upon their Travels. 
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Every thing is imporlBDt to the tqnr«5t of 4be 4escrt« 
The print of a man's foot, recently made, in some wil4 
spot is more interesting to bin) than tbe vestiges of anti- 
quity in the plains of Greece. Led by the indicadops of 
a neiglibouriing pppql^tion, Mr. JMaqkenzie passeid 
tlirqugh the village of a hospitable people, where every 
hut is accompanied by a tomb. Leaving this place, he 
arrived at the Salmon River, which discharges itself into 
the Pacific Ocean. A numerous tribe more polished, 
better clad, and better accommodated as to their dwel- 
lings, received him with cordiality. An old man forced 
his way through the crowd, and clasped him in bis arms. 
A banquet was prepared to welcome him, and he was 
supplied with provisions in abundance. A youth took a 
mantle from his own shoulders, and placed it on those of 
Mr. Mackenzie. It is almost like a scejie in Jloirer- Mr. 
Mackenzie passed sever^il day§ among this tribe. He ex- 
amined the cemetery, which was only a great wood of ce- 
dars, where the dead were burnt and whigb constitiited a 
temple for the celebration of two annual festivals^ the one 
ip spring and the other in autumn. When he walked 
through the village, sick people were brought to him that 
he might cure them, an affecting /r^rf of simplicity on the 
part of a people, among whom man is sitill dear tp man, 
and who perceive only one advantage in superior know- 
ledge — that of relieving the unfortunate. 

The chiQf of the nation finally appointed his own son 
to accompany Mr. Mackenzie to the sea in a canoe made 
of cedar, whiqh he presented to the traveller. This chief 
Informed Mr. Mackenzie that ten winters previous to the 
time at which he spoke, while embarked in the same 
canoe, xvith fony Indians, he found on the coast two 
vessels full of. white men. It was the good Tooler^^ 

^ Captain Cook. 



whose xnem^ will be long dear to the fs$^ dwdling 
on the })orders of the Phqi^c Ocean. 

QoSptwr^ayjtbijSpthJjiljr, 1793, at aglittf clock in 
the morning, MJr. Mackenzie left tl^ Salmon Biv^r, wd 
entered into the arm of the sea, where this river difichoTT 
ges itself from several moutly^ It would be useless to 
follow Um in bis navigation of this bay, where he con* 
standy foi^d traces of capixim Vancouver. He observed 
the latitude at 52'^ 2V 33'', and says; ^' I now mixed up 
some vermiUon in melted grease, and inscribed, in large 
characters, on the South East fape of the rock, on whicl) 
we had slept last night, this brief memorial-^Alexander 
Mack'enzie, from Canada, by land, twenty second of July, 
one thousand, seven hundred and ninety three." 

The discoveries of this traveller supply us with two 
great results, the one important to commerce, the other 
to ge(^raphy. It is thus that England, by the varioy^ 
researches of her enterprizing inhabitants, sees before her 
new sources of wealth, and a new road to her establish- 
ments in the Indies and China. 

As to the progress in geography, which in fact tends 
also to the advantage of CQn)merce, Mr. Macken^ie'^ 
expedition to the West is less itnpcMrtant than the one to th'? 
North. Captain Vancouver had sufficiently proved that 
there is no pssage on the wcttern ooa&t of America, frpfii 
Nootka sound to Cook's River. Thanks to the labours 
of Mr, Mackenzie, but little remains to be done in the 
NorA. The extremity of Refus Bay is situated about 
68^ lat. N. and 85** long. W. meridian of Greenwich, 
In 1771 Mr. Hearne, who went from Hudson's Bay^ 
saw. the sea at the mouth of the river of the Cuivre Jl£nes^ 
nearly at 69*^ lat, and 110® long. There are theiji only 
five or six degrees of longitude between the sea observed 
by Mr. Hcanie, and the sea at the extremity of Hudson's 
Bav. 
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In a latitude so devated^ the degrees of Imgitude are 
very minute. Suppose them to be a dozen leagues 
each, and there remain hardly more than seventy-two 
ie^es to be discovered between the two pomts men* 
tioned. 

In 135^ long, at the West of the mouth, by wtuch 
the river of the Cuivre Mines discharges itself, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie discovered the sea at 69^ t lat. N*. By follow- ' 
ing our first calculation, therefore, we shall have no more 
than sixty leagues of unknown coast between the sea ob- 
served by Mr* Heame and that by Mr. Mackenzie* 

Continuii^ towards the West, we find Behrmg's 
strait* Captain Cook advanced beyond this strait to 
69^ or 70^ lat. N. and 141^ long. W* a distance of se- 
venty-twQ leagues, so that there are no more than 6^ of 
kmgitude between the Northern Ocean of Cook and that 
of Mackenzie* 

Here then is a chain of established points at which tlie 
sea has been perceived round the Pole on the northern 
coast of America, trom the extremity of Behring's Strait 
to the extremity of Hudson's Bay. It remains only to 
travel by land through the three intervals, which divide 
these points, and which cannot together extend beyond 
two hundred and fifty leagues. We shall then ascertain 
that the continent of America i$ bounded on every side 
by the ocean, and that there is, at its northern extre- 
mity, a sea which is perhaps accessible to vessels. 

M^ I be allowed to make one remark ? Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has efiected, for the advantage of England, what I 
und^ook and proposed to the French government* My 
project will, at all events, ho longer seem chimerical. 
Whifc others were in search of fortune and repose, I soli- 
cited the honour of bearing the French name into un- 
known seas, at the peril of ray life ; of founding for my 
country^ colony upon the Pacific Ocean, of wresting tlie 
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profits, attendant on a wealthy branch of commerce, from 
her rival ; and of preventing that rival's use of any new 
roads to the Indies. 

In givmg m aocount of IVlr. Mackenzie's t^vds, I 
have been justified in mingling my owh observation!^ 
with his^ because the design of i)oth was tlie scime, 
and because, at the moment that he was employed on 
his first expedition, I was. also wandering through the 
forests of America. But he was supported in his under- 
takmg ; he left behind him happy friends and a tranquil 
countiy. I was not so fbrtunate. 
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LETTER TO M. DE FONTANES 

VtOn MADAKB D£ STAEL-HOLSTEXN's SYSTEH OF 

MOEALS. 

I WAITED with impatience, my dear friend* for 
the second edition of Madame de Stael's work, on litera- 
ture. As tibc had promised to answer your critieisms I 
wascurioustoknowwhat a womanctf her talents would 
say in defence of /i^f;^/j6t/ti^. As soon as her wcik 
rracbed my solitude, Ihastenedto read the pre&ce and 
notes; buti saw thatnot one of your objections was re- 
moved, she had only endeavoured to explain d)ie wotA 
upon wfaii^h the whole system is founded. Alas! it 
would be very gratifying to believe that we are from s^ 
to age advancing prc^essivdy towards perfection, and 
that the son is always better dian the bther. If any thing 
could prove this excellence in the hums^i character it 
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would be to see that Madame de Stael has found the prio* 
ciple of tins illusion in her own heart Yet I cannot help 
always entettabing apprehensicxis that tfaid lady who so 
often laments over mankind, in boasting of their perj^dtu 
Wity is like those priests who do not believe in the idol 
to whom they offer incense at the altars. 

I will say also m| di^ar fr|$^ tt^^t it seems to me 2k* 
together unworthy a woman of the authors. merit to have 
SBOUght, by way of answer to you, to raise doubts with re- 
q)ect to your political opinions. What concern have 
these preten4e^ o^ifii^t^ ^tti a d^ut^ P^¥^¥ literary ?~- 
Might one not justly retort her own argument up<Mi Afe- 
dame de Stael and say that ds has very much the ak of 
notlovingthepresentTOvemment and regretting the days 

above these means to have made use of them ; ^e ought 
to have left them to those vhfklft sl sp*>nt of phibmhropyp 
prepare the road to Cayenne for certsdn audiors if ever 
the good fiff^e^sbenMfeUifn. 

Now then, my dear friend, I must tell you my mode 
of tby^QS «p09 tlm new <^Wf¥ of lit€SitW«% JBuft JH 
combating the system I sh^ pflf^p^ appear to you as lit- 
tle reasonable as my adversary. You are not ignonuit 
titet my passion bto see lesqs Christ €very wl^un^, as 
Madame de Stall's m to s^ pit/bcUkUlty. I have t^ 
fr^^ftolutte of b^ieving, wkh Pasoai, that dii ohri^tian re- 
B^km dMe^an explain the probkiB of Man. Vim see 
tfitft I begin by i^idtering tq^saif^iider ja gMsac Mme, ift 
^t^der ^t 3iott may !^are my competed ideasu and my 
aniti^hilosophic superstifioiisL For ^ rest, t find my-* 
seff^mboldeRed, in thinking with what indulgcneeyou 
kave already announced my woi4g. Bat wfaeR mil this 
Vftirk Appear ?— f t hm even mow been two years }n ^ 
|vres8-'*-fcr two years the priUfter has been indefel^sMe in 
treating delays, and I have been no less indefatigptble m 



COW?!?»»'« t^ WWlf.- Wh^t l^ja gcflng to say jn »bi§ let-, 
to: will thfp b(B I^Jcen ^Imo^ enfircljr i^oxn pay fi^^ur? ^q-^ 
0^^ tibe Q^s ^€!kn^tim^^ err p«i tfy( ^rqf/ anrf /^prt?-. 
c<ju? Ikm^fs oftt^e Pi^^fiqfi^ ^^^m* It wi^ be ami}Sr 
ii^ t^ypi^. to. see \^w tWP muidp^ ?ettpg p^t frpxi;i twa 
oppositepointSy have sometime^ l^ve^ At the s^jne re-r 
sulta, M^^m^d^ Stael gives tp ph^o^qjphy what I as- 
cirjb^ tq religiqo. 

'i'a ^gia w^tb 8n?ient Litcf^tur?* I ag^e peffectly 
>vjth th^ ipgm«U9 autjujr nhom yoii ^^ refuted, tli^t 
oqr tfcpeatre i? siipcrior to the ^he^t^c pf the ancients { \ fee 
ye^ more clearly that ty a wperioHty^iaes frqm a more 
profound sf u4y of ^ human heart* }3ut to what do we 
owe this knowledge of the passxgns? — ^to Christianity en- 
tirelyy gi|)plV9y topfa^Iosopby. You smile, my friend, 
H^tenl^pe, |f there exii^V^d in the world a reljgipn) 
the f^^fei^tis^ Qi^iti^ pf ^ch >yw? tP plant a |)arrier 
^g^iQSt thp passions pf n^en, if ivpi^ld necessarily augment 
tl*PplwaftJ!*?Pfi^ooqiuthcPxaniaand the E^ffo^^i 
it W9»)4 l)e by ita very n^ie m^ch moqs fnvpnnih'^ to 
ti)(».4fvekpfn^t. qf pbsirapter than any other religious 
i|i|^i^wtH».wWch,n^^ wkh the .^fFepiioBs 

€if|hes(0pl, vpMldcvityac^ i:ipon u« by exj^ii^l ^cepes. 
>fpfv the Chiiisfti^i> B^eligipn has tliis si4vant9g^ over the 
F?KgipnsQfqntiqpityi 'tis a celestial winf] wh«ph ^e{j^ 
ig/i §a9a of Vfftiie^ awj nftUjtiplies ih? stpffn? pf cons?jience 
^ipund yi^e. 

Al) th^ ^ases pf vice an4 of virtue ar^ chaiiged among 
men, at least among Christians, since the pn^phing of the 
Gpfsp^ Among the ancientai, for ei^ampjie, hprnil^ty was 
cpn^videqedl as bas^APss, and pride as a npble qfuality. 
Among pi5 the reverse 15 th({ case; pride i? the first of 
ifio^ and hnnnlity the first pf virtue^. This transniy tation 
of pnociples alone makes a chsinge in the entire systefn of 
morals. It is not difficult tp percme tliat Christianity is 
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in the right^-^that chrisdanxQr alone leslbs tipm the iiibda* 
mental truths of nature* But it results firom thence tliat 
nve ought to discover in the passions, things wfakh ^ 
ancients did not see, yet tliat these new views df tbe fau^ 
man heart, cannot jus^ be attributed to a gttowifig per- 
ftction in the genius of man. .^': 

To us the root of all evil is vani^ ; the root of all 
good chariQ^ ; thus vkious passions ait siwzfs a compo- 
attfxn of pride, virtuQus ones zft a compo^on of love» 
Settkg out with Aese extreme tenns, there are no medi* 
um terms that canpot easitf, be found in the scale of xHir^ 
passions. Christianity has cairicd moral^ to such a 
length, ^t it has, as it were, sulijected&eemoticms oftibe 
soul to malfaemadcal rules. 

IjhaHnot enter here, my dear friend, -into «n invest!* 
gation of dramatic charade!^, such as those of fiither, of 
husband, &c. Scc^-^nather^hall I treat of each sentiment 
separately ; dl this you will s^in my work. Ishall on« 
ly observe mdi respect to friendship, intl^nkingof you, 
that Christianity has developed its chaims most eminentlf , 
because the one, Uke the other, eonsists altogedier of eon*- 
trasts. In order for two men to be perfect friends, thgr 
ou^^t incessantly to attract and repel each other^y some 
jplace) they ought to possess equal powers of genius, but 
directed to different objects ; opposite opinions, similar 
|>rinciples; different loves and hatreds, but the same fund 
of sensibility; humours that cross each Other, but tastes 
thatasmmilate; in one word, great contrast of character,* 
with great l^rmony of soul^ 

In treating the subject of love, Madame de Stael has 
entered upon a commentary on the story of Phaedra. 
Her observations are acute, and we see by the lesson of 
the scoliast that she perfectly understands her text. But 
if it be only in modern times that this passion has been 
formed from a combination of the soul and t1.e senses, 
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and We have j^een tliit species of love ti which friendiihip 
fimtis the moral basis, is it not to cfaristiani^ tiiat Vfesstt 
indebted for dus sentiment being brougfc^ toperfec&xi?<-«» 
is it not dns mild idigion whitib, tencfii^ condnually to 
pnr^ tiief heart, has canied qpbttiiality even mto tiK»e 
inclinations vi^ch a{^)ear die least suscqptibie of it?'*-^ 
hoW mudi has it red^bled their eneigjr bgr cH'Obsing Ihem 
in die heart trf" mam: Cfaiistiamiy jlone has given rise to 
tert%>Ie combats, betwceir the ^flerii :and the ^irit wbkh 
are so favourable to grand draERiatao eftcts. ^ See in H€« 
loise die most^|mpetiioii&Q€ passions^ struggHog against 
a menacing (Ci^ion; cfiCknse loves, H61oise bums, but 
itligion raide^ixp^'4va&of:ioe to check the Ira^ng fever; 
tSiere, every warmer feeling is extingmdied under insen- 
aitde marUe ; the^;- ecbfnal eha^tbemeitts or rewsttds at- 
tend her M or hei^ triumph. IKdo only loses an ungrate*. 
fid lover ; H61bise; sdfi! enc^i^ fiur odier torments ; she 
must choose betwe^ a fiiiddul lover and her God ; nor 
must she hope that th6 le^ p^cle of her heifft can be 
secredy devoted to die sefvi<le oC her Abdwi TheGod 
v/hom she seilres is a jealdud God ; a God m^o nmst be {»e- 
ftrred before every other objedt ; a God who punish^ the 
very shadow of a dieu^t^ a mere dream alone addres* 
$ed to any'other dian himself. 

. For then^ we eairiiot biit /ed that these cloisters, 
tiiese vatdt^, these austere manners, contrasted widi un- 
ftrtunate lov"^, Aiustatoilce increase its power and its 
iKMTows. I kmrat exceedingly diat Madame de Stael 
has not developed the system of the paeons religiously. 
Perfectibility was not, atleast according to my opit^on, the 
instrument which ought to have been employed to measure 
weakness ; I would rather have appealed td the very er- 
rors of my life. Obliged to give the history of dreams, I 
would have interrogated my dreams, and if I had found 
diat our passions are really more refined than the passion* 



dTthe imcients I ihoidd 0dly Imve whdluded liiat^ Bv 

If ikt dme aha |^6k f)Mfl0d^ tn;f ^tti^ IH^^ t 
sh<^2kl hftt« fte^y 4ther reih^kS t6 ^aki^ tM iihdktii M** 
temture; Id}i6Qldidkfe^lib«^riy<)f^mbdt^gteaily 
Madame 4e Staers lileraty t>pfiiil»& I thust^ hdwiiMr), 
obsd-ve, tfiat I caim&it dgre6 ^vitK h(» fcsjp^tii^ tbfc fbc^ 
taphysicft of Ae ancienfis ; thdt ili^ecl ivds taxxt verbbse 
and lesi imptcssive diiaii oob, bM In mttsii%%ics Sxrf 
knew quite as tiiuch as i^ db. ifas raatddiid odvaneoi 
a aiqgk step in ihe moi^ Bcitecaf*«^No; it ins tilnmc* 
ed'oidy m dte jihy^icrioAesi lis^^ hotr ettgr wobid it be 
ta iSqpute even the prihcqiles kit otf Kieoces. CfrtioAty 
jAd4stMie with hi§ ten categdries^ ^hich induded aH tbb 
powe^ of tiiougfati kii&w iis tnuch as Beffle <** CoiuHUfc 
Willi dieir sdeaiism. But ^ ibight pass etetM% fiem 
oiie sysftcm to andther ki thefe iiiattfers ; tA ttietaphybfeS 
aH is dbnbt) obscmritjr, and utiicertainty. The i^ut^dtt 
and die influfence df Locke ate already dteHning ih Engs- 
land ; his doctnile, whidi goes to (^ihg very dearly 
that there are no such things as iimate ideas, is nodti^ 
less than certsdn, since it c^mkit stand a^inst ihatheimi- 
tical truths, wluch could nevef liave passed into the soul 
through the medium of the sensed. Is it smefi, ta^, 
feeling, hearing, seeing, ivhich coald denlonsti^e to Py^ 
thagcras that in a rectangular tiisingle the square of ihb 
hypotenuse is equal to the sitm of the squared made on 
the other two sidts. All the aritfamedcian^, ^nd aU the 
geonietricians*^viIl teU Madame de SlaM, tibt the num* 
bers and the relations of tiie tliree dimensions of ntetttt 
ere pure abstractions of the thought, and that the senses, 
far from having any concern in tfiis kind of kxiowl^ige^ 
are its greatest enemfesi Besides mathematical truths, if 
I dare say it, are innate in us for this very reason, thdt they 
are eternal, unalterable. If then these trufhs be etemsd, 
they can only be emanations from a fountsun of truth 
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\fiFbx^itti:bt^^so!nEpwhere; and dus fountain oftrath can 
only be God. The idea c^ God is then in its turn, an in- 
nate ideia in tibe Imnian QSiod ; and our soul which con« 
t^ns these eternal trutfis must be^ immortal essence. 

Observe, my dear friend, this connection of dungs, 
and then jucjLge how very litde Madame de Stael has ex- 
amined into die depths of her argument I sbdl be €on« 
strained here, in spite c^ myisdf, to pass a very severe 
judgment. This lady, anxious to invent a system, and 
ims^mng she.peroeived that Rousseau had reflected more 
{»x>fo]uadly than Plato, md Seneca more than Livy, 
thought dhe was in possession of |dl the clues to the soui^ 
and to the principle of intelligence. But pedantic spirits, 
like myself^ are not at all satisfied with this precipitate 
march; they vi^mld have had her dive deeper into the sub* 
ject, not have been so superficial. Th^ would have had 
her, in a. book that ^eats of the most important subject in 
the world, the faculty of thought in man, given way less 
to imagination, to a taste for sophism, to the versatile and 
changeable fancy of the woman* 

You know with what we re%ious pieofde are charged 
by the philosopho-s ; — ^they say that we have not very 
strong heads, and shrug their shoulders with pity wh^ 
we talk to them of the mcnral sentiment ; they ask what 
taUthtspraoes ?r— Indeed I must own to my confusion, that 
I cannot tdl that myself, for I have never sought to de- 
monstrate my heart to myself, I have left that task to my 
friends. Do not take any unfsor advantage of this con- 
fession, and betray me to philosophy. I must have thp 
air of understanding myself, even though I do not in re- 
ality understand myself at all. I have been told in^ vof 
retreat that this manner would succeed; but it is very 
singular that all those who overwhelm us with this 
contempt for our want ^f argumentation^ and who 
r^ard our miserable ideas as things fuAUmted to the 

Aa 



€«trtehw,ttid t6 ifefaik^ at tke kazttd ^oor Ihcs, in Mm^ 
trad^oft toiNir relig^iis dtspositiiMi&> in Mkr 15 btmg 
tack to tile McoflMten of thtee tlmietB, ivtodi^^ui^t 

U k nei ^togMlM wsM&klk Ait in spttaUng of thr 
afegf^lalsoh bf ^ Roman eftiperdrs, MaAm^ de SouH 
hfas ^gkcted id jpbkit out the siflueMe that gpfowtf^ 
duristktiky h&d nj^^Mi ^ Minds of men. ^le hnihe 
<aar dT tkver fectHkO&i^ the iidigidn which changed Ae 
fece oftheworld,^s9ie^6MEslotbemotMMwh^ 
ntroods of Ae batburians commenced. Btft long bdKoie 
Ihis e(K3^h the^ties'of justkie add liberty had ntotmndel 
Alroiitghthe^lli^tf'AieCabte^ ^UdwhowasititeR 
llad'dfteMdtbfcse cries ^>^ttie Christians^ Fattdblimi^ 
liess^sy^iemsl ^tadHne4b4SlSlelap^esiltecpiliMd^ 
the maike^ of inartyrdtm to acts which her generous 
iieart, tm other oocarfons^ would have extolled wWk tmitt^ 
port. I speak here of yoong virgms wlH> inefepried defldi 
to the cateses df tytai^, of tiven refushig to saeriftce to 
Idols, tfnd seatling with tbdr blood, befonr thetyesdf ttie 
a^toru^ied worlds the dogmas <>f die unity of Oed and 
the itnmortality of the i^uL Rete is, in itiy ophnon, tiift 
philosophy. 

What mu!$t have been the astonishment ofihehufHaii 
Vacc tvhenih the miflst of the moiit shamefiil su p er rt iii o t i s 
'wh^et>€fy itdng^ ais Bbssuet says, vxts Sodipxcepi ^ChS 
?i^m^^f^-hoW much must ihe world have hem astonish** 
ed ^t ^tich-a titne on a isudden to hear from IVtttfflliii 
the foUbWing abittiaei bf the Ghrirtian T"aith : ^* ThelCfoa 
*rh6m We adore is dtk otify Ood who (Mated Ae 0ni- 
VersewifliHhe Etemcnts, <he bodies, knd the mmdsof 
"whichit is ebhipo^ed ;--^whol)y hb word,, his reas^ and 

* A phrase used by Madame 4e Stael in her new Preface. 
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life Ailio^y posmr cidledQiit of wstkms a wtogSAl^ b« 
the ornament of U» grannes&^^^e fe kivisMfi» altlw^ 
jfekoveiy vrkevo tobe seen, impa^jMMd^.al^wgb iM 
ftrmtoouradN^iesiQinseMalions^^l^ iMoin{)ii)lie3ii8i»t 
U6, aiOmigh obvious to all die Ushte of n^pm^-r^Koit^ 
iag can make us aa writ comprahcDd fba aupflwie Bnog; 
as the impoadbithy of ooneeiviiig: him ; ids iflaaocmi^. «t 
the same tifiie ooneq^ls Uai, 9114 disdoBcalum tol)»egrl9 

And vfliao tha same apologia dare4 4<im 8|^.% 
lapgwgo of fivodom aitSd tiis ^qmo pf ^ lo^ (^tbf 
mrid, was QQl iliis {diilQaQphgr. Wbo wM}4 P«t ^iff 
thoii^t tiutt he bsard iba firat Brtttua rmaoi 4vm ii» 
toMb, manaong the tfaiond of Tiherka Mfhm Usteoiiig 19^ 
tfaeal£orf aeceitfa wl^oli ahocA: AeporliMi^ vfeith^ flu- 
ahvadt Rome dam to bmriiha her aighs. '> I am M^ tbr 
sbra dp ifeie ompcfor ; I have Mly ont waatfT) the ^U 
fotroffa) and eternal God who t» abo thu maat^r of C9- 
aar.f h is far dua itaaon that yOM wmm ^ aQfl» «f 
amdtioa toiirarda us. Ah if it wene pcarmittod to W U> 
acnder ovU for tt^, » wigk o^t anA 9 If W t«r(?lHP 
would an&eo for our vartg^nce* W^ ^n t>^ 9^ yfsst^iu 
day, and W9 are evqry wbai« Alpoqg yaa^yo9r citif $^ 
your idands, jrour figrlfeatta, your «im|^i ymr wifm»9 
your tribfS, your QO^nQ)ta, *c pal^^is, tlj^ sqa^K tb? fp- 
fufii» in aB ^«9e we fii>MjBc|» Wf )«»V9 y w no^ipg &op 
«tio«ptypwri»mf^«f" 

I mey h6 mk^f^ my de^r ft^an^, |Hit)t ;Bi?pipa ix> 
J9ieth^Midamede§taflm«^^chingthe ^rtory<tf!tlje 
^9o90p)uQ fn^d $liOi»ld n^t baye oin^tted au^ things. 
The literature of the Fathers which fills up the agp^ froip 
Tacitus to Saint Bernard offered an ipimense career for 
refleotioas and obaervatii^ Qm ^ the ipoat JBi^urious 

♦ Tertul. Jifiologet^ Chap. 1 
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appellations for example, which the people could give to 
the first Chrbtians was diat of philosophers.* They ofl- 
ed them also jitheists^f and forced them to abjiue their 
religion in these terms : aire tous Atheus— ^oij^Sman to 
the Atheists^ Strange fate of Christian^i burnt uiidier 
Nero for atheism, guillotined under Robespierre for over- 
oredulity ! — Which of the two tyrants was in the r^ht ?-«» 
Acconfing to the law of perfet^biBty Robespierre. 

ITiroughout the whde of Madame de StaePs book, 
from the one end to the odier, there are nothiag but the 
most lingular contradictions. ^ Sometimes she appears al- 
most a christian, and I am ready to rejoice in die idea*; 
but, in an instant after, philosophy resumes the ascen- 
dancy. Sometimes, inspired by her natural sensibilitir 
which telb her that diere is nothing fine, nodung a&ct^^ 
ing without religion, she su&rs her soul to have its fi^ee 
course ; but suddenly argumentittion awakes snd checks 
in an instant the effiisions of her soul. Analysis then 
takes the place of that vague infinite in which thoii^ 
loves to lose itself, and the understanding cites, to its tri- 
bunal, causes which formerly went before' that old seat of 
truth caHed by our Gaulish fathers the entrails of maau 
Hence it results that Modame de StaePs book appears to 
be a singular mixture of truths and errors. Wlien she 
ascribes to Christianity the melancholy that reigns in the 
genius of the modems, I am entirely of her ojwiion ; but 
when she joins to this cause I know not what msdignani 
influence of tlie north, I no longer recogmse the writer 
who before appeared so judicious. You see, my dear 
firiend, that I am led on by n^ subject : but I proceed 
now to modem literature. 

» St. Just Apolog*— Tcrt^. Apologet, fcc 

t Athenogor. Legat pro Christ.— Aroob. lib. I. 

|Euseb.lib. 4, Cap. 15. 
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Tbeidigmof theHdMewB, bomanudi^ 
and lightnings, in the dcsatsoHHoKb and of Sinai, had 
in it a sadness trulf formidabk. The Christian region 
ia rctaimng all that was , sublime in that. of Moses, soften- 
ed ite other fixtures. : Ejoroied to soodie the miseries and 
fdieve the wants of our hearts, it is essentially tender and 
meldMholy. It represents man always as a travtttcr who 
passes here below through a valley of tears and only finds 
tqpoaein the tomb. The God whom it offers to our ado* 
cation is the God of the unfortunate; he has himself be» 
asirfferer; diildren and weak persons are the objects of 
his pewUar interest, he cherishes those who weqp. 

The persecutions experienced by the first WKmg the 
faithful, undoubtedly increased their disposition to serious 
meditation. The inva»on of the barbarians filled up the 
measure of their calamities, and the human mind received 
from it an impression of glopm winch could never be 
wliiE%e£iced., All the ties which attached them to life 
b^flg bi3c&en at ooce, God alone remauhed as their hope; 
tbedeserts as their refuge. Inlike manner as at the d&> 
luge, men sought to save thanselves by flying to the 
mountains; but these new refuges carried mith them the 
qioils df the arts and civilization. The most sditary pla- 
ces filled with anchorites, who, clothed with the leaves of 
the palm-tree, devoted themselves to unceasing pi^nitence^ 
intK^lies of disarming the anger, of the Deity. Oti everf 
^de convents wore raised, where those unfortunate tkingi 
whohadbeendeeeivedby the world sought a retreat; 
where those souls who preferred remaining in ignorance 
o£ certaia sentiments of existence, rather than exposing 
tiiemsdves to sedng them oruelly betrayed, found a refuge; 
An all-prevailing melancholy was the necessary, conse- 
quence of this monastic life; for melancholy is principal- 
ly engendered by a vacuity of the passions ; it then most 
prevails when these passions, being without an object,-^ 
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Thbs^timent was beside incn^ated by ibe regda. 
tm^whichwere adopted m the greater port of the ccm» 
teuiiilie& In book diese votaries of rd^ion dug tMr 
Mmgi^Tesbyiheligfatoftbeniocxi, in tke oemeleries tif 
diekoonvMts; inotfiersthey bad no b^ but a coffin $ 
iteny vfandered about like departed diades, over the mkit 
ef Memphb and Babylon^ accompanied by tlie IkM 
whom thqr had tamed wiA the sounds of the harps of 
David. Some condemned themselves to a perpetual A 
lence, others repeated in an eternal canticle either die sighs 
of Job, the lamentations of Jaemiah, or the penitential 
Iqrmnsofdiepropb^king. The monastemsiv«te built ^ 
^ most desert spots; they were di|qiarsed over the sum-. 
Inhsof Libanus^diey were to be found amid die arid 
sands of Egypt, in the deqpest recesses of the fecests of 
Gaul, and upon the strandsof die firitidi sens. Oh how 
mdancfaoly must have been the tinklii^ of the bells mMeh 
amid (he calm of nig^t called the vestals to prayer and 
watching, and which mingled thmsdves beaeath <iie 
vaults of the teiia|iies with the last sounds of die cradefos, 
and the feeble bmdui^ of the distant waives. How pra^ 
found must have been the medit^ons of the sditary wbs 
from between the bars of Us vnndow contmqilated the 
sublime aspect of the sea, perhaps agHated by a storm !-*>•- 
a tempest amid the waves, caha in his netreat, mendashsd 
to pieces upon die rocks at the asylum ofpeMeJ<«^'4K& 
nite space on the other side the walls of a ed^ tike as die 
Mcne of the tomb alone sqpaiates elevnily fi^ JtM 

diese different powers, misfortunes, rdigton, varied mcdk 
lectkHis, the manners of die tiqaes, even the. scenes oine^ 
tore, combined to make the fenivB of ClnistianiCy die 
^nenius of Melancholy itseir 
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ft appears to me usdess dien to have recourse to 'Ae 
bsQcbarians of ikic North to explab this diaracter of gloo« 
mkiess which Btfadame de Stii^ finds more particiriaily 
m Ae fikeratare <if England and of Germany, but which 
appesrrs to me not less remarkable among the masters df 
Ih6 French sdiooL Neither England nor Germany pro- 
duced Pascal tor Bossoet, those two great models of me* 
Uncfaoly in diougfats and in sentiments. But Ossian, my 
dear ftkud, is not he the great fountain of die Nordi, 
whence M the bards have intoxicated 'dieinselves widi 
gbom, asdie ncients painted Homer under the fflceness 
of a greatriMTit which all the petty rivers came to ffl 
AeirAims. I confess ihat this idea rf Madame deStael 
pleases me mnA ; I love to represent to myself these 
^K^lblind men, die ^ne seated upon die summit of a rug* 
gedmottAfiE^inSeodtfid^widilushead bald, his beard 
wet wididew, die tiarp in hishanddtctating bis laws ftom 
the midst ^of his tojga <o all the poetic tribes of Germany ; 
Ike 4gdier«aSled upon die heights of Ptndus surrounded 
fay^Muies, i^hold hi& lyre, raising Iris venemUe 
head towards die azure heavens of Greece, and widi a 
loeplie jof IflQfdsn hia hand giiii^ lawsto the country 
9f Hasae and Radne. '*1^ abandon my cause then^^^ 
yaa wMvpoAofs liere ^ ready io ^exclaim. Undoubled* 
Ifi^^rfiicnd^biitlinustvi^isperyou the reasdn in se^i 
caet, ai4s3diat ^iOn woi himseS^ u CkrisHan.^'-Osaaan a 
Chiisiianl--^<jfMtthatl4amhai^ in having convert 
Aifshatd; 4Hid Aat in pMssbig him under ^ banneiB df 
rriigim Itsdce ftom die Age-tfMthm^ui^ one of its first 
heroes. 

None but foreigners are still die dupes of Ossian ; all 
fiii^htt4tt ooiivificed that die poems which bear the name 
xif his are the woi^s of Mr. Macpherson himseff* I was 
for a long time deceived by diis ingenious fraud ; an en- 
duisiast in Ossian, like a young man, as, I was t}ien, X was 
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obliged to pass several years among the literati of Londoii 
hdixe I could be entirely undeceived. But at lengthy 
conviction was no longer to be resisiedy and the palaces of 
Fingal vanished away from before me like many other oC 
my dreams. You know of the long-standing contcover- 
sy between Doctor Johnson and the suppositious transla* 
tor c^ the Caledonian bard. Mr. Macfdierson, pressed to 
the uttormosty never coukl produce the mdnuscrq>t c^ Fin* 
gal, concerning which he told a ridiculous story that he 
fpunditinan old coffer at the house of a peasant, adding 
that the manuscript was written on paper in Runic cha« 
racters«. Now Johnson has clearly demonstnded that nei- 
ther paper or the Runic Alphabet were in use in Scotland 
at the epoch fixed on by Macpherson. As to the text, 
.which we see printed with some of the poems by Smith, 
or any that may hereafter be printed, it is well known that 
these poems have been translated Scorn the £i^;lish into 
the Caledonian tongue, for several of the Scotch moun* 
taineers have made themselves accomplices in the fraud <tf 
their fellow-countiyman. This it w^s that deceived Doc- 
tor :B}air.^ 

It is indeed no very uncommon thing in England for 
manuscripts to be founding this way. We have latdy 
seen a tragedy, of Shakespeare ; and what is still more ex- 
traordinary ballads of the time of Chaucer were so perfect- 
ly imitated juitha style, the parchment, and the ancient 
character, that every body was decei%^ed by the hnpostune; 
Many volumes were already prepared, and ready for ibc 
press develq)ing iht beauties, and proving the authen^k:!- 
ty of these miraculcniswcnrks, wheptheeditor was detect^ 

* Some English Journals have asserted, and the assertion has 
been copied into the French Journals, that the true text of Ossiao 
was at length about to appear ; but it can never be any thing 
more than u Scotch version made from, the text of Mr. Macpber* 
son himself. ... 
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l^^ffPQSingaii^ writing hl(X)$elftb^ The 

§^fnirers and commenmors got out of the scrape with on- 
ly a laugh against then), and the trouble of making a 
bpn^ofd^pir wprlfs, hut, if I am not mistaken the 
jTQung man ^ho hg4 giy<^P fhis extraordinary direction to 
Im talents, ip despaif , put an end to bis own |ife. 

It is bpw^yer c^rt^n that tliere ^re ancipnt poems, in 
lexi^tjence, wl^ch bear the name of Qssian ; tl]^y are of 
Irish or Erse origin, the work of some monks of the thir- 
teentii century. Fingal is ai giar^ who makes one step 
oidy over from Scotland to Ineland, and the heroes go to 
^ Holy-Land to expiate the murders they have commit- 
ted. 

To say the truth it seems now wholly incredible how 
my one ever could have been decdved with respect to the 
true author of Os»an's poems. The man of the eigh- 
tqentb century peeps through the thin veil at every mo- 
nmut* I will only instance by way of example the apos- 
tfc^ibe of tjbe bard to the sun. '^ O sun," he says, 
^* whence cpmest thou, whither dost thou gQ, M'ilt thou 
not fall one day," &c. &c.* 

Madame deSkael who is so wdl versed in tlie history 
of tlie human understanding will see that then: are here so 
many comjdex ideas under morsd, physical, &od meta- 
physical rektions, that they oan sc^cely without palpable 
absurdity be ascribed to 9 savage. Besides this, the 
most ^stract ideas on time, on duration, and on etemi^, 
occur at almost every page of Ossian. I have lived 
among the savages oi Am^^jica, and I have observed that 
ibey^ xs^ten talk of die tim^ that are past, but never of 
those that s^e to come, fiome grains of dust at the bot*^ 
tom of the tomb, remaii) to them as a testimony of life in 

* I write from raetnoi^ and may be mistaken as to the exact 
words, but I give the s^Que, and that is sufficient. 

Bb 
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the vacuum of the past, but what can indicate to them 
existence in the vacuum of the future. Thiis anticipation 
of the future, which is so familiar to us, is nevertheless 
one of the strongest abstractions at which the ideas of man* 
kind have arrived. Happy the savage who does not know 
like us, that grief is foUowedi by ^ief, and whose soul de* 
Toid of recollection or of foresight does not concenter in 
itself, by a sort of painful eternity, the past, the present, 
and the future^ 

But what proves incontestably that Mr. Macpherson 
is the author of Ossian's poems, is the perfection or the 
beautifU ideal qfmorakw)uchxcigas in them. This de- 
serves to be somewhat dwelt upon. The beauHfid ideal 
is the o&pring of society ; men nearly in a state of nature 
have no conception of it. They content themselves, in 
their songs, with painting exactly w^t they see ; and as 
they live in the midst of deserts, their pictures are always 
grand and poetical ; for this reason no bad taste is to be 
found in their compositions, but then they are and must 
be, moiotonous, and the sentiments thqr express cannot 
arrive at true heroism. 

ll]ie age of Homer was already some way removed 
iirom tlustime. Let a savage pierce a kid with Im ar^ 
rows, let him cut it in pieces in the midst of the ibrests, 
let him extend his victim upon glowing coals made from 
the trunk of a venerable oak, so far all is noble in this ac- 
tion. $utin the tent of Achilles we find basons, spits, 
knives ; one instrument more and Homer would have 
sunk into the meanhess^atld littleness of German descrip- 
tions, or he must have had recourse to the beataifid ided 
by beginning to conceal* Observe this well; — ^the fol- 
lowing explanation will make alt clear. 

In proportion as society, increasing in refinement, 
itmltiplied the wants and the conveniences of life, the po- 
Ms learnt that they must pot, as before, place every thmg 
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before^ eyes but must veil over certsdn parts of the pic* 
ture. This first step taken, they next saw that in doing 
so, some choice must be made, and at length that the 
Aing chosen was susceptible of a finer form, or a finer e& 
feet, in such, or such a position. Thus always conceal* 
ing, and always selecting, always retrenchbg and always 
adding, they found themselves by degrees deviating into 
fcHins which were not natural, but which were more beau* 
tiful than those of nature, and to these forms they gave 
the name of the beautiful ideal. This beautiful ideal may 
then be defined as the art of choosing and concealing. 

The beautiful ideal in morals was formed on the same 
principles 9s the beautiful ideal in physics, by keeping 
outof sight certain emotions of the soul; for the soul 
has its degrading wants and its meannesses as well as the 
body. And I cannot refrain firom observing that man is 
of aU living beings the only one who is susceptible of be- 
log represented more perfect than he is by nature, and as 
approaching to divinity. No one would think of painting 
the beautiful ideal of an eagle, a lion, 8cc. If I dared carry 
my ideas to the facul^ of reasonings my dpar firiend, I 
should say, that I see in that a grand idea in the author 
dT all things, and a proof of our immortality. 

That society wherein morals have attained with die 
gr&itest celerity all the developements of which they are 
capable, must the soonest attain the beautiful ideal of 
character* Now this is what eminently distinguishes the 
societies formed in the christian religion. It is a strange 
thing and yet strictly true, that through themedium of the 
Gospel, morals had arrived among our ancestors at their 
highest point of perfection, while as to every thing else 
they were absolute barbarians. 

I ask now where Ossian could have imbibed those 
perfect ideas of morals with which he adorns his heroes. 
It was not in his religion, since it is agreed on all hands 
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that there is ho religion among hiis sava^s. Could it he 
From nature itself ?-^And.hoW should the savage Ossoan 
Seated upon a rock in Caledonia, white evcrjrftirig d- 
round him was crubl, barbarous, gross and sanguinary^ 
arrive so rapidly at those notions of morals whidi were 
scarcely understood by Socrates in the most ciilightened 
days of Greece ? — notions, which the Gospel alone reveal- 
ed to the world, as the result of observatbns pursued fkk 
four thousand years upon the character of man. Mssdiaxnt 
de Staei's memory has betrayied her when she averts 
that the Scandinavian poetry has the same characteHstics 
which distinguish the poetry of the pretenifed Scdtdi bard. 
£very one knows that the contrary is the lact, the fi^rmer 
^breathes nothing but brutality and vengeance. Mr. Mac- 
pherson has himself been careful to point out this ififtr- 
ence and to bring the warriors of McnrveA mto contrast 
with the the wftrriors of LocMin. The ode, to which 
Madame de Stael refers in a.note has even tieen cited, 
and commented upon by Doctor Blair, m opposkieh toT 
the poetry of Ossian. This ode resembles very much Ae 
death song of the Iroquois : *' Ido mftfiar dtath^ I aiH 
*' hrave^ why can I not again drink cut of ike ^kuUs of 
•* my enemies^ and devour their heartSy** ^c. In fine, 
Mr. Macpherson has be^n guilty of mistakes in Natural 
History, which would alone suffice to betray tihe impos- 
ture: he has planted oaks wlierenodiing but gorise ever 
grew, and mad^ eagtes scream, where nothmg was ever 
heard but the voice of the barnacle, or the whistliltgt)f tfai^ 
curlew. 

Wfr. Macpherson was a member <rf* the £ng&h par- 
liament, he was rich, he had a veiy fine park among the 
the mountams of Scotland where by dint of much art, and 
of great care, he had succ^ded in raising a few trees ; he 
ivas besides a Very good Chrisrtian and deeply read in the 
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EStki hkhSA isunghismootitamB, hispaiky and hbrot 
%ion.^ 

This does tidt diidoubfedly darogite lA any way from 
the merit dT fhe pdems dfJ^j^/ aikl Temta ; thqr are 
not the less tirUfe mod6l» 6f a aort of melancholy of the 
desert, wMJbh is fbll of iharms. I have just prooared the 
small edition which has been recently publi^d in Scot- 
hind, and you must ndt frown, my dear friend^ when I t^U 
you that I never go out nov^ without my Wetstein's Ho* 
mer fit one poibst and my Ghsgow edition of Ossian in 
the other. It results howev^ from all I have said that 
Madame de tteusl^s syitem Mipecting the hifluenoe of 
Os^mi upon the literature of the north moulders away ; 
and if she i^sll persitt in belkving that such a par- 
ison as thi» Sewch bald reaOy ^ exist, she has too 
mucli sen!se and teasonnct Mpercdve that a system which 
TCsts \ipon a b^s(& ao dU^^tabU must be a bad one. 
fbrmypMt^ytOUte^ that I have evi^ytUngto gain,by 
tlfeMofOsskn, land that in depriving the tragedies of 
l^iajksp^tte^ Young^ Night Thoughts^ Pope's £toisft 
to Abehrtd, and RMvardson's Claiissa, of dik gloomy 
perfeO^j^ I ^^sitStbl^i victoriously the melancholy of 
religious ideas. AU these authors were christians, it is 
even befievedtfaM Shakspeare was a oatholicu 

If I wti% now to follow Madame de Stael mto Hk mjt 
df LoUb XIV, fcfa would doubtless reproach me with 
being-alti^gedier extravagant. I will confess that, on this 
subject I, harbour a superisiition almostiidiculous. I &H 

* Severd pasiA;ges of Oauan are evident ImitatiDnft from thQ 
fiiUe, ss treothers from Hoteer. Among the latter is that fine 
expression the Joy qf Grief krueolo tetarpomestha gooio, Book 
II. verse 211. I must observe that, in the original of Homer 
there is a cast of melancholy which has not been retained by any 
of Ills translators. I do not ^elievei like Madame de Stael9.that 
there has evcir been a particular ^gt of Melancholy, but I believe 
that all great geniuses have a disposition to melancholjr. 
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into a hdy -anger when peqdc would compue tlie writeis 
of the dg^teenth centuiy with those of tibe seventeenOi; 
even at this moment, v^e I write, the vcsy i<feais readf 
to dmt my reason out q/ all ^teoKfr as Bjbdse Pascal used 
to say. . I must have b^ tenibly ted away by the talents 
of Madame de Staeli jf I could have seipaiMd .silent in 
sucha cause. ^ 

We have no lustorians she says* I should have 
thought that Bossuet was worth somcthing% Montesquiea 
himself is indebted to him for Us work tm the Orandeur 
mdJaU ^the Boman Empire^ the sublime atMidgement 
of which he found ici the third part of Bossuet's £ssay on 
Universal History, Herodotus, Tacitus, mid.Iivy, are^. 
accoiding to my ideas little in oomprariscHi with Bossuet ; 
fo say this, is suffidQpit:lta sjqt: that die Guipeaidini's, the 
Marianas^ the Humes, the Robertsons, disqipear before 
Hm. What a survey does he tsdce of the wfade eardi,'-**^ 
fae is in a thousand places at once* A patriarch under dier 
]^Q3s of Thojj^l, a minister at the coctft of Babylon, 
a priest at Memphis, a legislator at Sparta, a citizen at A- 
Aens and at Rome, he changes time and place at his^inll^ 
he passes along widi the rapidity and the tnajesty of cen- 
turies ; holdii^ in hb hand the rod of tte law with an in* 
credible authoritativeness he drives Jews and Gentiles to 
the tomb ; he comes at last himself at thjs end of this con* 
voy of generations, and marchii^ forwards, supported by 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, utters his prophetic lamentations a- 
mid the dust and ruins of mankmd. 

Without religion a mail may have talents, but it is 
almost impossible to have genius. How Utde appesff to 
me the greater part of men of the eighteenth century vwha 
instead of the infinite instrument employed by the Racines 
and the Bossuets as the fundamental note on which their 
eloquence was rested, have recourse to the scale of a nar- 
xow philosophy, which subdivides the soul into degrees 
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«fld imnutes^i and reduces the whole universe^ the Deltjr 
himsdf izichided» toa ample subtractiQii firom nothing. 

Every vyriler who refuses to b^ve la one <Hily God, 
ijm author of die universe and the judge of man, whbse 
immortal soul he created, bani^ies infinity from his 
works. He restrains his ideas to a circle of mud from 
which he cannot free himself; every diing operates 
withhim by the impure means of corruption and regener- 
^on. The vast abyss b but a little bituminous water, 
mountains are only petty protuberances of calcareous or 
vitraK:ihle stone. Those two admirable luminaries of 
heaven the one of which is extinguished when the odier 
is Ughted, for the purpose of Ruminating our labours and 
our watchings, dieae are only two ponderous nuisses for m« 
od by chance, by I know not what fortuitous combina- 
tion of matter. Thus all is disenchanted, all is laid open 
by incredulity. These peqslewoukl even tell you that 
they know what man is, imd if you would believe them 
they woold explain to you whence comes thought, suid 
what makes the heart palpits^ at hearing the recital of a 
ncd^le action ; sp easily do they comprehend what never 
could be comprehendied by the greatest geniuses. But 
draw near and see in what these mighty lights of their 
philosophy consist. Look to the bottom of the tomb, 
ccHitemplate that inhumed corps, that statue of amiihila- 
tion, veiled by a shroud -*this is the whole man of the 
Atheist. 

You have here a very long letter, my dear friend, yet 
I have not said half what I couM say upon die subject. 
I shall be called a capuchin, but you know that Diderot 
loved the capuchins very much. For you, in your cha- 
racterof poet, why should you be frightened at a grey 
b^rd ; Homer long ago reconciled the Muses to it. Be 
this at it may, it is time to think of drawing the epistle 
to a conclusion. But since you know that we papists 
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hsxve a strong pastton tor making converts, I will own to 
you, in confidence, that I would give much to see Ma* 
dam de Stsu^l range herself under die banners of rdigion. 
This is what I would venture to say to her had I the hon- 
our of knowbg her. 

^^ You are, Madam, undoubtedly a woman ctf very 
superior talents, you have a strong understanding, your 
imagination is sometimes full of charms, as witness what 
you say of Ermlnia,. disjguised as a warrior ; and your 
turns (^expression are often at the same time briUiant 
and elevated. , But notwithstanding these advantages your 
worik is far from being all that it might have been made. 
The stjde is monotonous, it wants rapidity and it is too 
much mingled widi metaphyseal expresnons. The so- 
phism of die ideas is repulsive, the cruditioa does not sa- 
tisfy, and the heart is too much sacrfficedto the thoughts* 
Whence arise these defects ?-^froi|i your pinlosopby* 
£kx|uence is d)e quafity in which yomr work&ils die mosfc 
essentially, and there b no doquence without rdigion. 
Man has so much need of an etemi^ of hope, that you 
have been obliged to form one to yourself upon die earth, 
in your system of perfectHnKty^ to i^place that if^lmte 
hope which you refuse to see in heaven. If you be sen- 
sible to &me return to religious ideas. I am convinced 
that you have within you the germ rfa mudi finer work 
than any you have hitherto given us. Your talents are 
not abov^ half devdoped ; philosophy stifles them, and if 
you remain in your opiiuons youwiU not arrive at the 
height you might attain by frflowing the route whidi 
conducted Pascal, Bossuet, loid Racine, to immortali^/' 

Thus would I address Madame de Stael, as i&r as 
glory is concerned. In adverting to the subject of hap- 
piness that my sermon might be tlie less r^ulsdvc, I 
uiould vary my manner ; I would borrow the language of 
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the forests, as I may vyell be permitted to do in my qualitjr 
€f a savage, and would say to my neophite. 

** You appear not to be happy, you often complain in 
your work of wanting hearts that can understand you. 
Know that there are certain souls who seek in vain in na* 
ture souls formed to assimilate with their own, who are 
condemned by the supreme mind to a sort of eternal 
widowhood. If diis be your misfortune, it is by religion 
alone that it can be cured. Thc'wotd phUosophy in the 
language of Europe, appears to me synonimoils with the 
word soSUidty in the idiom of savages. How lhen can 
pliibsophy fill up the void of your days ? — can the void of 
the desert be filled up by a desert. 

^^ There was once a woman in the Apalachean moun* 
tains, who said : ' There are no such things as good 
genu few I am unhappy, and all the inhabitants of our 
huts are unhappy. I have not met with a man, whatever 
was the air of happiness which he wore, that was not suf- 
fering under some concealed wound. The heart, the 
most serene to appearance resembled the natural well of 
the Savannah of Alachua; the surface appears calm and 
pure, but when you look to the bosom of this tranquU 
bason you perceive a large crocodile wtjodithe well che- 
rishes in its waters.' 

" The woman went to consult a fortuneteller of the 
desert of Scambra, whelhec there were such things as 
good genii. The Sage amswered her ; * Reed of the rivcjr 
who would support thee if there were not good genii ; 
thou oughtest to believe in them for the reason alone that 
tiiou art unhappy. What wouldest thou do with life if 
being widiout happiness, thou wert also without hope. 
Occupy thyself, fill up in secret the solitude of thy days 
by acts of beneficence ; be the polar star of the unfortu- 
nate, spread out thy modest lustre in the sht\dc, be witness 
to the tears that flow in silence, and let all that are rriisera- 

Cc 
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ble tu|n their eyes totfaee without bebg dazzlisdbyit 
These are the sole means of fi^bg the happiness yon 
want. The Great Mind has only struck thee to render 
thee sensible to the woes of thy brethren, and that diou 
ma} est seek to soothe them. If thy heart be like to t^ 
wdl of the crocodile, it is also like those trees which: only 
yield their balm to heal the wounds of others, when w^uodi^ 
cd themselves by the steeL' Thus ^okQ thC: ft»tunctel- 
fer of the desert of Scambra, to the woman of the Apa-. 
lachean mountains, and retired again infeo his cavern ia 
the rock.'' 

Adieu, my dear friend, I embrace you, andlbve jidi( 
'vith all my heart. 



|»3 
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WHE^* we seeM. GHbctt poor land wifiiojat anaiiie^ 
mrndk tte powerful fecti<»i ot men rf kttcrs, wha in the 
last century dispensed fame and fortune ; — wtaaft wt ^siejfe 
him in this unequal contest struggle almost alone against 
the opinions most m fashion, and the highest reputations, 
we cannot but acknowledge in his success the prodigious 
emjure of t^cnt. 

rA cdiectrcm of Herdcis^ of translations^ Aid fugitive 
pieces, under the title of the Idtemt^ JDeSM^ announced 
M. Gilbert to the world Of tetters* A youbg mati who 
seeks his x)wli talent, is Veiy liable to mistake it ; the Ju^ 
venal of i^ eighteenth century deceived himself with re$>* 
pect to his. The espisde from JSloisa to JbehrSj had 
revived a species of poetry which had been almost foi^ot- 
ten since tfefe days of Ovid. TTie i^er&idk^ t Jxienl, partly 
historic, p£[r'dy elegiac, has diis strong bbjectiofi that it 
rests on declamation afnd common place expressions of 
love. The poet, making bis hero speak for hinoself, can 
neither elevate hiis language to the {^it^r b^ii^ m&rk, 
suited to the lyre, ttofr deadend to die faftiiliw^tofte of a 
letter. The subject of Ehim alone permitted al thee all 
the naivete of passion, and all the art of the Muse, be- 
cause religion lends a pomp to language without depriv- 

* He died in the year 1^60. See the remdrkable account of 
his death in the Historical and Literary Memoirs and Anecdotes 
by Baron de Grimms English translation, anno. 1780. 
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ing it of its simplicity. Love tiien assumes a diaracter- 
at once sublime and formidable, when the most serums oc^ 
cupatims^ the holy temple itself, the sacred altars^ theter- 
rible mysteries of religion all recal the idea of it, ore all 
associated with its recollections.* 

The history of Madame de Gange did not present M. 
Gilbert with as powerful an engine as religion. Yet fra- 
ternal affection, contrasted with jedousy, m^ht have fur- 
nished him with some very pathetic situations. In the 
Heroide of Dido, the poet has translated some of the 
verges, of the Eneid very happily, particularly the rim 
ignara malis. 

In woe myself) I learned to weep for woe. 

I know not however whetiber this sentiment be in it* 
self as just as it is amiable ; it is^ certain at Idast that liiere 
are mai whose hearts adversity seems to harden ; thejr 
have shed all their le^s for tliemselves. 

Nature had ^ven M. Gilbert some fancy and much 
assurance ; so that he succeeded better in the Ode, than 
in Heroics. The exordiunt of his Last Judgment h 
v«ry fine. 

What benefits have aH your savage virtues produced 
Justly you have sa4d, God protects us as a father 
OppressM on aU sides, cast down, you crouch 
Under the feet of the wicked whose boldness is prosperous. 

Let this God come then if ever he existed I— • 
Since virtue is the subject of misfortune 
Since the child of sorrow calls and is not heard 
He must sleep In Heaven beneath his silent thunders. 

The sound of the trumpet which awakens the dead 
from the tomb, answers alonfe to the question of the wick- 

* Massillon. T^i€ Prodigal Son, 
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ed. It would be ^flkult to &jd a turn fifMe Animated, 
mor^ lyric. Every one kdows the lines which conclude 
dusode* 

The Eternal has broken his useless thundeiv*^ 
And of wings and a scythe for ever deprived 
Upon the world destroyed time stands motionless. 

' The fine expression widow of a king people j speaking 
of Rome, which is in the ode addressed to Monsieur upon 
his journey to Piedmont :— the apostrophe of the impi- 
ous to Christ m the ode upon the Jubilee : we have irr^-' 
trievaJUy conoicied thee of imposture ok Christ ! with the 
poet's refiection in speaking again in his own character^ 
after this blasphemy : thus spoke in past times a people 
of false sages ;— Thunder personified which would select 
tibe head <^ the bU^hemer to crush it with its power, if 
the time rf mercy were not come ;— the people marching 
in the steps of die cross, those old warriors who to ap» 
piease tfie voigeance of the lord go to offer laurels^ and the 
suffifrrngsof a body of which the tomb already possessed 
the half; — all these things appear to us in the true nature 
of the ode whicb^ ^ 

Wipgmg to heaven its ambitious flight 

Holds in its measures^ commerce with the.gods. 

Why then sSiould M. Gilbert, who joins boldness of 
expressianto the lyric movement, not be placed in the 
same raiik with Malherbe, Racine, and Rousseau ?; — It is 
4iat he fails frequently in harmony of numbers, without 
which there can be no real poetry. Poetic imagery and 
thoughts, cannot of theniselves constitute a poet, there 
must be also harmony of versification, a melodious com- 
bination of sounds ; the chords of the lyre must be heard 
to vibrate. Unfortunately the secret of this divine harmony 
cannot be taught^ a happy ear is the gift of nature. M* 
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tMs each other, andj tby the inkcture^ their oc&mb^ 
often communicate a heavenly transport a deUdous rup- 
ture to the soul.^ In some few str(^>hes he has some- 
tvfaat seized this harmony so necessary to the llyriac ge^ 
nius. In speaking of the battle of l)d»nt he exclaims: 

Haste to revenge, ^he timp*% arrived 

When these our haughty fees so oft forsirom 
Their pride, their still enduring wrongs shall ext>iate. 

Too long with {mtience have our souhendttr^l 

^ke set*vile ]>eace ^hich Xhty tVktt 
With_vietoiy iiqposM. 
Dunkirk inmkes yoii, hear you not her voice 
Raise, raise again the towers that guard her shore^j 

llelease her port, by slavery lon^ restrain*d 

Prom the harsh doom that bound fa¥r to Mf 
At G(nce ¥w^ MVetei^ iot^. 

M. Gilbot has sKmetimes lai4 dowli thr fyie^ liA soh 
sxant the v^ice of the Kxrater. ^^ Tbere iraia <micc b ejomi^ 
try/* says he, in the vperorsfticfti of iiis cUliQgMim rffL6o- 
f)old Didse of Lcnraine, *^ there waif islbdt a country ik 
which the subjects had a right to judge dieir lAasM, it 
the moment when Providence calls monarchs to lumsdf 
corequire finom tbetatin awoimt lof tiiek ttbtfotti. Thqr 
assembled in throng soround his bddy, wUch wa ex- 
posed on the side of the tomb^ when one insulted ihc un- 
fortunate corpse by spying : My innocent Jbmiiu were 
poisoned by thy orders.-^AxiGl&^x exclaimed: M^e phm^ 
dered me ojall my property.^^AxMher : Men were in 
his eyes no more than the jloeks that graze thejield^.^ 
all condemned him to become the piey*of ravenous birds* 
But if he4iad been just, then the whole nation with hair 
dishevelled, uttering dreadful cries, assembled to d^lore 
their loss, and to raise for him a superb iqausileum, whUe 

f Itionginuts ^h«p. ii. 
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Ikp oraMi itt9il»the tmipfcaresoutid ivkh-cdelxntiiig Us 
l^ory. Well, my firieiidt thetime which has elap9^ siiiQe 
the death of L6o^(M ^ve$ us the $.aniis pivil^ge that 
these peq>le epjpyod. We b^v^ QQthing to tpgrehend 
from the resentment of his son, his sceptre b broken^ hb 
throne is amohibtsd^ Tkerc^ai^ here citizens of all ranks 
dnd dt5scripttio9S^ soffiie have lived uiuieii his laws, others 
have ll3a»it ftom thtir fodh€Xs the. history of his. reign. 
Let the^ rise.r«»^ndf thou^ shadp of Leopold, come forth 
&om^ the tam,b^ copie and i^ceive the tr%)ute of praise or 
of mf^diction whicb is owed to* thee by this august as- 
sembly • S/pe^^kh citizens^ speaks thi^ great shade is here 
present, &V€ ye^ sttj/i^bmg v>hePewUh tB-r^oaeh Leo^ 
paU?i^}ii3i one q)eak f'^Mff/e yc a/ay thmg^ I ask;* 
'wheiKwiA to^ reproach J^^j^o^.^-^Wherever Itummy 
eyes i see couutenaaces cast down, I se^ vain tears flow. 
Uttgcateful men! dace you wrong ycmr beileiactor by this 
ii^urio^a silence?, l^ak^ I say once more, Hmeye 
<my ^ung wherewith torefn^oack Leopold ?^^A\bs ! L voh- 
dteist^Qdye.-fn-You have no reproaches to make, unless 
to he^ven^ that so sooii cut short his days.-«-Let us tfatn 
weep." 

Thi9 b not indeed the eloquence of the Bishc^ef 
Mdaux„ hut if thb passage had been found m Flechier, 
it would k>&g ago have been cited witb honour md db- 
tinctkxi^ 

In many passages of bis works, M. Gilbert complains 
bitterly of hb fete, '* What foliy,^' said a woman once, 
^ to open our hearts to tlie^ wld ; it laughs at our weak- 
Ksaes, it does not bdieve in our virtues, it does not pity 
our sorrQWs*'* The verses that follow, Ae effusion of a 
TOBn under mbfortunes, are only remarkable for the ac- 
cent of truth which they bear. The poet shews himself 
struggling hpr turns agt^ini^t the npble thirst of fame, and 
the cliagrins inseparable from the career of letters. 
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Heaven placed mjr cradle in the dust of earth) 
X bjush nqt at it— master of a throne 
My lowest subject had my bosom envied. 
Asham*d of owing aught to blood alone 
I had wished to be rebom> to raise myself. 

This is truly the language of a young man who feels, 
for the first time, a generous passion for glory. But he 
is soon reduced to r^etting his primitive obscurity ; he 
draws a picture of the happiness of a friend, whom he has 
quitted in the coimtry: ^^ Justice, peace, every thing 
smiled around Philemon. Oh how should I delight ia 
that enchanting simplicity while expecting the return ci 
an absent husband, assembles all the fruits of theur tender 
love ; while directing the yet feeble steps of the dderi and 
carrying ^e youngest in her arms, she hastens with them 
to the foot of the path by which their fether is to descend.^* 
Here the softened feelings of misfortune have mingled 
themselves with the accents of the poet, we no longer see 
the satyrist armed with his bloody lines* 

We are sorry to find M. Gilbert dwelling so often 
upon his hunger. Society, who always find indigence 
troublesome, that they may avoid being solicited to re-* 
Ueve it, say that it is noble to conceal our misery. The 
man of genius stni^ling against adversity, is a gladiator 
who fights for the pleasures of the world, in the arena of 
life ; one wishes to see him die with a good grace. M. 
Gilbert was not ungrateful, and whoever had the happi- 
ness of alleviating his sorrows received a tribute from his 
muse, how small soever might have been the boon. Ho* 
mer, who like our young poet, had felt indigence, says, 
that the smallest gifts do not fail to soothe and rejmce us. 

In the piece entitled the Complaints of the Unhappyiy 
we find a passage tridy pathetic : 

Woe, woe, to those alas ! who gave me birth ! 
Blind, barbarous father, mother void of pity» 
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Poori must you bring an infant to the light . 

The heir to nought but your sad indigence I 

Ah had ye yet but suffered my young mind 

In ignorance to remain^ I then had liv'd 

In peace, tilling the earth ; but you must nurse 

Those fires of genius that have since consum'd nve- 

The last itproach which our unfortunate poet ad- 
dresses to the authors of his days falls very lamentably 
upon the msmners of the age. It is thus that we all aiin 
at soarmg above the rank to which nature had destined us. 
Led on by this universal error, the honest mechanic res- 
trains his scanty portion of bread that he may give his 
children a learned education; an education which too 
often leads them only to despise their families. Genius 
is besides very rare. Undoubtedly a man of superior 
talents is sometimes to be found in the humbler walks of 
life, but how m^ny estimable artisans taken from their 
mechanical labours would prdve nothing but wretched 
authors. Society then finds itself overcharged with use- 
less citizens, who, tormented by thdr own self-love harass 
both the government and the people at large with Aieir 
vain systems and idle speculations. Nothing 19 so dan- 
gerous as a man of moderate talents whose only occupa- 
tion is to make books. 

Nay, although a parent should be cSqnvinced that his 
child is bom with a decided talent for letters is it certain 
that he seeks the happiness of that child in opening to him 
tWs barren career ?->-Oh let him recollect these tines of 
of the poet now in question. 

How aiany a hapless aothori wretched doom 1 
Has vrmt cohducted to his unknown toi^b. 

Let him think of Gilbert himself^ extended upon the 
bed of death, breathing out his last sigh with the follow* 
ing melancholy reflection. 

Dd 
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At life's fair banquet an unhappy guest 

One day* I sat, now see me atk my biet*. 
While o'er tlie spot ^ere my sad corse shall res^ 

No mourner e'er«hall come to drop one tear« 

WouldnotGilbatya simple labourer, cheridied by 
Ills neighbours, beloved by his wife, dying fiill of years 
surrounded by lus children, under the humble roof of his 
Others, have been much more happy than Gilbert hated 
by men, abandoned by his friends, breathing at the age of 
thirty, his last sigh on the wretchjed bed of an hospital, 
dq>rived through chagrin of that |;eason to which alone he 
looked for any claim to superiorly ; — of reason, that weak 
compensaticm which heaven grants to men of talent, for 
the sorrows to which they are subjected. 

It will doubtless be here x>bjected against what 1 say^ 
that if Gilbert was unhappy he had no one but liimself to 
re^oach for it. True it is indeed that satire is not the 
path which leads to the acquisition of friends, and concilia 
ates the public esteem and beneficence. But, in our age, 
^s species oS poetry has been too much decried. WhUe 
the reignmg &ction in literature has been prodigal of the 
appellati(»is of toad-eaters, syeophantSy Jbokj ineakerSf 
and the like, to all who were not of ^ir own opinions, it 
hsts regarded the least attempt at retaliation as a heinous 
crime ; complaining of it to the echoes, wearying the 
earsofthesoverd^ with their oriest wanting all wbo 
dared attack the aposlies (^ the new doctrine to be pmse* 
cuted as libellers: '* Ah, my good Alembart," said the 
Kfngof Prui^^eade^vouringtoconsd^this gieat m^, 
'* if you were King cf (England you wwiA ^cpcirieziee 
mortifications of a very di&rent kind wluch your good 
subjects would proyidje tQ exercise your patience.'^ And 
in another letter he says : " You duarge me with a com- 
mission so much the more embarrassing, as I am neither 
a corrector of the press, nor a censdr of the gazettes. As 



tfrtbegazette^dTthe Lower Rlude, the &mily cf M^\^r. 
m must think it ri^t that it should not be molested, wiqa 
without fitedotn in writing, nKen's minds must lemain in 
darknts3, and dnce the Encyclopasdi^ts, whose zealous 
diseiple I arn, deprecate all censure, and insist that the 
press ought to (^ entirely free, that every oi>e should be 
parmitted to write whatever may be dictated by his pecu^ 
liar mode (^ thinking.'^ 

One can never enough admire aU the wit, the taknte, 
the irony, «nd jdie good sense that reign throughcxut the 
fetters (rf* Frederic* SatjDre is not in it^df a crime, it majr 
l^ very us^ to (correct fools B»i rogues, wb« it is d^ 
trained widiin due bounds : Hide si sapis* Bat itmii^ 
be acknowledged th^ poets sometimes go too ^, and, 
instead of riditsule, nm into caluipny. Satire shoidd be 
the lists ksk widch each champion, as in th^ pasti^oies jpf 
dilvalry, 9bw}4 i^m detemuned strokes at his adv^^aty^ 
bat;»void¥;^ ^ strike either ^ the hiead or the heart. 

If ever the subject could justify the satire, this un« 
dpubtedly, was tite case « ibat ohpsen hy M. Gilbert 
The misfortunes which have beenbiought upon us by 
the vices and the (pinions with which the poetMproaches 
<die eighteentii century, shew how much he was in the 
i%fat to sound the cry of alarm. He [»iedictod the dis- 
Mters we have experienced, and verses where formerty we 
found emiggiratim we are now ob^ged to confess con* 
tain nothmg Ymt mijfile truths* ^'A mcmster rises up, 
and strengthens hitnseif in Piaris ; who, clothed in the 
ikiantle of philosc4)hy Or rather fs^sdy ctodied under diat 
assuihed garb, stifles tident and destroys virtue. A daa- 
gerotts iimoviAor, 4ie sei^ks by his cruel system to diase 
ihe Supreme Being from heaven, and doomii^ the soul to 
the same fate as the expiring body, would annftilate man 
4iya douldedeath. Yet thismonstor carries not widi 
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him a fierce and savage air, and has the sound of viituc 
always in his mouth." ' 

It is indeed a most remarkable thmg in history that 
Ae attempt should ever be made to introduce atheism a-- 
xnong a whole people under the name erf virtue. The 
word Hberty was incessantly in the mouths of these people 
who crouched at the feet of the great, Mid who, not satis* 
ficd with the contempt of the first court in the kingdom, 
chose to swdlow large draughts of it firom a second. 
They were fanatics crying out against fanaticism ; men 
triply wicked, for they combmed with the vices of the 
atheist, the intolerance of the sectary, and the sdif-conceit 
of the author, 

M. Gilbert was so much die more courageous in his 
attacks upon j&Ai/bi^oj&Ae^m, because not sparing any party, 
he painted with energy the yices of die great, and <rf &e 
clergy, which served as an excuse to the innovation, and 
wluch thqr allied in justification of their principles : 

' Sec where with steps enervated by slothj 
THe i^reat ones <^ the land scarce know to drag 
Along their feeble limbs. 

Could we escape a fearful destruction. — ^From the 
days of the regency, to the end of the rei^ of Louis 
XV,' intrigue every day made and unmade statesmen. 
Thence that continual change of systeniSy of projects, c£ 
views. These q>hemeral muiisters were folk>wed bf a 
crowd of flatterers, of clerks, of actors, of mistresses ; all, 
beings of a moment, were eager to suck the blood of the 
miserable, and were soon trampled on ^y another genera- 
tion of favourites as fugitive and as voracious as the for- 
mer. Thus, while the imbecility and folly of the govern- 
mient irritated the minds of the people, the moral disorders . 
of the country reached their utmost height. The man 
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tdia no Im^er found hairiness in the bosom c^his faimify^. 
accustomed himself to seek his happiness in ways that 
were <«depend€0t of olSers* RepSed by themanners of 
the age &om^ the bosom of nature, he wrapped himself op 
kk a harsh and cold egotism, whipb withered all virtue in 
ksverybud. 

^ To complete our misfortunes^ihesesophistSyih'des-. 
troying happiness upon the earth, soughtalso to deprive* 
man ofthe hopes (tf abetter life. In this poskion, alone 
in the mi^ of die universe,^ having nodiing to &ed OD. 
but the chagrins of a vacant and solitaiy Kiheact, which 
never felt another heart beat in unison with it^ was it irery 
astonishing that so many Frenchmen were ready tosei^o 
the first phantom which presented a new wodd to their 
unaginations. For the rest, was M. Gilbert.the only per^ 
son who SS0V. tfaro«%h .the innovators of lii& age ?>--f-was 
he to be i^ngled out as a mark against which all their 
cries of atrocity were to be directed because he had given 
so fidthfuFa picture of them in his verses. If some severe 
strokes were sdmed against that pasi^ion (X tkinJking Jemd 
that geometrical raig^ which had seized all France, did he 
go further' than Frederick II, whose w<»ds may well be 
quMed here as a commentary upcm, and an excuse for our 
poet. 

In a dialogue df die dead, where this royal author 
brings together Prince Eugene, General Lidbtenstem, and 
the Duke of Marlborough, he draws this picture of the 
Encyclopaedists. ^* These people,'* he says, " are a sect 
whfch have arisen in our days assuming themselves to be 
pidlqsophers. To the eflSrontery of Cynics they add the 
noble impudence of putting forth all the paradoxes that 
coine into their heads i they pride themselves upbn their 
geometry, and maintain that those wKo have not studied 
this, Science cannot have correct ideas, consequently that 
they themselves aldnehave the faculty of rcasohirigv ' It 



aof oAttdareste attack diem, liris soon dioiroediii a4e^ 
iMgr of ink and abuses the crime d* tteason against (lik 
ftDBoph^ is wholiy wpuAsuMe^ ThejF de«rf dlscieiM»i 
except tfaoif own cakolatkxis ;. poeiiy ia a fisndiljry die 
itttkMis crf'whieb QU]^t to be banished tbem^ a poet 
ought not toudnnk any thii^ worthy of his tiQrtiies but 
algebraioequatiaDS; Astahistofy, tbtttlKy^woKUhave 
studied* in die itversej beginnit^ at our own taibes^ andi 
laounting lipwanb toibe dd^ They would Mi re^ 
Jbrm all govenunentSy makiiig Fiwoc a democratic stalxv 
widi a geometridan a^ its l^islator, to iae g ovcipfe d Uk- 
di^ by geometriGians wi» shaU ftu^eet aH die opMati^ 
of die new government to infinitenmal oakidatioaa. This 
tepabbc would naintaifaa constant ^eac^ and 'woiild bfc 
supported widwtt an army/' 



It was above all things a .primary c^ect among tho 
literati of that time, to depreciate die ^reat men of the 
seventeenth century ; to diminish the weight of their ex« 
ample and authority. Let its agsdn hear the King c$ 
Prussia on thb subject. Thus does he speak in his exa- 
minadon of the System of Nature. 

^^ It is a^great error to believe that jierfection is to be 
found in any thiqg human ; the imagination may icxm 
such chim^as to itself, but they will iiever be cealized* 
In the number of centunes that the world has noW ei^* 
dured, different natbns have made experiments oh ajil sorts 
^ governments, but not one has been found that was not 
subject to some inconvenienced Of all die paradoxes 
which the wouldJbe philos<^hers of our days maintaiii 
widi so much self-Coin{dacency, that of decrying this gc^ 
men of the last centurytappears to be what diey have thfe 
most at fa«Eirt. How^can dveit reputations be increased 



^wibylEm ^dfcndour and {reatiMS. The foiUeiltf 
{iOQis JQV, we iv^ kiK)i«« these phUosoj^iem hawoot 
evmHttpettf metit of byviiig bem <ibe fieat to^acwir 
lihem. A friiicft who i^idold xdgn only a w^ 
dcubdessbs goiltf of Boine errors, ^ow maiqr.tmiai: be 
expected from a monarch who passed wgadj mty yens 
df Itts life Hlpm Umilmm.'^ 

Sliis passage isioUowQd bjr a magmfioott Mfag^HHa 
«CLwis XiV, aai fimknck efiteii aecnm to the aame 
stAgeptin Msiconespoiidence with M« ^Oiir 

f oorcenttiiy^*^^ he si^a, ^ isiiio ksstaniBQCs^ bmm fiff 
gi^at anei^ Ihasi irfgiMdd wodU* Of 4l^ age . «f JLouia 
^{V| wUehdoeshoniNurtO'lhe fauman Mmd, aelhing 
ieiBainstoitsfaut4hedregS| laid mumnelt en» that will 
iieilefi;.'' The aidogbidi of Louis the <jfea^ firom ikt 
pea of tbeCbeait Firedecick,-!-^ King of Pnaasi^^kfo^ 
ing Breach glory ^wist French literati, is one of those 
{nrecious strokes at winch :a;writar ought to tiatch ^yoryr 
leagerfy* 

I have abeady rem^rliied, that if M. GUbert hfti mly 
^ttaok^ the 'sopluslsy h^ might have beea suspected of 
|>aB]da&ty; ibut he equally r^sed his vo^ce agunst 'every 
vicious Jd^araclex:, whatever might be Iptisrank and power. 
Without any idea or apt:^ehension of 'doing it^tiry tofe- 
ligxotii, he abandoned to contempt those ecde^^stics wfap 
are the eternal shame of tbeir order. 

HeligioOf matron driven to de^air. 
By her own children mangled and defaced tr* 
Weeping tfaeir^ways, in her deserted templesi 
In vain v^th' words ofipardon does she stretch 
fiei^rma toward themy still reviled, derided^ 
Her precepts are forg(»t) her laws profaned> 
See therei amid a circle of gay nymphs. 
That youthful Abbe ;-— saintly in his garbf 
In mind a sophist he directs his wit 
Against that God> by serving whonH he Uvi^s. 
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'^ ^f do libt thiak thrt a more de^iiciaUe character .tk^ 
ists, dianthat of a priest who^ coii»dering clinstiaraty as 
an abiise^ yet consents to feed on tlife bread <^ the altar^ 
ftndHes at bi)ice:to Ood^aiid to man. Btit we would fion 
ienjof the honoursbf ptulosq^hy wkbout losing dieridies 
ofr^igioDr; the fbr^t being necesaaiy to our self-love, tUe 
second to our maimers. 

Such was the dq>lorable suceess which infiddity had 
obtained^ :diat it was not lihconunoa to hear a sermon 
in whicti the name of Jesus. Christ was avcoded by Ae 
pKadier as a. rock on which he feared to ^lit. And 
what was so ridiculous and so fatal in this fume to a 
chri^isov curator F*^— Did Bossuet ^nd that this name de* 
tractedfrbm Useloquence?-^You prcach before the p6(»'» 
'and you dare not name Jesais Christ !-~before the wa&x^ 
tunate, and the name of their £idier must not pass your 
lips l-^befeve children, and you caimot instruct them 
that it wad he ^who blessed their innocence. You talk 
of morality, and you blush to name die author of thai 
which is preached in the gospel ! never, can the affecting 
precepts of religion be supplied by the common-place 
maxims of philosophy.* Religicm is a sentiment, philo- 
sophy an essay of reason, and even supposing du(^ both 
led to practising the same virtues it would always be 
safest to take the first But a still stronger consideration 
i$,thatattthevktues of philosophy are acoesubleto ie« 
ligion, while many of the religious virmes are not acces^ 
sible to philosophy. Was it philosophy that established 
itself on the summit of the Alps to rescue the traveller ? 
~It is philosophy that succours the slave afflicted widi 
the plague in the bagnios of Constantinople, <x that exiles 
itself in the deserts of the New Work), to instruct and 
civilize the savage^ Philosophy may carry its sacrifices 
so far as to afford assistance to the sick, but in applying 
the remedy it turns away its eyes ; the heart and the 
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Rinses reccsly fiMr socb are tte enic^tums of nature. But 
dee itfigiqQQ, ho^^ it ^bothes tUe infirfn» widi ^hat tender- 
ne^ k cimt^itpfetes fliose disgusting wo»Bdft,*^it db- 
covers an inefl&t^ beauty, an kmnortat life ki those djr« 
tng features, where philosc^hy can see ncylhiug Ibut tfnt 
hideousness of dea<h« iThere is the same difference be- 
tween the sttriees that philosophy and refigioij render t^ 
human nature as exists between ^tf and love. 

To justify M. Gilbert lor having defended chrisliam- 
ty, I cannot rest tod much on the authority ai the great 
king whom I have so often cited in tJris »tic!e. The 
philosophers themselves considered him as a philosopher, 
and certsdnly he carniot bei accused of harbouring any re- 
ligious superstitions ; but he had a teng habit of govern- 
ing men, and he knew that the mass could not be led with 
the abstract principles of metaphysics* In pursuing hb 
refutation of the Sy^em ofNhture^ he saysr: " How can 
the author pretend to maintain, with any fece of truth, that 
the dhiristian religion is the cau^ of all the misfortunes of 
human nature. To speak with justice, he should have 
said, simply, that the ambition and interests of mankind 
make use of this leligion as a pretence to disturb tlie peace 
of the worH, and to satisfy thdr own passions. What 
objection cari seriously be made against the system of 
morality contained in the decalogue ^^-Did the gospel 
contain no otijer precept but this one : Ihnoi t& others 
what y&u wouid n9t that they should do to ym^ yvc should 
be obliged to cpnfess that these few words contain tfie 
very quintessence of all morality* Besides, were not cha- 
rity and humanity, with the p»don of c&nee9, preache4 
by Jesus in his excdknt sermon on the mount tr^Tbk 
hw ksdf must not be confounded with the abuses of it, 
the things inculcated, with the things practised.'' 

Ripened by age and experience, perhaps warned by 
that voiQt which speaks from the tomb, Fredtripk, iU>- 

E e 
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wards the close of his life, had shaken off those vain sys-- 
terns which lead to nothing but errors. He began to feel 
the foundations of society tremble under him, and to dis^ 
cover the deep mine that atheism was silently hollowing 
out Rdigion is made more especially for those who are 
the most elevated above their fdlow creatures. It is sta«^ 
tioned around thrones, like those vulnerary herbs which 
grow about the mountains of Switzerland, there where 
falls the most terrible are likely to be encountered. 

It is probable that the two satires of M. Gilbert, and 
some stanzas pf his odes will retain a place among our li- 
terature. This young poet, who died before his talents 
were matured, has neither the grace and lightness of Ho^ 
race, nor the beautiful poetry and exquisite taste of Boi-» 
lean. He tortures hb language, he sedis after inversion, 
he drives on his metaphors too far, his talents are caprici- 
ous and his muse fanciful, but he has forcible modes of 
expression, verses well constructed, sgid sometimes the 
vdn of Juvenal. Thanks to the re-establi&hment of our 
temples m France, we have no occa»on for new Gilberts 
to sing the woes of religion, we require poets to chaunt 
her triumphs. Already some of our most distinguished 
literati, Messrs. DeliUe, Laharpe, Fontan6s, Beniardin de 
St. Pierre, and others have ccxisecrated their meditations 
to celigiQus subjects. A new defender, M. de Bonald^ 
has arisen, who, by the depth of hb ideas and the power 
' of reasonmgs, has abundantly justified the lofty and sdl-see* 
ing wisdom of the christian institutions. Every one 
among our youth who gives any promise of talent, returns 
to those sacred principles wluch made Quintilian say : 
^^ If thou believest, thou shalt soon be instructed in the 
duties of a good and happy life.'^ JSrevis est mstituii0 
vitCy honesta beataque^ si credos^ 
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ANALYSIS 

OF THE WORK OF M. DE BONALD 

JSntitied: " Primitive Li£gisi.ation considered in t/ie 
Jotter times by the light ef reason alone.^^ 



** FEW men are bom with that particular and decided 
dispositbn towards one only object which we caU talent ; 
a blessing of nature, if favorable circumstances assist its 
developement, and permit the exercise of it; a real mis- 
fortune, a tornfient to its possessor, if it be contradicted." 

This passage is taken from tlie book we are about to 
examine. Nothing is more affecting than those involun- 
tary complaints which sometimes escape from true talent* 
The author d( Primitive Legislation^ like many other ce- 
lebrated writers, seems only to have received gifts from 
nature to fed disgust at them. Like Epictetus he has 
been obliged to reduce his philosophy to these maxims 
unechou kai apeehouj suffer and abstain. It was in the 
obscure cottage of a German peasant, in the bosom of a 
foreign country that he composed his Theory ofFoliticat 
and Beligiaus ppiver, a work suppressed by the Directory 
in France ; it was in the midst of all possible privation^ 
and menaced with the law of the proscription, that he pub- 
Ibhed his Observations upon Divorce ^ an admirable treatise, 
the latter pages of which, in particular, are a model of 
that eloquence of thought which is s6 superior to the elo- 
quence of words, and which subdues evay thing, as 
Pascal says, by the right bf power. In fine, it is at flie 
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moment when he Is about to quit Paris, letters and his 
genius, if I may be allowed tfie expression, diat he ^ves 
us his Primitive Legishtum ; Plato crowned his works 
by his LawSf and I^curgus banidied himself from Sparta 
after having established his. Unfortunately, we have not» 
likd the Spartains, sworn to cbseri^ (fhc laws of our new 
legislator. But let M. de Bonald be sa&fied ; when, 
as in him, the afuthority cf good morals is combined with 
the authbrity of genius, when die soiA is ffte fh>m those 
weaknesses, which place arms in the hands of calumny,, 
and console mediocciQr^ i^Katades must vanish sooner or 
later, and we must arrive at that position in which talent 
is Jio longier a mortification, but a blessing. 

The judgments generally passed upon our modem 
literature, appear to me somewhat exaggerated. Sonte 
mistake our sdentific jargon, and inflated phraseology for 
.the progress of genius and illumination ; according to 
them language and reason havb advanced much since 
Bossuet and Racine : — but what advance! — Others on 
the contrary find nothing that is endurable ; if they are to 
be believed we have not a single good writer. Is it not 
a tolerably well established truth, that there have been 
epochs in France when the state of literature was very 
much below what it is at present ? Are we competent 
judges in such a cause, and can we very justly appreci- 
ate those writers who live in the same time with ourselves? 
Such, or such a cotemporary author wliose value we 
scarcely feel, may be one day considered as the glory of 
our age. How long have the great men of Louis XlV 
found their true level? Racine arid La Bruyere were al- 
most unknown while they Jived. We see RoUin, that 
writer full of learning and taste, balance the merits of 
F'iechier and Bossuet and give us plainly to understand 
tliat the preference was generally given to the former. 
, The mania of all ages has been to complain of the scarcity 



of good wtiiers mSt gocKi books. Wli^'iiiii^s hspft not 
hem wntten agaawt TeiemmA^Sf agaao&t the Cfmmt^er^ 
of La Bm^^tTty against the most ^ubliine of Racine's 
\y(»-ks ? Vhsc^ doiss not know the epigram upon Athalia ? 
On the odier limd^ kt any cne read tlie journals of the 
last century ; \sX 4bem &rtfaer read i^t La Bruyi^ and 
Voltaire tbonselves «^ of ibe filmitm^ of their timea % 
iffXL it be bdievedtbat diey speak of the period when the 
eonnfty could boast a Femelon. a Boasuet, a Pascal, a 
BoUeauv a Racine/ a MoUere, a La F<mtaine, a Jean- 
Jacques Rouss^vu, a Buflbn, a Montesquieu ? 

French literatuare id about to asa»inie an entirely new 
fiice; with the ri^K^utioOi otber thoughts, c^her views of 
m^ and of diidgs must have m*isen. Jt is easy to see 
Ifaat liters will be dividad into two classes ; mme will 
make it their great endeavour entirely to quit tibe anciei^ 
routes, others will no less assiduously endea^'our to fol* 
low those n^el$, but dways presenting them under a 
iiew pcant of view. It is very prob^de that the latter 
witt, in the end, triumph over their adversaries, because, 
in upholding thek own labours by great authorities, they 
will }uive mudii s»fer and ablor guides, documents much 
more &rt£Le in themselves, th£»i those who would rest 
upon th^ own talents ak>ne. 

M. de Bonald will contribute not a little to this vic- 
tory ; already his ideas begin to obtain a curraiCy ; frag* 
mcnts of them are to be traced in the greater part of the 
journals and publica^ons of the day. There are certain 
sentiments and certab styles, which may be almost called 
contagious, and which, if I may be pardcHied the idea, 
tint all ininds witli tlieir colouring. This i$, at tlie ^ajme 
time, a good and an evil. An evil inasmuch as it dis- 
gusts the writer whose fresimess is thus, as it were faded, 
and whose originality is rendered vulgar; — ^a good, in as 
far as it tends to circulate u^ful truths more widely. 
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M. de Bonald's :new work is divided into ^r |WIs. 
The first including the preliminary discourse, treataof 
^ relations of beings to each other, and the fundamental 
principles of legislation* The secood coni^ders the an- ^ 
cient state of die ecclesia^ical ministry in France* 'JThc 
tUrd treats of public education, and the fourth examine 
the stale of christian and tnahometan Europe.^ 

To remount to the Principles of Legislatknij M. de 
Bonaldbegtns by remounting to the Principles c/MeingSj 
in order to find the primitive law, the eternal example 
of human laws ; for human laws are only good or bad^ 
inasmuch as they approach qr deviate firom that divine 
law which flows fix>m divine wisdom. Lex rerum om^ 
vium prjncipem expres^^ nature^ cdquam leges hommum . 
Ariguntur^ qu(e supplifio improbos offidunty et dejendunt 
et tuentur banos.^ Our author traces rapidly the history'^ 
of philosc^hy, which, according to him, among the an- 
dents, signified the lave ofwisdom^ and among us signi- 
fies a search after truth. Thus the Greeks made wis- 
dom consist in the practice of mc^sdi^, we make it con- 
sist in the theory. *^ Our philoscfihy/^ says M. de Bo- 
nsJd, ^^ is emp^ in its thoughts, lofty in its language,; it 
combines the licentbusness of the Epicureans with the 
pride of the Stoics. It hajs its sceptics, its pyrrbonians, 
Its electics ; the only doctrine it has not embs^aced is that 
(^]>rivations.'' 

On the cause of pur errors, M. de Bonald (tljakes the 
following profound remark: " In physics we may be al- 
lowed to assume particular eitors, in morals we ought to 
assume general truths. It is fixnn paving done the contra- 
ry, fi'om having assuined truths in physics, that mankind 
believed so long in the absurd system of physics esta- 
bibhed by the ancients ; as it is from having assumed 
errors in the g^ieral morals of nations that so many per* 
sons, in our days, have been wrecked/' 

• Cicero de Leg. lib. 5, 
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^ tlie author is soon led to examine the |>roblem of 
imiate ideas* Without embracing the opinion that rejects 
them, or ranging himself with the party that adopts them, 
be bdieves that God has given to ihen in general, not to 
every man in particular, a certain pc^on of principles 
or innate sentiments, Such as the idea ti a Supreme 
Being, of the immortality of the soul« and of thcfrst no** 
tiohs of our moral duties, absolutely necessary to the 
establishment of social tstAtt. Hence it happens, that, 
strictly speaking, single persons may be found who have 
no knowledjge of these principles, but that no society of 
men was ever found totally ignorant of them. If this be 
not the truth, at least we must allow that the mind ca« 
pable of reasoning thus is not one of an ordinary tex- 
ture. 

From thence M. de Bonald passes to the examination 
of another principle 'on wliicb he founds all legislation. 
Thb is, that speech was taught to ma/i, that it is not 09 
intuitive guaRty in him. He recognizes three sorts of 
speech, gesticulation, oral communication, and writing. 
This bpini(xi he founds upon reasons which appear to have 
great weight. First, because it b necessary to think of 
the words before the thought can be uttered. Secondly, 
because those who are bom deaf, and never hear speecti, 
are dumb, a proof that speech is a thing acquired, not in- 
luitive. Thirdljr, because, if speech be a human inven- 
tion, there are no longer any necessary truths. 

To this idea M. de Bonald recurs very frequently i 
because, according to him, on this rests all the controver- 
^ oftheistsand atlieists with cbristians and philosopers. 
In fact, it must be allowed, that if we could prove speech 
to have been revealed, not invented, we should have a 
physical proof of the existence of God: God could not 
have given speech to man without also giving hinx rules 
and laws: aR would then become positive in society. 
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Thk seems to US to have been the ofKRion of Plato, and of 
the Roman philosopher. Legem nequc hominum mg/amsp 
eX'Cogfritatum neque scHum aliquod esse pcpnbrunif std 
externum quiddamy etc. 

It became necessary for M. de Bonaldto develop 
his idea more fully, and this he has done in an execfient 
dissertation, at the end of his work. We there find ti& 
comparison which one might believe translated from the ' 
Phcedon^ or from Tke Republic. " Hurt necessary and 
natural correspondence between the thoughts, and the 
words by which they are explained, and that necessi^ of 
speech to render present to the mind its own thoughts, 
and the thoughts of others, may be rendered sensible by 
a comparison, the extreme exactness of which would 
alone prove a perfect analogy between the laws of our in- 
tdlectual nature, and of our physical nature. 

** If I am in a dark place I have no ocular vision or 
knowledge by sight of the existence of bodies diat are 
near me, not even of my own body ; and under this re- 
lation these beuigs are the same to me as if they did not 
exist. But if the light is admitted, oh a sudden all the 
objects receive a relative colour, according to the particu- 
lar contexture of the surface. Each body is present to 
my eyes, I see them all, I judge the relations of form, of 
extent, of the distance of every object from the other, and 
from myself. 

" Our understanding is this dark place where we do 
not perceive any idea, not even that of our own intelli- 
gence, till words penetrating by the sense of hearing and 
seeing, carry light into that darkness, and call, if I may 
say so, every idea, which answers, like the stars in Job, 
here lam. Then alone are our ideas explained, we have 
the consciousness, the knowledge of our thoughts, and 
can convey it to others ; then only have we an idea of our- 
selves, have we an idea of other beings, and the relations 
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thQT.IiaVe'aiiiQi^^efnsdves ud with us. Ast&e'eye;' 
distiiigiushes each body by its cdour, the mind^distin-' 
giiisheseadi idea by its exprn^ons." 

Do we often find reasonmg so powerful) combined 
uritb such vivacity of expres»on? The iS&is answtrif^ 
to speech like the stars ofJohy hers i am ; is ndt thi^ 
of an order of ^ughtji extremely elevatedi ofacbtuactet 
dfstyk very rare? I appeal to men of better talent^ and 
understanding than mysdf : Quantum eloquentia valeat, 
pbiribus credere potest. 

Yet 1^ will venture to propose some doubts to our 
atithor^ and submit our observations to his superior juc^- 
ment. We acknowledge^ like him, the principle of the 
transmission of speech, or that it has be^ taught to us. 
But does he not carry this principle too &r ? In making 
it t^ oidy pdative prtHrf* of the existence of God, and of 
the fundamental laws of society, does he not put ^ most 
important truths to the ha:caixl, in case this sole proof 
should be disputed* The reasoning that he draws from' 
the deaf and dumb, in favour of speech bdng taught, b 
not perhaps thoroughly conclusive. It may be said, you 
take your example in an exception, and you seek your 
proof in an' imperfection of nature. Let us supposes 
savage m possession of his senses, but not having speech ; 
dus man, pressed by hunger, meets in the forest with 
some object proper to satisfy it, he utters a cry. of joy at 
sedng it, or at carrying it to bis mouth. I3 it not possl** 
ble that having hemxl the cry, the sound, be it what it 
may, be retains it, and repeats it afterwards, ev^ time 
he perceives the same object, or is pressi^ with the saxhc 
want. The cry will become the firs^ word of his vo^ir 
bulary, andtiius he rwill proceed on till he arrives at l^ 
expression of ideas purely intellectua). 

It is certain that tiNr^Ktea cannot be put f^ from the) 
tmderstanding without words, but it wU perhaps be 'ad»."! 

F f 
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Bi|Hed, ibbt man, wtdi tbe psmkaoa ttf O0i> l^itts ,^ 
lumsclf this toidb pf sptiedi, nhidi i&toJUumhwtttibt 
soul ; that the semifBfint or Mol fiist gmatMoafiioii ^ 
I9ie exfmisiQO, aod. that the exfiresiMBmits tairatt-en* 
tm andi QnUgfateoa the^miixl. Ethb audior should aqr 
1^ iiyUi(>n9 of yoa^w^^Id be requisite to &tm aim* 
guage it) tl^Ss liQiy^ wA that J^sau Jaf|ii«aLllwsaQauJbatiia^ 
belieytd jtot speei^ was necessary for tbe iniiwiiftt of 
wordsi w« wiU adimtthis difficulQr also* But ML d« 
Bonald must not forget diat he has to do withmeu wb* 
deny all tradition^ and who dispose st their fdeasure of 
the etem^y of the \v!Qrld 

There is, besides, a moreserioMs objeotion^ If word^ 
be necessaiy fyc ibc maoifestataon of the idaa» wd lbf$ 
speech enters by the senses, the soul m aiK>ther lifep d(Nb 
polled of the bodily organs, caqnot have Ae^o(Qii8Dk»i& 
ness.c^ its thou^ts. There wiU in that ease be*6iit one 
tesource remaiQing^ wlyc^ is, to say. that Ood' lim.fal* 
Ughtois TOthhisown words, and Aatthe soul sees ks 
ide^s in thq ^vinky. Uns is to return ti> the qrste^ ef 
Mallebrandie. 

Minds of deq>xefieclion will like to-stthow M*de 
Bonald unrolls the vast inoture of sodial order^ how he 
toKam and defines the civile political, and re^gious ad^ 
ministertion* He proves, convineingly, that the Cfarislsaii 
rdqgion has tomfkttd man, as the supreme legislatdr 
said in yielding up the ghost : all is Fxirxs8£0. 

M. de Bonald gives a singular devatSdn, andao im- 
tnense.depth to christiRnity ; he fdllbws the mystieal ne- 
Wions of the ^itfand the Shn^ and shews that the true 
God could not be kw^im hvttby the itvehiticHi, or inear- 
nsftionof Igs il^^,as^ the Acuity of thoi^ht in nMii is 
only manifested by speech <ir the inddmatlon of the 
^ught. Hobbes, in bi^ Christian City, explained die 
I^Was the author of the li^lation. Ihtestamenio mm 
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M^sdtiiliQii c€4o9atic s^k^, or •the cfd€r,e£a^))g%| 
Md tibus pditisal crafl^ticun ; jrdataoDs M^^oh^ lift ow 

e^nmlfia^fjii of Ae aiiefeiit effcleddstml mkiistiy in 
France, lie shsm a profound knowltedge of oar history* 
He examitiesr the principle of the sovereigoty of t\S^ 
ptopit, which Bossuet had attacked m his fifth nojice, m 
answer to ^. Jiirieu. *^ Where every thing is ind^od^ 
aat|Say$ the Bishop of Meaux, tfaeie is nothing sove* 
vdgn.^' A thundering axiom, a manner of arguing pre* 
welff su€^ a$ the prcrtestant ministers re<|u]red, who 
prided themselves^ above all things* dh; their reasoning 
and tl»ir logie* They GDnq)lained of bd»g crushed by 
the elpqu€»ee 4^f ^dssimt , and the cxatcMr immediati^ 
fiUt asid« eloqueu^ft ; like those ^iristian wsffriors whO| 
m the midst of a batde^ seeing their adversaries widKiut 
armsy threw their arms aside, that they might not obtain 
too easy a viotory* Bossoet pasidng afterwai^s to the 
Ustoricail proofs, and shewing that the pretended sockl 
pact has never existed, makes it clears as he says ^uf)|self, 
thatdiere is in the idba as much ignorance as words ^ 
that if the people are the sovereign, they have an incon« 
testable ri|^ to dmnge their constitution every day, (Sec* 
Thii$ great man whom M. de llonald, worthy to be his 
admker, cites with so much complacency ; this great 
man establishes also the excellence of hereditary succes^' 
aon, " It is for the benefit of the people,"** says he, 
** that the government should feel perfectly at its ease, that 
it should be perpetuated I^y the same laws that perpetu- 
ate the human race, and should follow as it were, the march 
of nature.'^ 
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M« de -Bmald rq>rpduces to us Has fwd of good 
sense, and sometimes ^lia skiij^ grandeur of style. The 
^oranoe and tii|e^badfi^)»to whidi oiirage has fidlen, 
with respect to Aiitpf iiouis XIV, k a subject of dsicmix* 
mssA ih>m. wlu4^ opeiie^yers wkh difficulty. The 
writers ^ ^s age.,«re diougfatta have wholly overiodked 
the principles of social order, and yet iSxxe is not a single 
question of iipportance, in political science, whidi Bossuet 
has not treated, whether in his Uhwer&il Mstory^ in -lus 
Politics^ taken from ike Scriptures^ Or in his controvw- 
sies with the protestants« . ^ 

' For the rest, if the first and second volumes of M. de 
. Bonald's work be liable to some objections, the same can- 
not be said of the third. The author there treats the 
subject of education with a superiority of mteiect, a force 
of reasoning, and a clearsightedness that entities him to 
' the warm^t eulc^ium. It is, indeed, in tiieating particu- 
lar questions of morals or pditics that he excels. He 
spreads over them a JhriiKzir^ m^ckration^ to use the 
fine expression of M. Daguesseau. I do not doubt tiiat 
his Treatise an Education will attract tiie eyes of die great 
men in the state, as his Question of l)ioorce has fixed 
the attention of all men of the soundest minds b France. 

M. de Bonald's'style might sometimes be more har- 
monious and less neglected. His thoughts are always 
brilliant md happily chosen ; ^but, I know not whethier 
his mode of expressing tiiem may not occasionally be 
-somewhat too A&t^ and^ familiar. These are, however, 
-slight' defects which will disappear witiia litfle labour. 
Perhaps some better arrangement of his matti^ mightalso 
be desirable, s^nd more clearness of his ideas ; great and 
elevatedgeniu^ses anp apt not tp have sufficient compas- 
sion for the weakutss of their readers ; 'tis a natural abuse 
of pow^* Farther, the di^inctions he makes, appear 
spmetimes too ingenious, toasubtife« Like Montesquieu, 



. he k fond of supporting an important truth upon asliglU: 
reason, Hie ctefinitldn of the irord) the explanattoii of ah 
etymology, ait thisgs too eurious^nd too arbtttaiy to'be 
advanced in suj^ort of an importat principle. .. \ 

These criticisms are, however, rather offered in com^^ 
pliance with the miserable custom which risquires, {hat 
criticism should always fdlo%v in ^ train of eulogiiim; 
Hleiaven forbid that we should scrutinize with toofnice an 
eye, some trifling defects in the writings of so very' superi- 
or a man as M. de Bonald- As we do not set ourselves up 
for authority, we may have permission to admire with ^ 
Viilgar,andwe win avail ourselves amply of this privity 
in&vour ofth^auAorof Primf/it^^Xe*^£z^e()n. Happy 
the state that possesses such citizens ; men whom the 
injustice of fortune cannot discourage, who will fight for 
the sake of doing goodalone^ though without any hdpe (^ 
epnquering. 

At the very moment when I .write these words, I de- 
scend one of the greatest rivers in France ; on two oppo- 
site mountains rise two towers in ruins; on the tops of 
these towers little bells are suspended which are sounded 
liy the niountaineers as we pass. This river, these moun- 
tains, these sounds, these gothic monuments, annise for 
a moment the eyes and ears of the spectators and auditors, 
but no bne thitdcs of stopping to go wherd the bells invite 
them. Thus, the men who at this day preach morals 
and religion, in vain, from the tops of their turrets give 
.^e signal to those who are led away by tlie torrent of the 
world. The traveller is astonished at the magnificence 
of the ruins, at the sweetness of the sounds that issue 
from than, at the sublimity of the recollections associated 
with them, but he does not snStr these emotions to arrest 
his course ; at the first bend of the river he loses sight of 
the objects, and all is forgotten. 

]We may remark in history, that the greater part of tlie 
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tevblutions wluch have taken place among civilized im«- 
lions, have been preceded by die same 6pii^cihs and an-^ 
mxinced bjr the same writings : Qmd esi quodJa&untmJ 
tpmm quodji^urum est. Quindliaa and Elbn speak c^ 
that ArcKilochus tiviio first ventured to pubfish die diame* 
fblliistory of his conscience in the faioc of tlie universe ; 
he fiouri^ied in Greece before the reform of S6lon« Ac* 
oording to the report of Eschines, Draco had c6mpleted 
a TreaiUe m Education^ vvhesit taking n^n from his 
eradfet ^ conducted htm step by step to the tomb^ 
This recals to the mind die doquent ^n-laqiies Rous-' 
seau. 

llie Cyraptdk ofXempfmy a part of the SepubHcqf 
Fiato^ and the first book of liis XjOWSf may also be re- 
garded as fine treatises, more or less proper to form the 
ftcarts of the youth. Seneca^ and above dl the judicious 
Quintilian, placed on another theatre, in times more re-^ 
sembling our own, hsive left excellent lesscms bodi to the 
masters and the scholars. Unhappily, from so many 
good writings on education, we have cHily borrowed the 
^stematic part, precisely that which, being adapted to the 
manners of the aiicientSi cannot apply to our own. That 
&tal imitation which we teve carried to excess in every 
thing, has been tlie cause of many mi^ortunes, in 
naturalising among us the mtirders and devastations of 
Sparta and of Athens. Widiout attuning the greatness 
erf* those celebrated cities, we have imitated the fyradits 
who, to embelli^ their coutHry, transported dnther the 
tombs and the ruins of Greece. If the fury for destcc^iDg 
every tUhg had not been the predominant character of 
this age, why daould we have had occasion to seek sys- 
tems of education amid the spoils of antiqntty. Have we 
not the institutions of Christianity? That religion so ca« 
lumniated, to which we nevertheless owe the very arts by 
which we are fed, rescued our Others from bsurbarian 



iaAxiSSi^ Wttbonefamd die BoMdietifttg guided the 
plough in Gauly with the other thty traMaUral tht 
poema of Hoiser ;..aiidirhife the ^ei^^^ of tfaeaMonvnU 
tjrwdi&occiiiaed yi^ Ike. cfllration of awkntniamik 
sccipl9» die poonerbsethvea. of these miboohol jktf isk* 
stmctedthecbfldsepcf Aepeo^ iatfae first r«« 

^meiits 0f Jeanuog^ They obejpod this oommand of the 
bosk vdme w&Mi^emlS/mdeo UtpotuiaUm mjuoentuu^ 

Tasaciito Itsi^i. and Voltrae t0 Fmoet^ and of which it 
iwgbt be ttuljr ^4 th$it evoy member wi» adisisDguisb^ 
ed Qxan^qf jettei&i .The Jesuit, a matbeinatid» ia Cti^ 
na^.the kgjbdator in Panguigr, the aotiqiiaiy: m Egypti 
fbes mutyr in Canada^ was in Eiuope tiw man o£ let^ 
tQs and poiiabed namiciiSt whpae uris^uii^ toek ficom 
ajdjeno^ iJiatpetJLaplry which never bib to disgust yoicfdi^ 
Vcdtaji^ consulted the FMthers Poc§e and Brumny upon 
hia tciigedie^ : ^' lulii^s Cspsar Ikis beec^" said hf , writing 
tq Nt de Cidevilkt '^ read before ten Jesuits ; they thinb 
of it as. you do." The rivalship which was established 
for a moment between Fort Roynl, and the Sodetif^ fbrc-^ 
ed tivs latter tp watch inori? scrupulously over the morals 
c^blished tho:^ land i^Prminciqf'JLetters oompleted 
tfie correctiw of the jevi). Th^ Jesuita weie mikl and 
tpkian^^ seeking only to reader .seligion amiably thnough 
indnlgonfe. to o^r weaknesses, and were first^ 1^: asjtray 
^y tlus char]|ta|))e desigp» Sort Rpysd^^as inflejuble aod 
a^y/ere, like the prof^het kkg wjbp seeded emidpua to 
e^ua) the Pgpur G(f h|s p^^ence by thic f^vajdiOn oC bis. 
genius. If the inosr tender of aUdiiep^ was .e^l^cated 
in the achpol pf the i^litaries, the nmt austere, gf all 
preachers sprung up in. the bosom pf spciety. Bo^isuet 
and Qpi^^au inclined towards the first; Fen^lc^ and La 
Fontaine toward the second ;. ^ifuur^em-was siknt before 
the Jqmenists. 
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PddtBoyd; aiM^ dmgbd and alter* 

ed ;0n aj^swMeii like those mtique emblems rnhkb have 
onif the head'Of aii es^le : die JesmtSi on <the contraiy^ 
mainteiori tbeiir ground .and improved tb the last mo- 
ment of their, existence. The destruction of dus' order 
has been an irrepafiable injury to education and tb fitera- 
ture; diis is now alloived on all hands. ' But acconfing 
to the affi^ting reflexion (tf an historian: Quis ben^corum 
seruat memoriam? Aut qm ulbm cokanitom debeH 
jKfrtamgratiam? autpmr^JbrtumnQntnutam^fidem? 

It was Aen imder the Bgc of Louis XIV, an age 
which gave birth to all die greatness dP France, that the 
system of education for the two sexes arrived at its high- 
est pdnt of perfection. One cannot recal viddiout admi- 
ration those times ;vhen we saw oomeibrdi from- the 
christiioi schools, Racine, Mont&ucon, Se\^8, La Fay- 
ette, Dacier ; the times when he who sutig Antiope gave 
lessons to the wives, in .which Fathers Hardouin and Jou- 
vam^ explained sumblime antiquity ;-^white the geniuses 
of P<x*t Royal wrote for the higher classes of pupils, the 
great Bossuet <:harged himself with the catecUsms cS 
little children. - 

RoUin soon iqppesMd at die head of the univ^ersi^# 
Thb learned man whom, in moderh times, some have 
been pleased to qualify as a college pedant, full of absur- 
dities and prejudices, is, nevertheless, one of the first 
French writers who spoke widi encomium of an English 
philosoplner : << I dhall make great use of two modern 
authors,^ says he in hi^ Treaiiseon Study i ^'diexiare 
Ml de Finglon, Archbishop of Caihbray, and ^ Eng- 
lish Mr. Locke, whose writings on Education are U^y 
esteemed, and with good reason ; the latter has, however, 
some particular sentiments wluch I would hot' be thought 
to adopt. 1 know not,- besides, whether he was well 
versed in the Gredk tongue, add m the study of the 
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Mtlks^Lettrts ; at least he does not appear to value &em 
suffickntly." It is, in fact, to Mr. Locke'a work that ive 
murt recur for the dale of those systematic qmions wUch 
txiiid to make all children the heroes of romance, or of 



The Emifius, in which these opinioos are unfortu* 
natdy consecrated by great talents and sometimes by sm 
aU-commanding eloquence, b now considered as a piac* 
tical wcvk. Under this point of view, there is scsffcdy 
an elementary book for iq&ncy which is not to be piefer* 
red to it ; pf this we seem at length to be sensiUe, and a 
cdebrated woman^ has, in these latter days, published 
I^eoepts c^^ttcs^on much more salutary and uaefiiL A 
man, whose genius was ripen^ by the storms of the re- 
voluticm, has now put the finishing stioke to the overthrow 
of such [»inciples of a &lse philosoi^, and has com* 
pletdy re-esteUasbed education upon a moral imd joeligi* 
ous basis. 

The third vdume of the Primitive Legislation is con« 
aecrated to thb very important subject M.de Bo- 
nald begins by laying down as a principle that msoiis 
born weak and ignorant, but capable of learning.---^ Very 
diflferent," he sa]rs, ^^ from the brute, man is bom perfec- 
tible, Ae brute perfect.'' 

. What then should man be taught ??— Every thing that 
is good ; diat is to say, every thing necessary for the pre.* 
servation of his being. And wh^ are the genertJ meanis 
to be employed for this preservatifm? ^society. |How is 
tbb term, society, to be explained when thus applied? — 
It is to be explained by those expressions of the general 

will, called laws. Laws are then the will whence result 
certain actions which are called our duties as members of 
society. Education, therefore, properly speaking, is in- 
struction in the laws and duties of society. 

• Madame de Genlis. 
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Man under i^ious and political rdatiomi bdbi^to 
a dcmiestic socifiy^ wad zpubUc society. There are, eon^ 
sequendy, two systems to be followed in edncataoo^ 
First, as demegHe society is concerned, Miuch follows tte 
diild into its paternal roof; this haa for its end to fom 
tlie man as a m^nber of a fiimily, and to instruct lum m 
Ae elements of reli^ii. Secondly, as it oonceras pMm 
S9eiay which includes those branches of education le* 
oeived by the child in public establishments, the end of 
whidiis to form the man as a member of a community hf 
instructing ium in the relative pditical and r^gious du- 
ies which that station demands* 

Education in its principle ought tobe essentudfyrdip 
gious. Here. M. de Bonald combats w^ greal atiei^;di 
the author of Emiliusl To say that we ought not to ttN 
stil any idig^s princ^tes in infancy is one <^tbemo8k 
fatal enoni^ that {dulosophy ever advanced. Hie autfaor 
ol Primitive Legislation cites the dreadful exam^ of 
aevtirty-.five children, bdow fifteen years of agei thought 
before the police in the space of five months, for robhcxim 
and oflbices agraist good mords! The cilisQi Soipio 
Bexon, president of the tribunal of the first instance fet 
the departm^it of the Seine, to whom we aie indebted for 
the knowledge of this foct, says, hi fata report, that mom 
than half the piUerings which take pbce at Pssris are com- 
mitted by children. 

Public establishments, says M. Meeker in hb Otmfst 
cfSeligioMs Moraky ouglM always to secure to chiUben 
etementary instructioi^ in mcMrats and religion. Indiffi^ 
ence to this object will render those by whom such eata« 
blishmants arie regulated oiie day fearfully responsible for 
the wanderings that it may be necessary to punish. Will 
not thek consciences be tetrified at the reproach w|^h 
may be 'made tiiem by a young man brou^t before tbft 
criminal tribunal, and on the verge <^ receiving a rigorious 
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^? What, in «flect, eoald be answertd, if he were 
t^^sagr: ** I have never been formed to virtue by any in- 
aanMim; I was devoted to mereensffy occupations, I 
Hw launched into the world before any one prinople was 
iucfibed in my heart, or engraved on my memory. 
They talked to me of fibeity, of equality, never of my 
intiea towuds others, never of the religious aothoril^r 
uAikh would liave subjected me to these dirties. I was 
kil .theohild of nature, and you would ju^^ mt after 
1m^ Gonqpoaed for sociei^. It was not by a sentence of 
death tfaat I ought to have been instnieted in the dbtitis 
of life/' Such is the teiriUe language which a young 
saan n^fat eventually hold in bearing his condemnation. 

in sped:ing c£ domestic education, M. de Bonald, 
£ist of att, would have us rtject those £kiglish« Amieriam, 
{ihttosopluic firaetiees, invemed by the sjnrit of system, 
' Jdid siqiported by firiilon. *^ Light cloadung,'' says he, 
abarehaad^ a hard bed, sobriety, exercise, and privations, 
father than eigofmehts; in a word, almost al^vays ^?(iiat 
costs the kast, is what soits the best : nature does not 
employ so much expense, so many cares to ratde up a 
inik dfifioe wbich is only to last an instant, whkh a breath 
amy oroArow.*' 

He next recommendsi the re-establkhment of corpora- 
Bern: ^^Whodi,'' says he, ^^the government oug^t to 
omaMur as the domestic eekcatiat of the lower cli^s of 
pBQfh. These corporations, in wfaicb rdig^ was forti- 
fied by Aef practices and regtitatiops of the civil aixtiiori^, 
had anoni; other advantages, that of restraini ng by the 
sonfewfaat severe duties of the masters^ a ragged youth, 
wiiom Hecesaty eemoved early from tSfie paternal roof, and 
whose obscurity placed them out of the reach of the po- 
litical power.'* This is to see a great way into things, 
and to consider, as a I^slator,. what so many writers faai'e 
otify viewed as economists. 
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Passing on to public edacation, the auibor pfOvte 
first, like Quintilkm, tbeinsufficieiKy of a {tfivate educa- 
tion, and the necessity of a general one. After spesd^lng 
of the places where coUeges ought to be established, and 
fishing the number of pupils that each college ought to 
contam, he examines the great question of the masters. 
Let him speak for himsetf.' *^ Education nfiust be ^eyjG^ir. 
tualy universal^ umjarm. It mustthea be carried on by 
abody, for in nothing but a body can we find perpetuity^ 
generaiityy or unifirmity. This body) fiir it must be cm- 
ly one, charged with the public education, cannot be an 
entirely secular body, for where weuld be the tie that 
would assure the peipetuity, and consequendy the uiufor* 
mity. WouU personal interest be this tie ? but seoidars 
would have, or mig^t have, families. They wocdd then 
belong miore to their families than to tiie stated mote to 
their own cluldren than to the childreh of others^ would be 
more attached to their own personal interest than to. ^ 
public interest ; the love of self, which some confer as 
the universal tie, is, and always will be the mortal enemy 
of the love of others. 

^ If the pubfic instructors be bachelors, altiioi^ 
seculars, they can never form a bo^ of dieniaelvea. 
Their fortuitous aggr^tion will only be a cootinised suc- 
cession of individuals, entering there to earn a liveUhood^ 
and quitting it for an establishment. And what faAer of 
a family would Uke to consign his cliildren to the ooc of 
unmarriedpersons whose morals' are not guarantee by 
religious discipline. If they are niarried, how can the 
.state assure to men cliarged with families, animated with 
just ambition to acquire a fortune, and more capable than 
any others of resigning diemselves successfully to the ac- 
quisition of it, — how can the state, I say, assuve to such 
men an establishment which shall restrain them effi^ctualfy 
from ever looking to one more lucrative. IfJ froni views 



c^o&^^oiomy, thrir wives akd chUdren arc to live under 
the same roof with tbem, ootioord is impossible ; if they 
are pertnitfed to live sep^^lefy'j the expenses must be in^ 
csdcubbie. Well insta'ttcted men would not sutmiit their 
minds' to regulations which must follow an uniform rou^ 
tine, to methods of instruction which would seem tothem 
defective. Men, de^rous of acquirii^ wealthy or men 
overwhelmed, wid) wants, would think only of enriching 
themselves. Fathers offamiBes would forget their public 
ou-es in their domestic affections* -The state can * only be 
certain of retaining, in their establishments for education, 
meiK,' supposing them seculars, ^Vho ^e not fit for any 
other precession, persons of no character or respectability. 
Of ihss ttre may be easily convinced in calling to mind 
that SOUK of tl^ most actke instruments in our disor- 
ders at • Faxisy V9€ic Uiat class of laic instructors attached 
t6 the Gottqges, who, in t)ieir classical:ideas saw the^um 
<tfItomeintheassembliesof the. sections, and conceived 
tiiemsdves oartors, charged with the destinies of the rev 
public, when they were only brawlers swoln with pride and 
vanity, and impatient to rise above their situations. It is 
esseiitial ihen to have a body which cannot be dissolved ; 
a body, the members of which, shall by one common re* 
gulation make a sacrifice of their personal families. But 
uteit bdier power, except that of religion, what other en^ 
gagements^^ but tbose which she consecrates, can bmd 
mm to duties so austere, and induce them to make sacri* 
.fi(ies so painful". 

The vigorous diakcticofthis passage will be remember- 
ed by every read^* M. de Bonald urges his ai^ument 
in a manner vyfaich leaves no place of refuge to his adver* 
saries. The only Uiing that can be urged s^;ainst his 
reasoning is, the example of the protestant universities ; 
but he may answer that the professors in these universities, 
aldHn^h they are married, are Priests^ or Ministers of 
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Mekgkmi tl«tifae univtrsitiegare chrialiaii fModaAoas^ 
the funds and revcni^s of which are hukpoodom of tfatr 
govemmenti thatafter sU, suchai^tbcidiaQcdmmthase 
]fiatitutk»i3» ^ dbcrcet parents are often afraid oCsemi^ 
iog their chUdien to tliem^ All tfaia changes die stale of 
Ae c|uestk»i eiittreljr, aod ewik se^ 
to confirm the reaaoniog of ovr auUior. 

M. deBonald, ooci^ying Immelf Ofdy witkbyiog 
dowQ priacqdes, negleotsto |^y^ partkular advke to the 
niai^ters. This advice 19 to be found, however, ist ^ 
writingsc^ the good Rolfin. The titles alcM d'hb ohafK* 
ters suffice to make this esicelleDt Tomt beloved* On the 
marmtrofexenAsmgauthorittf awr ^hUkM'-'^n nrnkmg 
wndves loved and Jeandt^^comemMces md dangers cf 
pimbAmenU^-^an talking reason to tlnidtin^^^^m fifm/^ 
their hanour^^-Hm making use ofprMses^ rewfds^ and e^ 
tesses — on rendering study pka^ng^-'-^malbmng ehUdren 
rest and re^eatkn-'^im piety ^ reUgwtf zeal far the si^etff 
qfchUdren. Under tU& last title i$ a paaaagi^whidi^Mk 
not fail c^a&cting the r»dcr$ almost ta tears. 

*^ What is a cbistian master charged widl th|[^ edMa- 
tidn of young pQopfe? Hoisaina&toiriKsrhtt)dsJes«» 
Christ has consigned acertmn number of chiUhnen^ v^hom 
he has puffcfaased with his blood, fior wbon fachaagiraei 
liislife, vhx»n he inhabits asin his bonse^ and m his teA^ 
pie,, whom be awards as las mcmbcPB, as faisbidinD^ as 
his CO heics, of whom he wiouldmake so manj kiags and 
priests, who shall reign and serve God with him and bjT 
him.txxalictemi^;^ and he has confided to diemttKsprer 
cioos trust i&at tfaey may fmserve the loestlflnableoeBi^ 
sure of innocenoe to them. What gvaiMkur, v^hae dkpA^ 
tf does not so honoucabk a commission add taihe ftmc« 
tims^ of these ms3i«ers.'^ A good master ought to-apf^ 
tohamsetfAese word^ which God made confimisdiy to 
resound » the ears of Moses, the conductor of hi^peopite^ 
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From ^ masibera^ M. de BonaU pusdita td the 
piqnk. Hew<nl4hOTttfaemoorapiedpRiieitxffl 
stttiity^ onciem hni^oagess whidi opi»i to dMMMi ^ 
#eai0«ires^Aft {Art, andleid their mtndB and he»ts to 
gftait «seedilecti6ns te^&e ceittemplttton of gre&t examples^ 
He fttseshis voiM agiimtthatphildsopbkal^dQeatioit 
fvliidi says he, ^*< in eMumbering the meihories of dddrte 
with idle nomendatures (rf'inineralB mA plants^ narroivs the 

W«ll imy m^r Meliefleaaed at finding himseffen* 
tortE^ng like B&H&m&m and bpinions wiA ^iich a man 
» M. 4e Bonrid. We ha^e onnelvea h&d the happiness 
of bemg <m^df Ae first i^ attack this dangerom mania ef 
the iKKsent times.* No body can be more sensible than 
myself to the chiirms^of Muural History ^ but what an 
abuse of die study ^ we not see at the present moment, 
both in ^manner in which it is earned on, and in the 
consequences which some have drawn fi'om it. Natural 
History, properiy so caUed, cannot be, ought not to be, 
any tiling but a sanies c^ lectures as in nature. M. de 
Bufibn had a sorereign contempt for classification^ which 
he called tfte scaffblding to arrwe at science, not ^encc 
itieff^ Independently of the other dangers to which the 
study c^ the science exchisivcly leads, inasmuch as they 
have an immediate relation with the (M-igirial vice of man, 
they el^Tidb pride much more than letters do. Descartes 
befieved, as we are informed by the learned author of his 
lik, lii^ it is tkngerous to apply too earnestly to those 
superfieialdemonstrations which are mttch morejrequenth/ 
prodMcei by chance than by industry and^ experience. 

* In ipy tUcolUctions in En^land^ and io my SfiirU h}/* ^C//H«- 
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His niaximwas, tfa^t such* apptication accustoms iisin«^ 
sensibly not to make use of our itason^ and exposes us 
to losing , the ro^d traced to us by its.%ht. . 

If you would teach Natural History to children, with- 
out narrowing thdr hearts and blighting their innoceBOCy 
put into their hand$ M^ de Luc's Commentary upon 
Genesiis, or the work cited by M. Rollin in the boc^ (tf 
StiuSes^ entitled^ C^ PkUascphy. Ahl what sublime 
phi|psophy, how little ^losembling that of our d^s ; let us 
cite a passage by.chance. 

" What architect has taught the birds td choose a firm 
place for dielr nests, and to build them upon a solid fouUf- 
dation ? What tender mother has counselled them to co- 
ver the bottom with soft and delicate materials, such as 
down or cotton, or if these materiab fail, who suggested to 
them that ingenious charity which leads them to pluck 
with their beaks sufficient feathers from their own breasts 
to prepare a commodious cradle for their young? — ^Isit 
for the birds, Oh Lord! that you have united together so 
many miracles which they cannot know ?— Is it for men 
who do not think of them? — Is it for the curious who 
content themselves with admiring without remounting to 
you ? — Is it not visible that your de^gn was to recal us to 
you ; by such a spectacle to render your providence and 
your infinite wisdom sensible to us : to fill usi with confi- 
dence in your goodness, extended so tenderly, even to the 
birds, two of which are not of more value than a fiirthing." 

There is perhaps but another book in the world, the 
Studies of Nature by M. Bemardin de St. Pierre, which 
ofiers pictures equally affecting, equally religious. The 
finest page of M« de Buffon does not equal the tender elo- 
quence of this christian emotion : Is it fit the birds Oh 
Lord! &c. • 

A stranger was a short time since in a company where 
thesonofthehouscia boy ofseven or eight years old, 



ipiras^t}ietfiec]Ccoiivek%tion^ he w^ Represented as a 
j^rodBgy. A gr^ndse was 00011 after beard, tife d^v$ 
vr&rt opened and the little doctor appeared, \n&k his iarm^ 
naked, hb breast uncovered) ^d dressed like a monkey 
that was to be shewn at a fair« He entered with a bol4 
and confident sur^ looking about him for admiration, anA 
importuning every body present withhi$ Questions. Ht 
ivas placed upon a table in the midst of the company and 
interrogated : f^hat is man f " He is a mafnmifkr0ui ani* 
mal who has four extremities, two of whjich terminate iii 
h^nds.^' 4/1re there any other animak of tds ch^gf 
"Yes, the bat and tbe^ ape." The assembly uttered 
shouts of admiration, but the stranger turning towards ut^ 
said somewhat impatiently ; ^' If I had a child who saiill 
such things, in spite of his mother^s tears, I should whip 
Um till he had forgotten them.'^ I cannot help recalling 
upon this occasion the words of Henry IV. " My love,*^ 
said he one day to his wife, ^* you weep when I flog your 
8on^ but it is for his good, and the pain I g^ve you at pror , 
sent will spare you one day much greater pain.^^ 

These little naturalists who do not know a single Wor^ 
of their religion, or of their duties, are at the age cf fifteeti 
wholly insupportable. Already men, without bdng men^ 
y oil see them drag about their pale faces said enervated b9^ 
dies, among the circles at Paris, pronouncing their ipst 
dixit upon every thing with the most decided tone, giv- 
ing their opinions upon morals and upon politics, pro* 
novmcing on what is good andi what is bad, judi^g tHe 
beauty of women* (he goodt^s of bck)ks, the performance 
of actors and Of dancers; dancing with the mo$t perfect 
admiration of themselves, picj^ing themselves upon bein||^ 
already renowned % Ih^ir access widi tbeladies, and fol 
the completion of thi^ scene of min^^ absurdity ^nd hvir* 
ror, hating sometime^ ;*ecourse tp suicide. 

Hh 
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Ah! these aic not the children of foraierti^ 
their parents sent for home every Thursday firom the coU 
lege. They. were dressed simply and modcstfy, witJf 
their cloathes fastened decently. They advanced with 
timidity into the midst of the family circle, blushing when 
they were spoken to, casting down their eyes, saluting 
widi an awkwardand embarrassed ajr, but borrowing grace 
from their very simplicity and innocence. Yet the hearts 
of these poor children bounded with delight. What joy 
to them was a day thus passed under the paternal roof, in 
the midst of complaisance from the servants, of the em- 
braces of their friends, and the secret gifts of their mothers* 
If they were questioned with regard to their studies, they 
did not answer tItiaitTnan was a mammiferous anifnal placed 
between the bat and the ape^ for they wefe ignorant of 
these important truths, but they repeated what they had 
learnt from Bossuet or Fgn^lon, that God created man to 
love and serve him ; that man has an immortal soul, that 
he will be rewarded or punished in another li£ according 
to his good or bad actions here ; that childroi ought to 
resj^ct their father and mother ; all those truths in short, 
taught by the catechism, and which put philosophy to the 
blush, lilis natural history of man was suppcnted by 
somecekbrated passages of Greek or Latin verses taken 
from' Homer or Virgil, and these fine quotations fnHn the 
great geniuses of antiquity were in perfect unison with the 
geniuses, not less ancient, of the authors rf Telemachusy 
ZTiSihtUmversal History. 

'* But it is time to pass on to the general vfew oi-Primu 
tiiffi Legislation. . The principles M. de Bonald lays down 
ardr ^VThat there i$i a supreme or general cause. This 
Supreme Being is God. His existence is more especial- 
ly proved by the gift of Speech which man could not have 
discovdred of himself, whfeh must have been taught him. 
The general oause, or God, has produced an elibct equal- 
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ly general in the \YorId; which is man. These two terms, 
ilfttuse and effect^ Godsnd many have a necessary interme- 
diate term, without which there could be no relations be- 
tween them. This necessary medium term ought to be 
]proportioned to the pafection of the cause, and the imper- 
fection of the effect. What is the medium then ? Where 
is it ? This,, says the author, is the great enigma of the 
universe* It was announced to one people, it w&s intend- 
ed to'be made known to others. At the destined period 
it w^s made known ; therefore, till that time the true rela-^ 
tioDs of man with God were not known, because all be- 
ings are only known by their relations, and no medium 
terms or relations existed between God and man. Thus 
a tru^ knowledge of ^Cq0 and man, and their natural rela- 
tions to each other must arrive ; there must necessarily 
be good laws, because laws are the expres^on of natural 
Illations ; civilization, therefore, must necessarily follow 
t^ jiodon of a mediator, and barbarism the ignorance of 
a mediator ; civilization, consequently began among the 
Jews, and wgs completed among the Christians ; the Per- 
gans were all barbariaTtsJ'^ 

The sense in which the author intends the wor^ barbae 
flans to be understood, mu^t here be clearly defined. The* 
arts, according to his ideas, do not constitute a civilized 
but a palished, people ; he attaches the word civilizatioii 
only to moral and political laws. We must feel, however, 
that this definition alt][iough admirably conceived^ is lia- 
" ble to many objections ; nor can it readily be admitted 
that a Turk of this day is more civiRzed than an Athenian 
of old, because he has a con/used knowlec^e of a mediator. 
Exclusive systems, which lead to great discoveries, must 
inevitably have some weak parts, and. be liable to some 
dangers. 

The three primitive terms being established, M. de 
Bonald applies diem to the social or moral world, because 
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tlieseAiw terms incliide, in cftct, the ofder oE tfaeuku*" 
verse. Tbeirm^,.themfaw,andthef^^becQfM 
for sockty ^^egwenmgpawiTf\bc tedemstieai mtnis^ 
trjfy and the subject. ** Society," he says, " is rdigious 
or political, domestic os public. The pufdy domestic 
statu of religious society is called Natural JReHgianr^ibt 
puifdy domestic state of political society is called afinoUy* 
The completion of religious society was the leading man- 
llind first to the theism or national rekgim of die ^ws* 
and from thence to the general religion of the Christians, 
Political society was carried to perfection in Europe, yfbexi 
mm were led from the domestic state to the puUic statCt. 
and when those cwUized communities were, established 
whieh^arose out of Christianity. 

The readw inu$t perceive that^he has here quitted the. 
systematic part of I^. de Bonald's work> and that he.en*. 
ters upon a series cf principles.j^fectly new^ and imist 
fertile in matterir In all .particular. modifications olaocic^ 
tyi the goveniing power wiUs its existence, ooQseqfuently. 
watches over its prestrvatbn; the ministers oCxfiU^oaact; 
in execution of the will of this govemingpower ; tihesub* 
ject i$ the object of this will, and the end at which dieao* . 
tioftof die ministers aims. The power. mUs^ it must 
therefore be one; thenunistecsacttdie^musttberefenibe 

M. de Bonald thus arrives at the fundamental basis oC^ 
his political system ; a basis which he has soug^, as .w%. 
sQ^plainly, in the bosom of God. himself Mooaicfayjr 
according to lumi or muty of power, is the ixiff g6van« 
ment derived fi:om the essence of things, anddiesoven^nr 
ty of the Omnipotent over nature^ £vc»y political form 
which deviates fiK>m this, carries usrmore or lesshaokta 
the infancy of nations, or the barbarism oi society* 

In thesecond book of his woi-k, he i^ws the appiica« 
tionof thi$ principle to the particu](ar stages of sccietyw 
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In fatn^C]rdi>mestia society, be considsiu the difibiom 
reladob&bdttvcmimsttrsand servai^^ between; parents 
and chilcbtn. £a puUSc $dei#^ he conttnd^ that the pub^ 
lb pcav«roug^t0 be lU(e domestic pov^yCQinmitl^ ti^ 
O^^lone^ mil^ndent of men; ttot is to BSf^tlM It 
should^ be a power oS unity^ iftascaliA^ j^petiial ;• for 
widioutui^,. without porpeiiiky, wkhdQt being tnalott* 
line, there emf be no trae kide|)endenoe. Tte atc^butea* 
of .power» the^state of peace and war, tife <!tode dS IM^ sure 
exammcd by the auth<»r*. bi xtiAsKm widi his title, lie* re^ 
&IS ill ail tliefee tilings t0 the Sknfmis ^Le^UUm; he 
feels the tidoep^ of MCurring td^themdat afiitf^ notbns, 
when aU p^c^ples faSi^ been dvMbrcTwn in sbdd^. 

In treating of theeedesiastical mmistry, w^iidi^lbllows 
the two bool^ of pnndpl^i the author «a^s^ tt> ^(fve, by 
the hist(»y ctf m^dein^tittieayparlkokrly % tKat:df France;* 
tbe.tnitb^ tba ^inttifOes wteelt hb b«irddvaii^. '' The 
Chrlstiaiicetigidfi/* hrss^s, ^'iiKiai:qpearing.tfttiie world, 
called^ «9 its cradle ahepheida and kii^« atad their ho*- 
waig^ tbe iif St it neceived, aK^n^tiaeed to die univerae, di^fr 
kcani&tiorq^hi^fsuniUes and s6ittts^ the pri¥ale and the 
piAliotoai. V 

r - *^ The combat beg^n beiweeit: idolatry and chostiani- 
ty:^ kwa&bloiDdy ^ rdig^n lostita tuosi genenms^i^^^^ ^ 
to, but it fmally triuniphed. Till then^ ccmfined to faml^ 
ly 01^ domeslipmcnGty^it' waanow msogkd with state con- 
cocas^ k.becainera.proprfetbr^ < To theliale cfauicheaof 
]E^pbeanajaidTbessaIiQniDasncGeaMthe:gr^ churches 
of Gaul and Germany. The political state was combined^ 
with the it^^oua stat^ or ladier it was ^constituted natu«r 
ratty by it. The great monarchieaof £urc^twere fisrm- 
Od. cwjoindy with the great churches ; tlie church had ita 
chiefs ita mini^terat itaaubjects or faithful ; the state had 
)t^ chiefi its mioistersi its. objects. Dimion of jurlsdtc* 
tiom^hierdriehy ia the functions, the nature of property. 
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eventoits very deaominations became, by degrees alikct 
in the religious ministry, and in^ the political ihiiiistry. 
The churdi was divided into metropolitans^ diocesans, 
&c. : the state was divided into governments or duchies, 
districts or counties, &c. The church had its religious 
ordery chaif;ed with the education of the people, and made, 
Ae depositaries of science, the state had its militsny orders 
devoted to the defiance of religion ; every where the state 
rose with the church, the dungeon by the side of the bell, 
the lord 6r the magistrate by the side of the priest ; the 
nd^le, or the defender of the state lived in the country, the 
votary of xeligion in the desert. But the first order of 
things soon changed, and the political and religious state 
Of the country altered together* The towns increased in 
number and magnitude, and the nobles came to inhabit* 
tihem, while at the same time the priests quitted their soti- 
tudes. Property was denaturalized, the invasions of the 
Normans commenced, changes were made in the reign* 
ing powers, the wars of the kings against their vassals oc* 
casioned a vast number of fiefS) the natural and exclu« 
sive property of the political orders, to pass into the hands 
of the clergy, while the nobles became possessed of the 
Ecclesiastical tenths, the natural and exchisive prc^terty of 
the clerical order. The duties for which they called, na- 
turally followed the property ta which they were attached ; 
nobles appointed to ecclesiastical benefices, wMch were 
often rendek^d hereditary in the family ; the priest insti- 
tuted judges and raised soldiers, or even judged and 
fought lumself; the spirit of each body was changed at 
the same time that the property was ccMnfounded. 

At length the epoch of the great religions revolution 
arrived. It was first prepared in the church by the inju* . 
dicious institution of the mendicant orders which the court 
of Rome thought it prudent to establish in opposition to 
a rich and corrupt clergy. But these bodies soon became 



m a itfinedancl witty nati(m^]3ce Fnuice,* objects of sar« 
casm to tbeliteratL^ At the same time that Rome esta* ^ 
blished its militia, the state founded its bodies of the like 
desjcrijp^oa. The crasades and the umrpations of the 
crown having impoverished the grder of the nobles, it 
was necessary to have recourse to hired troops for the de« 
fence ofthestate# The military force, under Charles 
VII, passed over to the body of Ae people, or to soldiers* 
who served for pay ; the judiciary force^ under Francis I, 
passed over to the men of letters through the venality . df 
the judiciary officers. The reformation of the churchy 
proceeded in the same course with the innovations in the 
state. Simple citizens took the place of magistrates con* 
stituted for exercismg the political functions ; siifiple re* 
ligionists usurped the religious functions from the priests, 
l^uther attack^ the sacerdotal order, Calvin replaced it. 
in his own family. Pcqpularism crept into the state, pres- 
by terianism into the church. The public ministry of the 
qhurch passed over to the people, till they at length arro- 
gated to themselves the sovereign power^ when the two 
parallel and corresponding dogmas of the political demo- 
cracy, the one that the religious authority residj^s in die 
body of the faithful, the other that the political sovereign- 
ty is in the assembly of the citizens, were triumphantly 
proclaimed. 

* When the mendicant orders were first established in the 
church, coald it be ssdd that the French were then an elegant na- 
tion ? Does not the author, besides, forget the innumerable ser- 
vices these orders have' rendered mankind ? The first literati who 
appeared at the revival of letter^ were far from turning the men- 
dicant orders into ridicule, for a great number of them were 
themselves of some religious order. The author seems here to 
confound the epochs ; but we allow it would have been good to 
diihinish insensible the mendicant ordei's in prdponion as the man- 
ners in France' became more elegant and refinfed. 
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$n}m this c&mge of prindples an»e'a cba^ 
tiers. The nobks abandosed the more subfime funcdoM 
^ jud^ to embrace the firo^ssuott of anns alone. MUt* 
taiy Ucendousneas soon began to relax the moral ties, 
women begm to influence the appointments to the public 
tniniatrjr of the ehureh, luxury tvas introduced into die 
.CQttrtaAddie towns, a nation of citizens supplanted a na- 
tion of husbandmen : wanting consequence they vmc 
ambitious of qbtaining titles ; the noblessold tfaemsdves, 
attfae same time that the property of die church was put up 
to auction ; great names became extinct, the first &milies 
of the state sunk into poverty, the clergy lost their autho« 
rity and their consideration ; philosophy, finally, spring* 
5ng up fi'om this religious and political chaos, complet^ 
the overthrow <^ the shaken monarchy. 

This very remarkable passage is taken from M/de 
Bonald's Theory of political md religious power ^ wluch 
was suppressed by the Directory, a very few copies oidy 
escaping into the world. Possibly some time or odier 
the author may give a republication of this most important 
woik, one very superior to the Primitive Legislation^ 
this latter may indeed be called in some sort only an ab# 
stract of it. Then will it be known whence are derived 
many ideas m political science which have been brought 
forwards by the writers of the present day, and which^ 
since they have not thought proper to acknowledge die 
source whence they are derived, |iave been supposed 
wholly new. , 

For the rest we have found every where, and we glory 
in it, in the work of M. de Bonald, a confirmation of ^ 
literary and religious principles which we announced ill 
the Genius of Christianity. He even goes farther in some 
respects than we had done, fen* we did not find ourselves 
sufficiently authorized to say with him that we mtist at 
tf4s day use the utmost circumspection not to be ridietdous 



m ^MJang ^ na^hukgy. We fadieve that % ffcmus, 
wdl-directed, may yet tlraw many treasyses from this 
firuitfol vine % but we ^so tUnk, and we were peiiiaps. 
the feat to advance it^ that there aie *nu»'e sources for 
dramatic poetiy in the Christian i?ligion, than in the 
leligianof t^ancioits; that the numbedess cqnfiicts of 
Ae {laesicms neoesaarily ^uktng from a chaste and inficx- 
ibk id^ion inust compmsate amply to ^ poet the loss 
•f ^ mythological beauties, Althoi^ we should oiily 
have raised a doubt ^pon ,so in^Kxrtant a literacy questictt!, 
upon a. question decided in fevourof fable bytheJiighest 
authorities in letters, would notdiis be to have obtaioeda 
sort df victory.'^ 

M. 4e Bonald also condemns those timid nunds who^ 
from respect jfbrrdigiony would willingly abandon rdigiofi 
itself to destruction. He expresses tumself m nearfy the 
.same terms that we have .done: ^^£ven though these 
truths, so necessary to the preservation of social order, 
were disowned from <»ae end of Europe to the odier $ 
would itbe necessary to justify ourselves to weak and 
timid minds, to souls full of terrors, that we dared to 
rais&a corner of the veil which conceals these truths from 
superficial observers ?-«-and could there be christiaqs so 

* Madame ..de Sttel herself, in the preface to her novel of 
Delphine, makes some concession when she allows that refigibua 
ideas are favourable to the developementof genias ; yet she seems 
to have written this w<Hrk for the purpose dT combating t^^ese sao^e 
ideas, and to prove that there, is nothing more dry and ^arsh tH^ 
Christianity, tnore tender than philosophy* It ;s for the iniblic ta 
pronounce whether she has attained her end. At least $ibe bs^ 
given new proofs of those distinguished talents and that brilliant 
imagination which we were happy to recognize. And although 
she endimvours to give currency to opinions which freeee and 
wither the h^art, we feel throughout her work effusions of that 
kindness of soul which no systems of philosophy can extingyi^h^ 
and of that generosity to which the unfortunate have never appeal- 
<hI in vain. 

n 
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weak in thek faith as to think tihat they would Aelcss 
respected, in proportion as they were more known." 

Amidst the violent criticisms which haye assailed us 
from the very first steps we ventured to take in the paths 
of literature, /we must confessitis extremely flattering.and 
consoling to us to see at this day our humUe eSx^rts 
sanctioned by an opinion so impcNtant as that of M« dc 
Bonald. We m^st, however, take the liberty of spying 
to him that in the ingenious comparison which he draws 
between our work and hb own, he proves that he knows 
much better than ourselves how to use the weapons of 
imagination, and that if he does not employ them more 
fiequently it is because he despises them. He is^ not- 
withstanding any thing that nuiy be urgedto the contrary^ 
the skilful architect of that temple of which we are only 
tiie unskilful decorator. 

It is much to be regretted, that M. de BonaU h^d not 
the dme and fortune necessary for making one single 
WGtlf. of those upon iht, Theory ofPcfwer^yxi^Qa Divorce^ 
upon Primitive Legislation and his several Treatises upon 
political subjects. But Providence, who disposes of us^ 
has appointed M. de Bonald to other duties, and has de- 
manded of his heart the sacrifice pf his genius. This 
man, endowed with talents so superic^:, with a modesty 
so rare, consecrates himself, at the present moment, to 
an unfortunate family, and paternal cares make him for- 
get the path. of glory. The eulogium pronounced in the 
Scriptures, upon the patriarchs, may well be applied to 
him : Homines divites in virtutCy pulcfiritucSnis studium 
habentes ; pacificates in domibus suis* 

The genius of M • de Bonald appears to us radier pro- 
found than elevated ; it delves more than it aspires. His 
mindis at once solid and acute ; his imagination is not 
always, like imaginations eminently poetic, led away by 
an ardent sentiment or a grand image, but it is always 
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ingetliDUS, and abounds with happy turns ; for this rea- 
sortj we find in his writings more of calm than of motion, 
more of light than of heat. As to his sentiments, they 
everywhere breathe that true French honour, that probity, 
which formed the predominant characteristic in the writers 
oftheag^ of Louis XIV. We feel that these writers 
discovered truth less by the power of their minds than by 
the integrity of their hearts. 

It is so seldom we have works like this to examine, 
that I trust I shall be pardoned the length' to which the 
present article has run. When the luminaries which how 
shine around our literary horizon are gradually hiding 
themselves, and about to be extinguished, we rest with 
particular delight upon a new luminary which rises. AH 
these men have grown old with glory in tlie republic of 
letters ; these writers, so long known, to whom we shall 
succeed, but whom we can never replace, have seen hap- 
pier days. They lived while a Buffon, a Montesquieu, 
a Voltaire still existed: Voltaire had knbwn Boileau, 
Boileaii had seen the grfeat Corneille expire, and Corndlte, 
while a child, might have heard the last accents of Mai- 
herbe. This fine chain of French genius is broken ; the 
revolution has hollowed out an abyss, which has for, ever 
separated the future firom the past. No medium generation 
has been formed between the writers who are no more 
and those who are to come. One man alone holds to a 
link of each chain, and stands in the midst of this barren 
interval, He, whom friendship dares not name, but 
whom a celebrated author, the oracle of taste and of cri- 
ticism, has designated for his successor, will be easily re- 
cognized. In any case, if the writers of the new age, dis- 
persed by fearful storms, have not been able to nourish 
their genius at the sources of ancient authorities, if they 
have been obliged to draw fi'om themselves ; if this be 
the case, yet have not solitude and adversity been great 
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schools to them ? Companions alike in misfoftiiQes^ 
friends before they were authors, may they fiever see re> 
vived among them those shameful jealousies, whidi have 
too often dishonoured an art so ndbk and coniiolatory* 
They have^tiU much occasion for couragfe and union. 
The atmosphere of letters will for a long time be stormy* 
It was letters that nourished the revolution, and they wiV 
be the last asylum of revolutionary hatred. Half a centis- 
ry will scarcely suffice to calm so much humbled vanity, 
80 much wounded self love. Who dien can hope to see 
more serene days for the Muses ? Life is too short ; it 
resembles those courses in which the funeral games were 
celebrated among the ancients, at the end of which ap^ 
pteuredatomb. 

E^ekefthugoH aubn otMf^ tfe. 

"On this side,*' said Nestor to Antilochus, *'thc 
trunk of an oak, despoiled of its branches, rises fix>m the 
earth, two stones support it in a narrow way, it is an an* 
tique tomb, and the marked boundaky of your course.'' . 



QS8, 



UPON M, MICHAUDTS POEM, 

The Spring of a Protcrlpt. 



M. de Vdtaire \^ said : 

Or 8ing your joys, or lay aside your soaga. 
May we not say, with equal justice^ 

Or sing your woes, or lay aside your songs. 

Condemned to death during the days of terror, oblig*. 
ed to fly a second time, after the 18th of Fructidor^ the 
author of this poem was received by some hospitable spi- 
rits in the mountains of Juifa, and found, among the pic- 
lures presented by nature, at once subjects to console his 
muid and to cherish his regrets. 

When the hand of Providence removes us from bter. 
course with mankind, our eyes, less distracted, fix them- 
selves naturally upon the sublime spectacles which the 
Creadon presents to them, and we discover wonders, of 
which bdbre we had no idea« From the bosom of our 
solitude we think upon the tempests of the world, as a 
man cast upon a desert island* from a feeling of secret 
melancholy, delights to contemplate the waves breaking 
upon the sh6re where he was wrecked. After the loss of 
our friends, if we do not sink under the weight of our 
griefs, the heart reposes upon Itself, it forms the project of 
detaching itself from every other sentiment, to live only 
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upon its recollections. We are then less fit to mirigb 
\^ith society, but our sen^bility is more alive. Let him 
who is borne downbysonowbuiy himself amid the dfcp- 
est recesses of the fcx'est, let him wander among their 
moving arches, let him climb mountains, whence he may 
behold immense tracts of countiy, whence the suii may 
be seen rising firom the bosom of the ocean, his grief ne« 
ver can stand agamst spectacles so sublime. Not that he 
will forget those he loved, for then would he fear to be 
consoled ; but the remembrance of his friends would'min- 
gle itself with the calm of the woods and of the heavens, 
he would still retain his grief, it would only be deprived 
of its bitterness. Happy they who love Nature, they will 
find her, and her aIo|)e, a friend inthedayof adversiQr. 

These reflections were su^sted by the woik which 
we ard about to examine. It is not the production of a 
poet who seeks the pomp and the perfection of the art, it 
is the effusion of a child of misfortune, who communes 
with himself, and who touches the lyre only to render the 
expression of his sorrows more harmonious ; it is a pro- 
scribed sufferer, who addresses his book like Qvid : ** My 
book, thou wilt go to Rome, and go without me ! Alas ! 
why is not thy master permitted to go thither himself ? 
Go, but go without pomp or display, as 3uits the produce 
tion of a banished poet.'* 

The work, divided into three cantos, opens with a de^ 
scription of the early fine days in the year. The author 
comparesthe tranquillity of the country with the terror 
which then prevailed in the towns, and paints the labou- 
rer's reception otzfroicript. 

Ah ! in those days of woe, if soinq lorn wretch 
A refuge sougl^ beneath his lonely roof, ' 
His cottage door, his kind and simple heart 
' Flew open to receive him, while the woods 
His guileless hands had planted, thrir discreet 
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And sheltering boi^^hs spread circling, to conecal 
From wicked eyes the joyous heart he'd made. 

RcHgiori, persecuted in tcw^s,fi>^ds also, in her tuifti 
w asylum in the forests, although she has lost her altars 
and her temples, 

^ Sometimes the faithfal, warm'd by holy zeal, 
Assemble in the hamlet, 'mid the gloom 
Of night, to pay their hbmage to that Power 
By whom they live, who with paternal care 
Protects them thus ; instead of sacred incenso 
Offering the flow'rs of spring, the ardent vows 
Of upright souls, while echo to the woods 
Itepeats their humble prayers. Ah ! where, alas 1 
Are nojHT their antique presbytVy, that cross, • 
Those bells that tower'd to heaven ?-!»monuments 
By our forefathers so rever'd, so cherished. 

These verses are easy and natural, the sentiments are 
mild and pious, according with the objects to which they 
form, as it were^ the back-ground of the picture. Our 
churches give to our hamlets and towns a character singu* 
larly nloral. The eyes of the traveller are first fixed upon 
the religious turret that encloses the bells, the sight of 
which awakei^ in the bosom a multitude of pious senti- 
ments and recollections. It is the funeral pyramid, be- 
neath which rest the ashes of our fore&thers ; but it is al- 
so the monument of joy, where the bell announces life to 
the faithful. It is there that the husband and wife ex- 
change their mutual vows, that Christians prostrate them- 
selves before the altar, the weak to entreat support from 
their God, the guilty to implore comps^ssion from their 
God, the innocent to sing the goodness of their God- 
Does a landscape appear naked and barren of objects, let 
but the turret of a rustic church be added, every thmg in 
aninstant is animated, is alive; the sweet ideas of the 
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pBsXoc and his flocki of an asylum for tibe travdler, of alms 
for tbe pUgrim, of Christian hospitality and firatemity , are 
a wakened in the mind^ th^ are seen on every side. 

A country priest^ menaced by the law which con- 
demned to dea^ all of his class who were seen exercising 
dieirsacied functions, yet who would not abandon his 
flock, and who goes by night to comfort the labourer, 
ivas a picture which must naturally present itself to Ac 
mind of a proscribed poet. 

He wanders through the woods. O silent night, 
Veil with thy friendly shsujie his pious course! 
tf he must suffer still, O God support him ! 
'Tis a unkedhamlet's rdke .entt4ii& thee. 
And you, felse vot«ries of pliilosbi^hy, 
Yet qmre^hisTirtuesyand ptfotect hn Ufe ! 
EscapM from cruel eludes, from dreary dungeons^ 
He preaches pardon for the wrongs we suffer, 
Wiping the tears which trickle down the cheeM 
Of those that listen with delight around* 

It appears to us that this passage is fuU of simplici^ 
and piety. Are we then much deceived ki having main- 
tained that religion is &vourable to poetry, and that in re- 
pressing our religious fedmgs we deprive ourselves of 
one of the most powerful mediums for touching the heart/ 

The author, concealed in his retreat, apostrophizes the 
friends whom he scarcely hopes ever to see again, 

Thou Shalt be heard no more, O sweet Delile, 
Thou rival and interpreter by turns 
Of the great Mantuan bard 



Nor thou, who by thy strains coiild charm our woes ; 
Thou Fontanes, whose voice con^Ql'dthe tombs, 
Nor Morellet, whose strong and nervous pen 
Pleaded the sufferer's cause 'gainst tyranny ; 
Suard, who, emulous of Addison, combinM 
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With tearniogy wit, with solid reaso% gprace ; 
li%har^i whose u^te coujid oracles exjpl^in, 
3icard wh03^ Irs^qm^ yeir^ps la mirapks ; 
Jussiqu^ Laplace, and virtuous Daubenton, 
Who taught us secrets to Buffon unknown-— 
Ah ! never shall these eyes behold you more. 

These regrets are affecting, and the eulogiums pro- 
nounced by the author upon his friends have the rare me- 
rit of being m unison with the public (pinion; besides, 
this appears to us quite in the taste of the ancients. I3 it 
not thus that the Latin poet, whom we have ahre^y cited, 
addresses his friends whom he has left at Rome ? *^ There 
is,*' sajrs Ovid, **in our native country a something 
soothing, which attracts us, which charms us, which does 
not permit us to forget it. . . .You hope, dear Rufinus, 
that the chagrins which devour me will yield to the conso- 
lations you send me in my exile ; begin then, my friends, 
by being less amiable, that I may liv^ without you with 
less pain/* 

Alas ! in reading the n^me qf M. de Laharpe, in the 
verses of M. Michaud, who can resist being deeply affect- 
ed* Sk^oely h?ve wq found again those wha were dear 
to us, th^ a longer, an ever-during separation, must se« 
ver qs again* No one sees more clearly and more pain- 
fully than ourselves the whole extent of the misfortune 
which at thi$ mon^ent threatens learning ^nd religion. 
We have seen M. de Laharpe cast down, like He^ekiah, 
by the hand of God* Nothing but the most lively faith, 
but the most sacred hope, can in^ire a resignation so ^-^ 
feet, a courage so great, though^ so elevated and afl^ct- 
ing, amid the pains of lingering ^ony, amid repeated ex- 
perience of the sufferings of death.'' 

Poets love to paint the sorfovf s of banishment, so fer- 
tile in sad and tender sentiments* They have sui^ Pa- 
troclus taking refuge undor the^ frpof of Achilles, Cadmus 
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abandoning the walls of Sidon, Tydseus seeking an asjrhim 
with Adrastus, and Teucer sheltered in the island of 
Venus. The chorus in Ipfngenia in Tauris (kin would 
traverse the air : ** I would pause in my flight over my 
paternal roof, I would see once mxxt that spot so de^ I0 
tny remembrance, where, under the eyes df a mother, I 
celebrated an innocent marriage.^' Ah who does not see 
here the dukes moriens reminisciiiir Atgos ? who does 
not recur to Ulysses wandering far fix>mhis coiuitiy, desar« 
ing, as his sole happiness, once mxx^ to see the smoke of 
his own palace. Mercury finds him sad «ad dejected, oo 
the shores of the island of Calypso, contemplating, as he 
sheds tears, that sea so eternally agitated : 

Ponton eft atrugeton derkeiketo dekra iei&aih 

Ah admirable line, wluch Virgil has translated, applyii^ 
it to the exiled Trojans : 

Cunctaque profundum 
Pontum asfiectabant Jlentes. 

This Jlentes thrown to the end of the line is veiy fine. 
Ossian has pointed with different colours, but which arp 
also full of charms, a young woman dead far fi'om her 
country in a foreign land. ^* There lovely Moina is often 
seen when the sun-beam darts on the rock, and all arotmd 
is dark. There she is seen, Malvina, bat not like the 
daughters of the hill. Her robes arefirom the stranger's 
land, and she is unknown.^* , 

We may judge by the sweet laitaentations which fill 
front the author of the poem under exaihmatbn, that he 
deeply felt this maldu pnys^ thb tiialady which attadks 
Frenchmen, above all others, when fer fi'om their own 
country. Monimia in f he midst of the barbarians could 
not forget the sweet bosom ofOreece. Physicians have 
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called this sadness of the swl msUdgy from two Greek 
tiroids nostos return^ and algos griefs because it is only 
to be owed by letuming to the paternal roof. How in* 
deed could M. Michaud, who makes his lyre ^gh ^ 
Bweetly, avoid infusing sensibility into a subject which 
'even Gcesset could not sing without being mdted. In 
the Ode df the latter upon the Lave of our Country, 
^ find thbafS^ting passage t ^' Ah if in tbb mdancholy 
course he should be overtaken by the last sleep, without 
seeii^' again that dear country in which the sun first 
be^ed upon him, still his expiring tenderness prays that 
Ins sad remains may be deposited there. Less light 
would lie the earth of a foreign land upon his abandoned 
manes.'* 

In the midst of the sweet consolations which his re* 
lieat affords to our exiled poet, he exclaims : 

0» lovely days of spring, O beauteous vales 
What work of art can with your charms compare I 
Is all a Voltaire wrote worth one sole ray 
Of breaking down, or worth the smallest f!ow*r 
OpM by the breath of Zephyr ? 

But does not M. de Voltaire, whose impieties we 
hold in as great d^estation as M. Michaud can do, some- 
times breadie sentiments worthy of admiration ? — ^Has 
not he too felt these sweet regrets for a lost country. " I 
write to you** he says to Madame Denis, " by the side of 
. my stove, with a heavy head and a sad heart, casting my 
eyes over the river Sprey, because the Sprey flows into 
the Elbe, the Elbe into the sea, while the sea receives the 
Seine, and our house at Paris is near that river." 

It is said that a Frenchman, obliged to fiy during the 
reign of terror, bought, with a fewdeniers, a bark upon 
the Rhine, where he lodged himself with a wife and two 
children* Not having any monej" there was no hospita- 
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lity (br htm. WheA he was cbiven from one bask^ he 
passed over without tiomplaining to tbe other side, and 
<rften persecuted oil both banks^ he was obliged to casd: 
anchor in the midst of the river. He occupied himsdf 
in fishing for thesubsbtence of his family, but fais-feliow- 
creatures still disputed with him the succours oftred by 
Providence^ envying him even the little fish with wfakh 
they saw him feed his children. At night bb went on 
shore and collected a few dried plants to toake a fire, 
when his wife remained in the utmost anxiety till his re- 
turn. This family who could hot be reproached yMi 
any thmg except being unfortunate, found not, Over the 
vast globe a spot of earth on which they could rett theur 
heads. Obliged to pursue the lives of savages in die 
midst of four great civilized nations, their sole consolation 
was that in thus wandedi^ ab6ut they were sdll in the 
neighbourhood of France, they could sometimes breathe 
the air which had passed over their country* 

M. Michaud wandered in this way over the moun- 
tdns whence he could discern the tops of the trees in his 
beloved France ; but how could he pass away his time in 
a foreign land? How were his days to be occupied? 
Was it not natural that he should visit those rustic tombs 
where Christian souls had terminated their exile full of 
hope and joy. This was what lie did, and, thanks to die 
season he cho$e, the asylum of death was obliged to a 
lovely field covered with flowers. 

Perhaps beneath this grave with flowers overgrown 
A chil4 of Phoebus rests, to him unknown* 

Thus the fair flaw*r that grows oh ydn lotte mouht 
Its sweet perfumes, its brilliant hues alone 
Flings to the barren waste. Thus dazzling gold/ 
Sovereign of metals, in the darkest caves 
That earth embosoms, bides its fatal charms. 
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\ Tb0 au^or would perhaps have done better to fotio^ 
more dofeely tbeJShgUsb poet whom he intends to imitate* 
He haaisubstitutcd the comin<»i image of gold deeply em* 
boweUed in the eartli to tliat of ^ pearl hidden at the bou 
tom^ ihe ^ea* Tlie flower which only expsmds its 
colours to the barren waste ill explains the original turn of 
Gtii^^bamto bb4»h unsem. 

, FttU many a.geni of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear. 
iPuII mlny aflowV is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air. 

The sight of these peaceful tombs recals totliepoct 
the troubled sfepulchres where slept our departed kings, 
which ought not to have been opehed till the consumma- 
tion of all thihgs, but a particular judgment of Provi- 
dence occasioned them to be broke into before their time. 
A frightful resurrection depopulated the funereal vaults of 
St. Dennb ; the phantoms of our kings quitted their eter- 
nal shade, but as if frightened at reappearing alone to the 
light, at not finding themselves, as the prophet says, in the 
world with all the dead^ they replunged agam into the se- 
pulchre. 

And now these kings exhum'd by miscreant hands 
Have tjrice descended to the darksoine tomb. 

From these fine lines it is evident that M . Michaud 
is capable, in his poqtry, of taking any tone* 

It is somewhat remarkable that some of these spectres, 
blackened* by the grave, still retained such a resemblance 
of what they were when alive that they were easily recog- 
nized. The characters of their prevailing passions, even 

* The face oCLoius XIV. wa*: turned as black as ebony. 
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tte mmut^ sha£ng$ of the ideas b^ fvbich thqr liad 
been principaBy occupied^ were to be^scovercd in &dr 
features. What Aen is that ftcdty of dioa^, in man, 
winch leaves such strong impressions on ^ countenance 
even in diedUst ofaifmihilationf'-^Sjihce we spedt of 
l>oetxy let us be permitted to bbrrow die dmile of a 
poet. "Miltcfi tdls lis that tbe IKvine Son, after having 
accomplii&ed itnc creadon of the world rcjdned his eier* 
nal principle^ and thattheir route over created matter was 
for a longtime discernible by a track of lig^; dms die 
soul returning into the bosom of God leaves in the mor- 
tal body the glorious traces of its passage. 

M. Michaud is highly to be applauded for having 
made use of those contrasts which awaken the indigna- 
tion of the reader. The ancients often employed them 
in tragedy ; a chorus of soldiers keeps guard at the Tro- 
jan camp on the fatal night when Rh<tsus has scarcely 
finished his course. In this critical moment do these 
soldiers talk of combats, do they retrace the images of 
tserrible surprizes ?— ^-Hear what the semi-chorus says :--^ 
/* listen ! ^se accents are the stradns of Philomd who 
in a thousand varied tones deplores her misfortunes and 
her own vengeance. The bloody shores ofSimois re- 
peat h,er plaintive accents. I hear the sound of the pipe, 
'tis the hour when the shepherds of Ida go fordi, catrying^ 
their flocks to graze in the smiling vallies. A doud 
comes over my weary eye-lids, a sweet langour seises all 
my senses ; sleep shed over us, by the dawn^ is tnost ^- 
licious." • 

Let us frankly acknowledge that we have no such 
things in our modern tragedies, however perfect they 
may otherwise be) and let us be sufficiently just to con- 
fess that the barbarous Shakspeare has sometimes hit 
upon a species of sentiment so natural, yet so rare, upon 
this simplicity in his imagery. The chorus above-cited 



m TtUf^i^wM natutally reeal to thenader thediabgue 
in RomQo ami Joliet ,: ^^ Is it the lark that $mgs^* fSe. 

But whHe those ^^ccalpictur€s which in softeoin|^ 
terror increase pMy, becaii9e as Fendm says» they create a 
wtib Piio hMft/^fyf^H^ aie bamsbsd frop^ . &e tr^^ 
scene, we have trtoqportedtfaoniM^A much sue^^ into 
ivodm ctf anoA^ kindJ. The modems h«vt e&toufed 
aiiden]i(di(^^.^9ilHdnof d$^ poefty. Of ttus^ 
M. Mijchaud himself iumisfaea. wme fine ^i^ai^^les^ 

On yoa taU laom^taQl topsr jet cm the verge 
Of disappearing, day, atill lingering, smiles 
UpoQ the flow'rs herself had bade expand.*— 
The river, followbg .its majestic course, 
Reflects beneath its clear and glassy Surface 
The daHc hues of the woods that fringe its shores. 
Some feeble l^ys of Ught still pierce amid 

. . The thickly. wpven folt^ige, and illume 
The lofity turrets of the antique, castle ; 
The slate reflecting these declining rays, 
The windows blazing to the daz2;led sight 
At distance shew like fire. And hark, I hear 
From forth those bowVs, «weet songstress of the sprihgi 
Thy slraiinsVwMd) seem more mellow to the ear 
'Mid evening's gloom ; and white the woods around 
Are vocal ma<le by thee, the mute Arachne 
To the low bramble and aspiring oak 
Fastens her netted snares: meanwhile the quail, 
Like me a stranger in a foreign land. 
Pours through the listening fields her springy lay^. 

^ Qoitdng lus labyrinth^ the imprudent rabbit 
Comes forth to meet the hunter who awaits him ; 
And the poor partridge, by the gloom encouraged, 
From answering echoes asks her wandered mate. 

This seems the proper place to advert to a reproach 
made us by M. Michaud in his preliminary discourse, 
where he Combats, with no less taste than politeness, our 
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oittoion of descriptive poetry. ^' The author o£ the 6«- 
niu^qfCkristhmit/y^^ says he^^^ascr&es the origm of 
descriptive poetry to tlie Christian religion, which, im de- 
stmfiMg the charm attached to the m^thob^iealJiMes^ has . 
redueed the poets to seek the interest qf their pictures m 
their truth and eveactness.^^ 

The author of die poem on Spring thinks tlisrt ive are 
here mistaken. But, in die first plaee, tve have not ascribe 
ed the of^in of descriptive poetry to the Christiaa reli- 
gbn, we have only attributed to it the devetopement of 
this species of poetry; which seems to me a very diflbrent 
thing. Moreover, we have been careful not to say diat 
Christianity has destroyed the charm of the mytbotogi* 
cal fables; we have endeavoured, on the contrary, to 
prove that every thing beautiful which ia tohe foimdin 
mythology, such, lot exai|Gi{dei as AentmrntaB^foriess may 
well be employed by a Christian poet, and Aat the true 
religion has only deprived the Muses of the minor, or dis- 
gusting fictions of paganism. And is the loss of the pht/^ 
sical allegories so much to be regretted? What does it 
signify to us whether Jupiter means the sether, Juno the 
air, &c. 

But since M. de Fontancs, a critic whose judgments 
are laws, has thought that he also ought to combat our opi- 
nion iipon the employment of mythology, let us be per- 
mitted to revert tp the passage which has given occasion 
to this discussion* After showing that the ancients were 
scarcely acquainted with descriptive poetry, in the sense 
which we attach to this term ; after having shown that 
neither their poets, their philosophers, their naturalists, nor 
their historians liave given descriptions of nature, I add : 
" We cannot suspect men endowed with the sensibility of 
tJie ancients to have wanted eyes to discern the beauties 
of nature, or talents to paint them. Some powerful cause 
most then have blinded their e)'€s. Now this cause was 
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their m3rthQlog)r; which, peopling the eardi wifli decant 
phantoms, took from the creation its solemnity, its gran- 
flenr, its solitucle, and its melancholy. It was neeeiraarir 
that Christianity should chase aU this people of &uiis, of 
^tyts, of nymphs, to restore to the grottoes their silence, 
to the woods their disposition to excite meditation. The 
deserts have assutned, under our worship, a more sad, a 
more vague, a more sublime character. The domes of 
the forests are raised, the rivers have broken their petty 
urns, to pour out their waters, drawn from tibe summits 
oftbemountams, only into the great deep. The true 
God, in being restored to his works, has given to nature 
his own'immensity. 

^^Sylvans and Naiads may strike the imagination 
^^;reeably, provided always that we are not incessantly 
presented with dieih. Wewouldnot 

Of their empire o*er the sea 
Deprive the Tritons, take from Pan his flute, 
Or snatch their scissars from the fatal sisters. 

^Butwhatdoesallthisleavein.the soul? What re« 
suits from it to the heart? What fruit can the thooghts 
derive from it? How much more favoured is the Chris* 
tian poet, in the solitude where God walks with him ! fiw 
iliom this multitude of ridiculous deities, which surround* 
ed hini on every side, the woods are filled witl^ one im« 
mense Divinity. The gifts of wisdom and prophecy^ 
idle mysteries of religion, seem to reside eternally in their 
sacred recesses. Penetrate into the American forests, as 
ancient as the world itself," &c. &c» 

It appears to us, that the princ^le, as thus kid dpwn^ 
cannot be attacked fundam^tally, though some disputes 
may be admitted as to the details. It may perh£ip$ be 
asked, whetiier nothing fine isto be found in the am^t 

LI 
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aUegmes? We liave answered this question ill the dia|^ 
ter where we distinguish two sorts of aBc^ie$» the mmi 
and ibitpkyskaL. M* de Fontams has urged ttet the as* 
cients equally knew this s^tary and fora^dabte deify who 
inhabits the woods. But have we not ourselves assented 
to this, in saying, '^ As to these uidaiown gods, whom 
tlieanoientup^ed in the deep woods and in the harrm 
deserts, they undoubtedly produced a fine effect, but they 
fonttednopartofdie mythdogicsd system; tbo humaa 
mind here r^oired to natwrul rthgkmn What the tr^n-. 
Uif^ traveller adored in passing through these soUtudes 
was somediing tmhrmm^ soroetUiig the name of wl^b he 
could not tell, whom ht called the dvinity of the fikic0. 
Sometimes he addressed it by the name of JPan^ and Pm^ 
we know was the. universal :g9d. The great emc^l^i^ 
which wild nature insfwes have never beea without exi^ 
ence, and the woods still preserve to us their formidable 
deity/' 

The excellent critic whom we have abcady cdted^ 
maintains £uther, that diere have been Pagan pec^le who 
were conversant with descriptive poetry. This is un- 
doubtedly true, and We have even avaited ourselves of this 
circumstance to support otir opmions, since the national 
whom the Gads qfOreece weie unknot liad a glimmer- 
ihg view of that beautiful and si!nrple nafure in^h was 
masked by the rnythotogical system. 

tt has beeii Ejected that the inbderns have outraged 
descripdve poetry. Have we saktany thing to the contra- 
ry; tet us be permitted to recur to our own woeiis: 
«* Perhaps itmayhete be objected, that the andents vfttt 
in the right to consider descriptive poetry as iStjt iaccesso- 
rv part, not as the princ^al sob^t of the picture ; in this 
iijca we concur, and thmk that ht our days thefels a great 
abuse Wf the descriptive. But abuse is not tlie thing 
it^etf/^id it is not the fesstnie, that descriptive poetry, 
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vsuch as we are 2iccustoiiied to it at present, is an addition* 
al engine in the hands of the poet ; that it has extended 
thesf^ere df poetical imagery, without depriving us of 
Jiainting the manners arid the pasisions, such as tlidse ^pic- 
tures existed fot itie ancients." 

Ifi short, M. Michaud thinks that the^ species of poe< 
Wy which we call iesct^tme, sadi as is fixed at this da^; 
has only begun to be a species since the last century. Bat 
4s this the essential psot df tlie Question ? WMl that prbte 
max descriptive poetry hai emanated from the Cfaribtian 
l%I%ion alone. Is it, in fact, very certain that this species 
M poetry is properiy to be considered as having had ks 
lise onfyin die last century. In our chapter entitled^ 
The hutoricpart eflhssripiive Poeiry mruntg the M^ 
SefiiSy we ha^e traeed tiie prop«sa of this poetry ; we 
have seen it commence wiA Ac writmgs of the Fathers in 
diedesert; from thence spread itsdtf into lustory, pass 
among the romance- writers and poets of the Lower £m- 
^pire, soon mingle itself with the genius of the Moors, and 
attsun under tlie pencils of Ariosto and Tasso, a species 
of petfeetion too Femote from the truth. Our great wri- 
ters df the age of Louts Xi V. rejected ibis sort of Italian 
descriptive poetry wUch cdebrated nothing but roses^ 
elear fountains 2XA tufted woods. The English, in adc^- 
iag k, stripped it of its a&ctation, but carried into it ano- 
ther spedes^of excess in overloading it with detail. At 
length returning into France, in the last centur}^, it grew 
to peifectioti under the pens of Messrs. DdKlIe, St. Lam- 
tetirt, and Fontaine^ and acquired in the prose of Mess^. 
de Buflbnand Bernardin de St. Pierre, a beauty unknown 
toifbefore. 

We do not pronounce this judgment from ourselves 
alone, fiwr our own opini(»i is of too little weight, wc have 
not even like Ghaulieu,^ the morrow^ 
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A Uttle knowledge and a deal of hi^e, 

but we appeal to M. Michaud himsdf. Would he have 
dispersed pver his verses so many agreeable descriptions 
of nature, if christiam^ had not disencumbered the woods 
of the ancient Dryads and the eternal Zephyrs? Hasnot 
the author of the Po^m^iS/^^ been delu^ by his 
own sfuccess ? He has made a delightful use of fabk in 
his Letters upon the Sentiment of Pity ^ and we know that 
Pygmalion adored the statue which his own hands bad 
formed. ** Psyche," says M. Michaud^ ^' was desirous 
of seebg Love, she approached the fatal lainp and Love 
.disappeared forever. Psyche, signifies the soul in the 
Greek language, and the ancients intended to prove by 
the allegory that the soul finds its most tender sentimients 
vmish in proportion as it seeks to penetrate the object of 
them.'' This explanation is ingenious ; but did the an- 
cients really see all this in the fable of Psyche ? We have 
endeavoured to prove that the charm of mystery in those 
things which may be called the sentimental part of life is 
(Hie of the benefits which we owe to the delicacy of our 
religion. If Pagan antiquity conceived the feble of Psy- 
che, it appears to us that it is here a Christian who inter- 
prets it. 

Still £vther : Christianity^ in banishing fable firom na- 
ture, has not only restored grandeur to the deserts, it has 
even introduced another qpecies of mytfaoU)^ futt of 
charms fqr the poet, in the personification of plants. 
When the Heliotrope was always Clytia, the mulberry- 
tree always Thisbe, &c. the imagination of the poet was 
necessarily confined ; he could not animate nature by any 
other fictions than the c(msecrated fictions, without being 
guilty of impiety ; but the modern muse transforms at its 
pleasure all the plants mto nymphs without any injury to 
the angels and the celestial spirits which it may spread over 
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die mountains, along the rivers^ and in the forests. Un» 
doubtedly it is possible to carry this personification to ex* 
cess and M. Michaud has reason to ridicule die poet 
Darwin who in die Lcfoe^ oj the PkMs^ represents Qeiu ' 
isfa BB walking tranqudly under the shade of arbauts of 
myrtle. But if the English author be one of those poets of 
whom Horace speaks who are condemned to make verses^ 
Jor having dishonoured the ashes of their fathers^ that 
proves nothmg as to the fundamental good or ill of the 
thing. Let another poet, endowed with more taste and 
judgment, describe the Laves of the Plants^ they will ofier 
only pleasing pictures. 

IVhen in the chapters which M. Michaud attacks we 
have said ; ^^ see in a profound' calm, at the breaking of 
dawn, all the flowers of this valley ; immovable upon 
their stalks they incline themsdvest in a variiety of attitudes, 
and seem to look towards every point in the horizon ; 
even at this moment when to you all appears tranquil, a 
great mystery is in operation, nature conceives, and these 
plants are so many young mothers turned towards the 
mysterious region whoicethey are to imbibe fecundity. 
The sylphs have sympathies less aerial, communications 
iess invisible. The narcissus confides to the rivulet her 
virgin race, the yvcAtt trusts her modest posterity to the 
care of the Zephyr, a bee gadiers honey from flower to 
flower, and widiout knowing it fertilizes a whole meadow, 
a butterfly carries an intirenation under her wing, a world 
descends in a drop of dew. AlltheZai;^^ of the Plants 
are not however equally tranquil, some are tempestuous, 
like those of mankind. Tempests are necessary to 
'marry the cedar of Sinai upon inaccessible heights, white 
at the foot of the mountain the gentlest breeze suffices to 
establish ah interchange of voluptuousness among the 
flowers. Is it notthusthatthetireallh of the passions agi* 
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Mes ikt kings of ^ eardi on diev Atoms, wliSe Ao 
sncphcras uifc nappily dt uICbt ftct. 

This is very imperfi^ trndoabteAy, but from lids 
feeUe C1S97 it is €S9jr «> aee how muck might be made of 
fiieh a wbfect bf a dkSlfelpoet. 

It is indeed diisitttatkmihipbet'ween animate afid in- 
animate objects* wWch fbrniAed one of the primary 
aonroea whence was derived die aneieat mythology. 
When man, yet wild, wandering among the woo^ had 
satisfied the first wants of life, he fek another want in hss 
Jmeat, that <^ a s^tpernatural power, to siipp(»t his weak- 
ness. The breakmg of a wave, the nmrmur of a solitacy 
wind, all Ae noises which arise otrt of nature, all the 
movements that anhnate thedeserts, appeared to him as if 
combined with thvs hidden canse^ Chance united these 
local eflbcts to some fortunate or unfortunate epreum- 
5tanoes in his pursuit of the mimals on which he W9» fp 
prey; a particular colour, a new and singnlar object . per- 
iaps struck him at thai momeitt; dience die Manitm of 
the Canadian, and the Fetiche^ the Negro, die &ratof 
HI the mytholc^es. 

Thus elementary principles oia false bdief beingonee 
iinfcdded, a vast career was opened for human supersti- 
tions. The afiections of the heart were soon changed 
into divinities more dangerous than diey weie amiable* 
The say^ who had raised a mound over the tomth of 
his fiiend, the mother who had given her darling ii^tot 
to the earth, came every year at the &U of the leaf, tlie &s- 
MMer to shed his tears, the latterto dmp her miSk over Ae 
haUpwed turf; both believed thattheafasent objeetsso r& 
f^ed, and alw^s living in their remcmforance, oould 
not have whoHy ceased to exist. It was nt^thout doubt 
iriendsfaip weeping over a monument wi»eh insfHird the 
iiogmaoftheimmoiitdlityofthesout, and pmdaiflMd da^ 
religion of the tombs. 
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But mftH^ at length, quUtfaig ^ fi»M% Ibi«&c4 1 
self intoa sockly with his fdlow-tttatures^ Sooo,^ 
gradmde or tte fears of die people raised legislators^ 
bkr0e%md kkiga to the rank of ddtks. At the man 
tifkie, some genki^es eheribhiel by heaveti^ as aa Orplbeua 
or a Homer^ JneriMed the numbers that iiiiabhed O^ni^ 
pas : uAder tbdbr ciea^ pendls, all the aoeideiDts of 
natttKWMftranafdtttneditiltociekd^ The&eiiew 

gods tdgned fer a hag tiarie oyer the enchanted iinagiaa^ 
tidns of mankind ; Anaiagoras^ Demoeritos, Epieuras, 
all essayed to raise the standard against the le^gioh ^ 
their country. Btit, eh sad mfatoation of htmian erfon ! 
Jupiteriyas a detestable god, stich an one^hat mcrvkig 
atoms, an eternal matter was preferable to this deity, armed 
with thunder, and the avenger of crimes. 

It was reserved for the Christian religion to over* 
throw the altars of all these false gods, without plunging 
the people into atheism^ and without destroying the 
chanrn of nature. For, even though it were as certain 
as ilb ^ubtful, that Christianity could not, furnish to 
t^ poet a vein of the maivelbus as rich as that furnished 
by £ibk, yet it is true, and to this M. Michaud hin^elf 
must assent, that there is a certain poetry of the s6ul, we 
will say almost an imagination of the heart, of which no 
trace can be found in mythi^gy. The affecting beauties 
that emanate from this source, would alone amply com* 
pensate the ingenious &lsel\oods of antiquity. In the 
picturjes of paganism, every thing is a machine and a 
spring, all is external, all is made for the eyes ; in the 
pieturf^of the Christian religion, all is sentiment and 
Ihoug^t, sdl is internal, all is icreated for the soul. What 
dcharm ^f meditation^ what scope for sensibility ! therein 
more enchantment in one of those divtnetears wMch Christi- 
anity ^excites, than in :all the pleasing errors of mythology. 
Wi& C^iir ladif if Smffm$^ a Mother of Pity^ some 
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obscure sabt^ a patron of the Uihd, the orphm and the 
miserable^ an author may write a more heart-dissdving 
page dian vnih all the gods of the Pantheon. Here in^ 
idcdhpoetry^ here indeed iis the marvellous. But would 
you seekthe marv€lloii3 still more sublime, crnitemplate 
the life and the sorrows oi Chiist, and remember tibat 
yourGod was c^jikd^Sanqf^J^^ We vnll venture 
to predict^ thata timie tyiU come when we cannot besuffici* 
endy astonished bow it^wsis pos^ble to |>ass over the ad- 
miraUe beautjr of the ezpres^iwis used in Christianityp 
and whoa we shall have difficulty to comprehend how it 
could be possible to laugh at the o^estialrelig^n of rea- 
son and misfcfrtuncv ; 
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HISTORY OF THE lIfE OF 
^ESUS CHRIST/ 

BY FATHER 0£ LICVY* 



THE Histoiy of the Life 6F Jesus Gbrist is ow oF the 
last works for which We dre indebted to that celebrated so- 
ciety,* neaHjr all the members of which were men distin- 
gmshed for their litctary attainments, Fatheir de Ligny, 
born at Amiens in 1710; survived the destruction <rf hh 
order, and p-olonged till 1783^ a career which commenc* 
^d during the misfortunes of Louis XIV, and finished at 
the period of the disasters ci Loub XVL Whoever in 
thisse latter times we met in the world with an aged ec- 
clesiastic^ full of knowledge^ wit, and amenitjr^ having 
the manners df a man<^ fibdtil education, and t^ one 
who had been accustomed to good company, we wetfe 
disponed to bdieve that anqient priest a Jesuit* Th^ 
Abbe Lenfant sfao belonged to iIhs order^ which has 
given so many martyrs to tbednmii^' he was th? friend 

* JPathcr de Ligfijr wa» ft Jesuit 

Mm 
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of Father dc Ligny, and it was he who made him finally 
determine to publish the history in question of the Life of 
Jesus Christ. 

This History is, in fact, nothing more than a commen- 
tary upon the Gospels, and it is that which constitutes its 
great merit in our eyes. Father de Ligny cites the text 
of the New Testament, and expounds every verse in two 
ways ;' the one, by explaining in a moral and historical 
point of vievr what you have just read ; the other, by 
answering any objections which may be urged against 
the passage cited. The first commentary is in the page 
with the text, in the same manner as in the Bible of 
Father de Carrieres ; the second is in the form of a note, 
at the bottom of the page. In this manner the author 
ofkts to your view, in succession, and in their proper 
order, the diflferent chapters of the Evangelists ; and by 
thus bringing to your observation their aflSinity, by re- 
conciling their apparent contradictions, he developes the 
entire life cf the Redeemer of the world. 

The work of Father de Ligny was become very 
scarce, and the Typographical Society have rendered an 
essential service to religion in reprinting a book of such 
eminent utility. We know of many histories of the life 
of Jesus Christ, among the productions of French authors, 
but not one which combines, like the present, the two ad- 
vantages of being at the same time an explanation of the 
Scriptures, and a refutation of the sophisms of the ^y. 
The Lifeof Jfesus Christ by Saint Real wants grace and 
simplicity ; it is much more easy to imitate Sallust and 
the Cardinal de Retz, than to acquire the style of the 
Gospel.* Father Montreuil, in his Life of Jesus Christ, 

* The Conspimcy ^ the Count de Fiasco, by Cardinal de 
Retz, appears to hfrre^aerved as a model for the Conspiracy of 
Venice, by Saint ReaL There subsists between these two works 
the difference which always muitjpbsist between tl^e ^ginal and 
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revised by Father Brignon, has preserved, on the con^ 
traty, much of the charm of the New Testament. HU 
style being a little antiquated, contributes perhaps to this 
charm; for the ancient French language, and more 
especially that which was spoken under Louis XIIT, was 
well calculated to display the energy and simplicity of the 
Scriptures. It would have been fortunate had a good 
translation of them been made at this period. Sacy was too 
late, apd the two best versions of the Bible are the Spanish* 
and English versions.* The last of these, which in 
many places retains the force of the Hebrew, was made in 
the reign of James I ; the language in which it is written 
has become a sort of sacred language for the three kbg* 
doms, as the Samaritan text was for the Jews ; the verw- 
ration which the English have for the Scriptures appears 
to be augmented by it, and the antiquity of the idiom 
seems as if it increased the antiquity of the book. Finally, 
it is impossible not to be aware, that all the histories of 
Jesus Christ which are not, like that of Father de Ligny, 
a simple commentary upon the New Testament, are, 
generally speaking, bad, and even dan^rous works. Wc 
have copied this manner of disfiguring the Gospel firom 
the Protestants, not observing that it has had the effect of 
turning many persons to Socinianism. Jesus Christ is 
not a man ; we ought not therefore to write his life in the 
same manner that we would write that of a simple legisla* 
tea*. We may endeavour to relate his works in the most 
a&ctihg manner, but we can never paint him any other 
than as a human being ; — to paint his divinity is far above 

the copy, between him wha writes with rapture and genius, and 
he who by dint of hard labour is enabled to imitate this rapture 
and this genius, with more or less truth and happiness. 

* M. de Chateaubriand was not acquainted with the excellent 
German version of Luther. Editor. 



tfur reac^h. Ifuman virtues have sometfiii^ coiporeai in 
them, if we may be permitted^ the expression, which the 
Mfnter can ^eise ; but. the viitues of Christ are so deeply 
h^ellectuai^ there is in. them such a sfnrUuaHty^ that 
tiiey seem to shrink fr^mi the materially of our expres- 
sions. 

It i$ this truth so delicate, so refined, of which Pascal 
speaks, and which our grosser organs cannot touch with- 
ctat bhmting the pfnnt** The divinity of Christ is no 
wh^re to be found, and cannot possibly be found any 
^ffhtxt but in the goq)el, where it shines among the ineffa- 
ble sadraments instituted by the Saviour, and amid the 
stiiracles Which he performed; The apostles alone were 
able to pourtray it, because they wrote under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. They were witnesses of the 
wondlers performed by the Son d* Man; they lived with 
lum; $ome part, of his divinity remained stamped upon 
their sacred writings, as the features of this celestial Mes- 
siah femaincd, say they, impressed on the mysterious veil 
which wiped the sweat from his brow. There is besides 
some danger, that under the idea, of iHX>ducing a work of 
ta^te and literature, the whole gospel may be transformed 
into a mere history of Jesus Christ. In giving to facts a 
certain air of something merely human, and strictly his- 
torical, in appealing incessantly to an assumed reason 
which is too often nothing more than deplorable foUy, and 
in aiming at preaching morality, entirely divesited of all 
dc^mas, the protestants have suffered every Aing like exr 
alted eloquence to perish from among them. In effect, 
we cannot consider either the Tiilotsons, the Wilkins's, 
the Goldsmiths, or the Blairs, notwithstan^g^ their 
meritS) as great curators, more especially if we G(»npare 
tliem with a Basil, a Chrysostome, an Ambrose, a Hour-* 
daloue, or a Massillon. Every religion which considers 

» Pascara Thooghts, 
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it ^s a duty to avoid dogmas, and to banish pomp from 
its worship,, condemns itself to he dry and coH. We 
must not presume that the heart of man, deprived of any 
assistance from tlie imagiitation, ean have resources with- 
in itself sufficient to cherish the undulations of eloquence. 
The very sentiment of eloqucncij^ is destroyed even at the 
moment of its birth, if it does not find itsdf surrounded 
by things capable of nourishing and suj^orting it ; if it 
finds no images to prolong its duration, no spectacles to 
fortify it) no dogmas which transporting it into the region 
of mystery, prevent its being disenchanted. 

The protestants boast that they have banished. gloom 
from the Christian religion ; but in the Catholic worship^ 
Job and his holy melancholy, the shade of the cloisters, 
the tears of the penitent ijpon his rock, the voice of Bos- 
suet delivering a funeral oration, will create more men of 
genius, than all the maxims of morality devoid of ebv 
quence, as plain and unadorned as the temple where it 
is preached; Father de Ligny has then considered the 
subject in its proper point of view, in confinbg his life of 
Christ to a simjde concordance of the different Gospels* 
Who, besides, could flatter himself with being able to 
equal the beauty of the . New Testament ? Would not an 
author who should aspire to such pretensions be abrcady 
condemned; Every Evangelist has his particular cha- 
racter except Saint^ Mark, whose Gospel seems- to be 
nothing more than an abridgment of Saint Matthew's. 
Saint Mark was a dbciple of Saint Peter, and many peo- 
ple think that he wrote under the directicwi of this prince of 
the Apostles* It is worthy crfTcmark, that he has related 
the heavvi&ult comimitt^ by his master. That Jesus 
Christ should have chosen for the chief of his ehurcb pre- 
cisely, the only one among his dhciples wha had denied 
him, appears to us at once a sublime and interesting mys^ 
tery. There do we see aU the spirit of Christianity j Saint 
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Peter is die Adam of the new law ; he is the sidful and 
repentant father of the new Israelites ; his fidl teadies us, 
that the Cbf istiao religion isa religion of tnercy, and that 
Jesus Christ has established his law among men subject 
to errar, much less for the innocent than for the repentant. 

The' Gdspel of Sain^ Matthew is to be recommended 
above all things, for the pure morality which it inculcates. 
It is this Apostle who has transmitted to us the greatest 
number of moral precepts in the sentiments recorded by 
him, as proceeding so abundantly from the mouth of 
Jesus Christ. 

Saint John has something 'more mild and tender in 
his manner. We recognise in him ♦* the disciple whom 
Jesus lovedj^^ the disciple who was near him on the mount of 
Olives^ during his agony-^a sublime distinction undoubt- 
edly, since none but the cherished friend of our soul is 
wcMthy to be admitted to the mystery of our griefs. John 
was, besides, the only one among the Apostles who ac- 
companied the Son of Man to the cross. It was there 
that the Saviour bequeathed to him the care of his mo* 
ther. " Mother behold your /Sbn; Disciple behold your 
Mother.'^ Divine expression ! ineffable recommendation. 
This was the well beloved disciple who slept upon the 
bosom of his master, who r^ained in his soul an irnag^ 
of him never to be efiaced ; who was the first to recog- 
nise him after his resurrection ;— the heart of John could 
not be mistaken in the features of his divine firiend^ and 
faith was given to him as a reward for kindness. 

For the rest the spirit breathed throughout the whole 
of Saint John^s Gospel is coitiprised in the ihaxim, which 
he went about repeating in his old age» This Apostle 
full of days and of good works, when no longer able to 
preach lopg sermpns to the new people whom he had 
brought forth to Jesus Christ, contented himsdf with 
this exhortation ; ** My tittle children love me another J^ 



St. Jerome asserts that Saint Luke was a phystciany 
a profession so noble and so qsteemed in antiquity, and 
adds that bis gospel was medicine to the soul.!— His lan- 
guage is pure and elevated, shewing at once a man con- 
versant with letters, and one who was %vell acquainted 
with the manners and the men of his time.— He begins 
his narrative after the manner of the ancient historians ; 
you may fancy that it is Herodotus speaks : 

K Since many have undertaken to write the history 
of those things which have come to pass amongst us — 

2. According to the account given by those who, from 
the bt^inning, were eye witnesses of them, and who have 
been ministerB of the word — 

3. It seemed proper to me that I also, most excellent 
Theophilus, having been exactly informed of all these 
things from their commencement, should ^^vrite to you in 
their order the whole hist(»y of tjiem. 

Qur ignorance is such, at the present time, that there 
are perhaps some n)en of letters who will be astonished 
at learning that Saint Luke is a great writer, whose gos- 
pel breathes the tiae genius of the ancient Greek and 
Hebrew languaijes — What can be more beautiful than 
the passage which precedes the birth of Christ ? 

In the days of Herod, king of Judea, there was a cer- 
tain priest named Zacharias, of the course of Abia ; his 
wife was also of the race of Aaron, and her name was 
Elisabeth — 

They were both righteous before God, but they had 
no children because that Elisabeth was barren, and they ' 
were both now well strickai in years. 

Zacharias offers a sacrifice, an Angel ^* appears to 
him standing by the side of the altar of incense ^^ he informs 
him that he shall have a son, that this son shall be called 
John, that he shall be the precursor of the Messiah and 
that ** he shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the chit' 
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dren.^^ — The same Angel goes afterwards to a virgin Uv* 
ing in Israel, and says to her : " Haii thou that art highly 
favoured^ the Lord is mth thee^^ — ^Mary goes intd tlie 
mountains of Judea ; she meets Elisabeth, and the infant 
which^the latter carries in her womb, leaps at the voice of 
the vijigin who is about to bring the Saviour into the world. 
Elisabeth, being filled on a sudden with the Holy Ghost, 
r^ise^ her voice and cries aloud ^^ Blessed art thou among 
women: and blessed is the Jruit of thy womb/ 

Whence am I thus blessed that the mother of my Sa^ 
viour comes to me ? 

For when you saluted me^ no sooner had your xmce 
struck my ears^ than my infant leaped in my womb for 
joy. 

Mary then chants the magnificent canticle O my soul, 
glorify the Lord ! 

The history of the manger and of the shepherds follow 
next; a multitude of the heavenly host sing^ during the 
night, ^^ glory to God in heaven^ and on earth peace^good 
wM to merC'* a sentiment worthy of angels and which is 
as it were an epitome of the whole Christian religion. 

We believe ourselves to be somewhat acquainted with 
antiquity, and we dare affirm that we might have searched 
a long time among the sublimest geniuses of Greece and 
Rome before we had found any thbg which was at once 
so simple and so wonderful. 

Whoever reads the gospel, with a little attention,-will 
every moment discover in it admirable things, which es- 
cape us at first on account of their extreme simplici^.-^ 
Saint Luke, for instance, in giving the genealogy bf Christ 
goes back to the beginning of the world. Arrived it the 
first generations and continuing to name the different ra- 
ces he says " Cainan which was ofJEnos, which was of 
Seth, wh^ch was ofAdam^ xvhich was of QodH the sim- 
ple exjH'ession " which was of Ood^^ thrown oiit thus 
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X^lthottt any cohvment and without any re&^xi(»i) to relate 
the creation j the origin, thfe nature, the end, and the mys* 
teiy of man, appears to us the height of sublimity. 

Much praise is due to Father de Ligny for havmg felt 
^at he ought not to alter these tWngs, and that he who 
could not be satisfied with these, and similar touches, 
must have a very false taste, and be little acquainted with 
Christianity* His History of Jesus Christ oflfers an addi- 
tional proof of the truth of what we have advsmced in ano- 
iher place, that the fine arts among the modems sure indebt- 
ed to the. Catholic religion for die major part of their suc- 
cess. Sixty engravings, after the masters of the Italian, 
French and Flemish schools, enrich this fine work ; and 
it is wcMTthy of remark, that in seeking to add the embd- 
lishments of pictures to a life of Jesus Cluist it has been 
found that all the chefs tPmwre of modem painting werp 
<:omprehended in the collection** 

We scarcely know how to bestow sufficient comment 
<^ation«upon the typographical society who, in so short^a 
space of time, have given us with the truest ;taste and dts« 
crimination works of such general utility,— 75W ^feet 
Sermtms ^ Uossuet mid Fenehn^ the Letters of Saint 
Prancis de Sates^ and many other excellent books, b^ye 
all issued fi'om the same presses, and leave nothing further 
to be desired as to the manner in which they are executed. 
. The work of Father dc Ligny, besides being embeU 
lished by the painter, is^out to receive another c^nament 
not less precious. M. de Bonald has undertaken to write 
a preface to it ; this name alone speaks t^^ts and an en* 
lightened mmd, and commands respect and esteem. Who 
is better calculated to treat of the laws and precepts of 
Jesus Christ, than the author of JDrD^^fc^, of the work upoa 

* Raphael, Michael Angeto, Qombitbbo, the Caracci, Paul 
Veronese, Titian, Leonardo-da-Vinci, GberttnO) Lanfranc, Poui* 
Bini Le Sueur, Le Brun, l^jij^ens, &;€.*. 
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Primitive Legislation^ and of diat upon the The&ry ^ 
PoHticai and JteUgiatis Power P 

It cannot any longer be a matter of doubt ; ibiissense^ 
kss religion; dus maihessof the cross, the approaching 
fall of which has been proinounced by superlative wisdom, 
is about to be regenerated with add^ force. The palm 
of rdigion dxrives always iii proportion to die tears which 
christians shed» as the verdure of the grass is itnewed m 
a spot of land which has been abundantly watered. It 
was an unworthy error to believe that Ae gospel was over- 
thrown because it was no longer defended by the prospe* 
tons part df mankind, llie strength of duristianity lies 
m the cottage of the ppor, and its basis is as durable as^e 
misery of man upon which it is built. " The churcV* 
saysBossuet, in a passage Hvhich v/e might have suppose 
ed to emanate from the tendelrtiess of Fenglon, if it liad 
not a more elevated and original tiim,— ** the church is 
the daughter of the Omnipotent, but her father, who sus- 
tains her from within. Abandons h^ often to persecution 
from without ; and, after the exalmple of Jtsas Christ, she 
is obliged to exclaim in her agony ; My God^ my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me f* h^ husband is the most 
powerful as wdl as the* most sublime and the most*perfect 
among the sons of men, f but she has only heard his en- 
chanting voice, she has only enjoyed his mild and engag- 
ing presence ifor a moinent4 Suddenly he has taken to 
flight with a rapid cotilrse, and swifter than the fawn of a 
hind, has ascended to the highest mountains.} Like a de* 
solate \vife the chiirch has done nothing but groan, and the 

"*( Deua meuBy Deua meua^ ut quid dereliguisti me? 

f Sfieeiosua forma firo'Jiliig hotninum. Psal. XLIV, 3« 

if jimictie 9/ionai atat ef audit eunty gaudio gaudct firofiter 
vocem afionsi, Joann. iii> 29. 

§ F^ge dilecte mif et nmmUart capra^^ hf^nuloquc c^fpvorum au* 
per montea aronuxtuin. Cant, viil, 14. . 
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song of the fbrsd^en turtle* is in her mouth ; in short sht 
ha stranger and ais^ndererupoa the earth, where she is 
come to gather together the children of God u^pder ha 
wings, and the world who is Incessantly labouring to tear 
them from hei: does not cease to cross her in her pilgrim* 

agc-t ' ' • V • 

. . This pilgrimage i^ay be crossed but its completion 
cannot be prevented*«--If the author of ^^present article 
had not been already persuaded of this Important truth he 
must have been convinoed of it npw, by tlie scene passing 
before hrs eye$4 What is this extraor4inary power which 
leads about a hundred thousand christians upcm these ra- 
ins ? By what prodigy does the cross appear again in trl^ 
umph.in the same city where not long since it was, in hor« 
rible decision, draggcd^inthe mud (Mr deluged with blood ? 
Wlience 4loes this proscribed ^emnity re-appear? What 
song of mercy has replaced so suddenly the roaring of 
cannon^ and the cries of the christians who are thrown to 
the ear& ? Is it the fathers, tbe^mothers, the brotho^, the 
nsters^ the children of these victims who pray for the ene- 
mies .of the £iilh and whom you behold upon their knees^ 
in every ^i^ection, at the windows of these ruined houses^ 
or upon the heaps of stones which are yet smoking with 
ibe bLood 9f t^ martyrs? -«^The. mountains, covered with 
monasteries, not less ireligious because they are deserted ; 
thesetwo rivers, where th^ ashes of the confessors of Jesus 
Christ have^so often been thrown ; all the places consecrat- 
ed by tl^e first steps of Christianity amcmg the Gauls ; 
tlus grotto, of. St. Potbin^— the catacombs of Irena&us 
have not be^ld greater miracles than those which are ef* 
fectedatthis inoment. If, in 1793, at the moment of the 

* Fox tmturiB audita eat in terra no$$ra^ Cant It) 12. 
t Fttaeral oration of M. le TelUer. 

t This was written at Lyons on the day of the festival of Cor- 
pus CUr isti. t 
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fu^ll^des of Lyons, when the temples were' demolished 
and the priests were massacred; when an ass loaded with 
thb sacred ornaments was led about the streets and the ex- 
ecutioner armed with his hatchet accompanied this wor* 
thy parade of reason; if a man had then said: ^^ Before 
ten years shall have passed aw£iy , a Prince of the Church, 
to Archbishop of Lyons^, shall caorry the holy sacrament 
publicly along the same places, accompanied by a name* 
rousi clergy, by young maidens cloathed in white; thut 
the ceremony should be preceded and followed by men of 
all ages and of all professions, carrying flowers and torch* 
es; that the misguided soldiers who had been armed 
against religion, should appear in this festival to protect 
it"-— -If a man had, ten years ago, held such language, he 
would have passed for a visionary ; yet thb man would 
not have told the whole truth ; even on the eve of the cc 
remony, more than ten thousand christians desired to re> 
ceivetbesealofthe true faith; the prelate of this great 
commune appeared like Saint Paul, in the midst of an 
immense crowd, who demanded of him a sacrament so 
precious in the times of trial, since it gives the power to 
confess the gospel. And yet this is not aU; deacons 
have been ordained, and priests have been consecrated! 
Do they tell us that the new pastors seek glory and for* 
tune ? Where are the beuefices which await them, the 
honours which can recompense them for the labours their 
ministry exacts ? A mean alimentary pension, some hdf 
ruined presbytery, or some obscure habitation provided 
by the charity of the faithful — ^these are the sum of the 
temptations 6&red them,— They must moreover expect 
to be calumniated ; they must reckon upon denuncia- 
tions, upon mortifications of every description; we may 
Sk\y more, should some powerful man withdraw his pro- 
tection one day, the next, philosophism would extermi* 
nate the priests under the sword of tolerance, or open again 
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for them the philalhtbropic deserts pf Guiana*^ Ah ! when 
the children of Aaron fell with their faces upon the eardi, 
when the archbishop, standing bef(»?e the altar, stretching 
his hands towards the prostrate Levites pronounced these 
words jiecipejugum Damini-^ibit force of them penetrate 
cd all hearts mA filled all eyes widi tears. ^* They have 
accepted from him thb yoke, the yoke of the Lord," and 
they have found it so much the more light, omnes efus kvc 
in proportion as men have endeavoured to render it heavy 
—Thus iq spite of the predictions of these oracles of the 
age, in spite of ^progress of the human tnind^ the church 
increases and perpetuates itself^ according to the oracle, 
Biuch mcMPe to be relied on, of him by whom it was found** 
ed. . And whatever shall be the storms by which it may 
yet be assailed it will continue to triumph against the m^ 
perm Ughtsoiihe sophists, as it has triumphed over the 
darkness of the barbarians* 
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ON THE 



NEW EDITION OF ROLLINGS WORKS. 



THE friends of literature have observed for somd 
time, with extreme pleasure, that those principles of 
teste which ought never to have been neglected, are eveiy 
where reviving. By degrees the systems wUch have 
been piroductive of so much evil are abandoned ; men 
venture to examine and combat the unaccountable 
opinions which have been propagated respecting the lite- 
rature of the eighteenth century. Philosophy, formeiiy 
but too fruitful, seems at present menaced widi steriiiqr, 
while religion produces every day new talents, while it 
daily sees its disciples multiplied. 

A symptom not less unequivocal of the return of 
men's minds to sound and rational ideas, as the reprinting 
those classical works which the ridiculous ignorance and 
contempt dT the philosophers had rejected. RoUin, for 
instance, abounding as he does with the treasures of an« 
tiquity, was not deemed worthy to serve as a guide to die 
scholars of an age of mperiot Kght^ the professors of 
which themselves, had great oecasbii to be sent back Ux 
scho(4** Men who had passed forty years of their lives^ 

* I must here be understood to speak onljr oftheage) as taken 
collectively, not including some men whose taleiits wHl always be 
considered as an honour to France. 
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in compo»ng» cqpscienil^ottsly, some tlodlent volumes 
of instraction for? youth ; men who ih the retirement of 
tlieir closets lived'ion ^miliar terms wiA Homer, with 
Pemosthenes, wjth Cicero, with Virgil; men who were 
80 simply and so naturally virtuous, that no one thought 
even of prai^dg dieir virtues ; men of this description were 
doomed to see a set of miserable chaiiatans, destitute of ta* 
lents, of ^science, or of moral conduct, preferred before 
them. Tht paeiks of Aristotle, of Horace and of Boi- 
leaiu were replaced by poetics full of ignorance, of bad 
taste, of niisgiiided principles and mistaken decisions. 
According iio the judgment of the master would be re* 
peated from the Zoilus of Quinault : " Boileauj the cor^ 
feet author qf many excellent worksJ*^ According to the 
scholar, would have been .pronounced : *^-BoileaUi%oith^ 
mt JirCy without fancy ^ without Jecundity.^^ When our 
respect for good models is lost to such a d^ree, no one 
can be astonbhed . at seeing ihe nation return to bar- 



Happily the opinion of the age begins to take another 
Cum. In a moment when the ancient modes of instruc* 
tion are about to be revived, the public will no doubt seef 
5vith pleasure that a new edition of tlie complete works of 
Bcdlin is in. preparation. : The Treatise^ on Study vnM 
first appear, and will be accompanied by observations 
and critical notes. This admirable undertaking is under 
the direction of a man who preserves the sacred deposit of 
thetraditions andthe|autborities of ages; ahd who will de- 
serve from|)osterity the title <£ restorer (^ the School of 
Bmleau dnd'of Racine. =" ^ 

Therlife of Rdlih, which is to precede this edition of 
his works, is already printed, and is now before us. It is 
equally remarkable for the simplicity and the mild warmth 
of the style, for the candour of the opinions, and the just- 
ness of the ideas. We shall have only one subject of 
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t^ret in ^ving to our readers some fiagments of this lifei 
it is that we arc not permitted to name the young and 
modest author to whom- we are indebted for it. 

After speaking of the birth of RoHin and his entrance 
into the College of the Eighteen, the writer of the j^ 
adds : '^ The young RoUm was a stranger to those emo- 
tions of vanity which so often accompany knowledge 
newly acquried, and which yield in the sequel to more 
extensive acqui^tions. This sweet natural disposition 
expanded with his attainments, and he only appeared the 
more amiable as he became better informed. It must be 
observed that the rapid progress he made inr learning, 
which was talked of in tl^ world with a sort of astonish- 
ment, redoubled the tenderness of his happy mother* 
Nor was she assuredly less flattered by receiving visits^ 
continually from persons of the highest distinction for 
their rank and bird), who came to congratulate her, ask* 
ing as a favour that the young student might be permitted 
to pass the days of vacation with their children who were 
of the same college ; that he might be the companion of 
^eir pleasures as he was of their exercises. 

*^ The world was then full of those pious and illustri* 
ous families where flourished the ancient manners, and 
the Christian- virtues. Many of these in particular were 
included in the magistracy of which they were the great 
ornament. While the young warriors sought in the 
midst of dangers to sustain the glory of their ancestors, or 
to acquire new honours, the young magistrates engaged 
in another species of militia, and, subjected to a discipline 
yet more rigorous, distinguished themselves by their fru- 
gality, by serious studies, by science, by elevation of sen- 
timents. They transmitted to their sons these holy and 
irreproachable manners : they took a pleasure in bemg 
sunounded with virtuous children, they sometimes shared 



thdr studies fttid l^tid!^Mil»ler^3iiitioirliiftM tftotii^ 
i¥hich had oecy pled ti«i^ youth; 

^ The fW« dfle&t gtiiis tiU. ht F^Otm then «miB* 
tdr, sMd whor beldtiged t&ihfc ^we dtes with the fmu^ 
Rotlki^ fi^nd ii fbfmidubfe <i<xiipetitdr iti thb'rieiv comets 
M. L16 Pdleti^f who kAe«^ ^ the advmt^ c^atftifafk)^ 

Rtdliti wa» ^^di^r'^^lii^ <^tenf ha^pdM:^ fefe sent liei 
the gratdiXy whidi be^i^a&aGcasfomedS to gke kis sc^ ; 
and the latter,' netv^tlMmdbgv t^t^detly lov^ tbek rivdt* 
Ob thedays bf vdcation^he ofen; atcompaxnedthem home 
in dnf coachy or ifaey canied him first to 1m mothei^s 
houseifhedesiredlit^ and wailed* then fat aarldn^atime 
as* he vmhed txy slx^« 

'* One day, Msidttne RcdHtt observed' that ber son, m 
gdOirtg into: the canfiage, took the first* place widiout attiy 
eeremony. I9ie began to» improve httii!ieTerefy,a§bdi^^ 
guUt]^ of $f gftat bn^feh' of pr&ptktyOiA good msuuier^ ; 
but the prdceptOTy iK^ was iilridi^^ik^inliarnipted hffir 
Bliidly, r^ies^ntif^ it as a^ r^hrtim- mtatit hf M4 Le 
Pelletier that the youths shotd<$ tafce their places^ mF^ 
carrlago accordii^ to Ae ordain wlocheacb stood in hi& 
dbs^ JMlki ^tisari^i to the Ia« d^s of his lifeV ^ 
tender and grateful respect fbr the pMff^tot of bis ybuth^ 
t^bose kiilidnesses he tliougbih<f€oi!ddnevetsbffl€ien^ 
acknowki^ K& was^ ij^e : constat fl^d of the young 
men. who had been the Gompanions' of Ih& studies^ find 
attached Jbbnsdf more afid more to dus r^spectsd^fe fetiiily 
hy that amiabfe senlhfAe^t whidbi' ddights- to dwell on 
the recollectibns of ou# youth, andesfteftds itsigtf^bug^ 
every stage of life.*? 

It appears to us that this passage h very affecting ; 
we hear the accents of a true French heart ; something of 
mingled gravity and tenderness like the old magis&ales 
and die young coUqg^fifiendS'Qfi^ch- our authc« recak 

Op 
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iht recoBection. It is rem^kaUe that it was otAjm 
France, in that country celebrated for the firivdity of its 
inhabitants that we saw these august families so distin- 
guished for the austerity of their manners. ^ A Harlay, 
a De Thou, a Lamoignon, a d'Aguesseau, formed a sin- 
gular contrast with the general character of the nation. 
Their serious habits, Aeur rigid virtues, their incorruptible 
opimons, seemed as it wei^e, an expiation which they inces- 
santly offered for the lightness and inconstancy of the mass. 
They rendered to the state the most importoit services in 
moDe than one way. That Matthew M0I6 who made Du- 
chesne u ndertake the coUecticm of the historians of France, 
exposed his life many times diuring the troubles of the 
Fronde, as his Father Edward Mole had braved the fuiy 
of the League, to secure the crown to Heniy IV. It was 
thissam^ Matthew who, braver than Gij^tavus or M. Le 
Prince, ansWoed, when some one would have prevented 
his exposing himself to the rage of the populace : '^ Six 
feet ^ earth vMl bring the greatest tnan in the world to 
reason.^* This was to act like the ancient Cato, and to 
speak like the ancient Comeille. 

RoUin w;4s an extraordinary mam \Ao might almost 
bessud tp possess genius t^ dint of scifuce, ojTpipdour, 
and of goo(teess. Itis only among the obsciqwl^lisof 
the services rcfidered to childhood that the true doctimtntsf 
of his glory are to be found ; it is there th&t the author 
of his life has sought tho^ features with which he has 
composed a pictmre fiiU d'sweetness and simpticiQr ; he 
delight^ to present to us Rollin charged with the educa- 
tion of youth. Xbe ^ci^^i^P^ which the new rector 
laceserved for his ancient masters, his love to the children 
confided to his care, jind the spficitudes he experienced on 
their account are delightfully painted, and always with a 
manner suited to the subject ; a rare faculty in^ed. 

When theauthor afterwards proceeds to^ieak of his 
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hero's works, and enters into important &scus»ons, he 
shews a spirit embued with the good doctrines, and a 
head capable of strong and serious ideas. As an instance 
of diis we will cite a passage where the principles of edu« 
cation are investigated, with the faults that have been im- 
puted to the ancient method of instruction. The author 
says : 

^^ More important inconveniences, it has been said, 
are found in the course of instruction pursued at our uni- 
versities, which calling the attention of young men inces* 
santly to the heroes of the ancient republics,, and to the 
contemplation of their virtues, cherishes in their minds, 
maxims and thoughts contrary ta the political order of 
the society in which they live. Some even conceive the 
anarchical and revolutionary doctrines to have issued from 
the colleges. Assuredly every thing is mortal to those 
who are already sick, aild this remark is an impeachment 
of the time in which it was made. But although some 
particular examples might be dted, which seem to justify 
it, we cannot allow it valid as an objection against the 
mode of instruction in the universi^, unless (Ot the sup- 
position that those objects were separated, which in fact 
were always combined ; I mean to say the examples of 
faerobni and the maxims proper to excite an enthusiasm 
in the religion which purifies them, and renders them 
conformable to order. RoUin however does not separate 
them, land if sometimes he abandons his disciple to a very 
natural admiration of brilliant actions, he is always ready 
to restrain him within legitimate bounds ; he returns to 
the charge, he. examines the pagan hero by a light more 
safe and more penetrating, showing in what respects he 
£iiled both by tiie excess and by the imperfections of his 
virtues. 

•* With such temperate restrictions, should virtues of 
a doubtftd nature, should maxims that may prove intox- 
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icating and top stcp^g for x?ason, be s^ways placed l^^src 
the^yes of youth; «id when w^a^^iom^ sure of (lie muid 
^g properly regulfted^ tNr^ 19 TO reaspn to fcs»r heat., 
ing 1^* Tlnen <^ ad||i^fation ivhicb she heroes cf antiqui^ 
ts excite^ is no long^ dangqrQUSi it is as fevourabte to 
virti^e as the stu^ of thp^e inimitihte works in wlueb 
they are celebrated ; it fertilizes talents and carries on es* 
s^irtially the gieat work of educatloiu This chissiciA in- 
$tructioi9 contribates towards ornamenting tiie whole life» 
by instiliiEig a ^rowd of ins»cims» and by leading to coia- 
parisKVis which nHi^le tbemsdves with ev^ situation 
in which th^ public man P^ay be planed, ^reod&ig thus 
over the most common action^ that sort f^digni^ al« 
xv&ys attendant upon elegance of manoers. I please my- 
feif with dmiking, that in di^ iiudet of study and of the 
rural oecvpation^'vi^a^ fi^ up Ae. leisure hours of our 
lUustfioiis magisA^tea in France, they found a secret 
eimm in ibt recoUectioD of a Fabrieius or a Cata» who 
had biceo th^ olyeet of thek enthusiaan in their youthful 
days. In one word, those virtuous instincts whicbd^* 
fended the ancient rppuWcs i^;a^at the vices of thdr in* 
stituticxis and their laws, an like an exceUent miuve "wbkk 
religion has fimshed. Not only does she rqsress every 
dangerous energgr, but ^e ennobles every action by giv^ 
ing pure motives for it, she elevates the mind by die very 
restrictions she imposes upon k to a grandeur yet more 
heroic ; it is this above all things which assures tiiis pee- 
enunence of those characters weadmiie in our modem 
histories/^ 

We might here apply, as our |y<%ment upon the au« 
thor himself, the comparbon which foliqws the &ie pas* 
sage above-cited ; a passage no less justly thought tiian 
well written. " It is thus that in the immcxtal wcx^ks to 
which M^'t are always led by an inexhau&^le attmctionft 
TC see the expi:essibn of a brilliant imagini^n subjected 



to strong land severe reasomiigy t>ut enriched by its very 
privationsy and which bursty out only at intervals to attest 
the grandeur of the conquest made over it. 

The rest of the life of Rollin is filled with those petty 
details which {deased Plutarch so much, and which occa- 
uoned him to say in his life of Alexander : " As tibe 
paviiters who sketch portraits seek, above all thingS) re- 
semblance in the features of the &ce, particularly in the 
eyes, where shine the most sensibly the characteristics of 
the mind,, Jet me be permitted to seek the principal fea-> 
lures in the soul, that in bringing them together I may 
form living and animated portraits of the great men I 
would describe." 

We tlunk we shall confer an obligation on the readers 
by giving, at full lengdi, the oratorical effusion with which 
the author terminates the life, *^ Louis XVI, struck with 
a renown so ioftec^stii^, has acquitted us of what was due 
to the manes of Rollin ; he has exalted his name, so that 
hereafter it will be recorded with others of the highest ce* 
lebnty, in ordering a statue to be erected to him among 
those of the Bossuets and the Turennes. The venerable 
pastor of youth will descend to posterity in the midst of 
the great men who rendered the fine age of France so iU 
lUstrious. If he may not have equalled diem, he has at 
least taught us to admire them» Like them his writings 
faisteathe all: that nature so conspicuous in the writings of 
the ancieiits, while his conduct displayed those virtues 
tvfakb cherish strength of mind; and. even become real 
tdeitfs; like them he will always increase in« fame, and 
pufalib graftitud^ wilt condausAf advance lus glt)ry« 

*^ In relating ihe hdxnirs, and^ the simple events which 
filfed isp the life of Rollin^ we were sometimes carried 
k^k to an qpoch which is every diay farther removed 
firoto us, and painful reflections have mingled themselves 
mmih cmr narration. We have spoke of the course of 
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Studies in France; and it is not long since they were inter-* 
rupted. We have retraced the government and the £s- 
cipline of the colleges where a happy youth was educated, 
far from the seductions of society, and the greater part of 
these colleges are still deserts. We have recalled the ser- 
vices rendered by that university so celebrated and so 
venerable, its ancient honours and that spirit of good fel- 
lowship which perpetuated the fame of the useful know- 
ledge taught, and of the masters by whom it was commu- 
nicated, and they are no more ; all have perished in the 
general wreck of every thing great and useful. The 
quarters, even, where the university of Paris flourished, 
seem as in mourning for their destruction ; the cause of 
their celebrity gone, no longer are new inhabitants perpe- 
tually resorting to them ; the population has movoi iiito 
other places to exhibit there samples of odier manners. 
Where are now the strict educations which prepared the 
soul to fortitude and tenderness? Where are those mo- 
diest, yet welUiniormed young men, who united the inge* 
nuous minds of infancy with the solid qualities that grace 
and adorn the man ? Wheit, in short, is the youth of 
France ?— A new generation has succeeded. . . - . . 

*• Who can recount tiie complaints and reproaches 
which are daily uttered against this new race. Alas! 
(hey grew up almost unknown to their fathers, in the 
midst of civil dificords, and they are absolved by the pub- 
lic calamities. Every thing wa& wanting to them, itistrue- 
tion, remonstrance, good example, the mild treatment of 
the paternal roof, which disposes the ctuld to virtuous sen- 
timents, and gives to his lips a smile that can never be ef- 
faced. Yet for such losses they evince no regret, they cast 
no look of sadness behind them ; we see them wandering 
about the public places, and filling the theatres as if they 
were only reposing after a long life of toil and labour. Ru- 
ins surround them, and they pass before those ruins 
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without experiencing the curiosity of an ordinary travel- 
ler ; tfiey have already forgotten tliose times of eternal me- 
mory. 

** Generation, new ind^d, which will bear a distinct 
and singular character, which separates the old times from 
the times to come. It will not have to transmit those tra- 
ditions which are an honour to families^ npr those deco- 
rums which are the guarantees of public manners, nor 
those customs which form the great bonds of societ}% 
They march to an unknown goal, dragging with them our 
recollections, our decorums, our manners, and customs ; 
the old men find themselves still greater strangers in their 
country in proportion as their children are multiplied on 
the earth. ... 

" At present the ypung man, thrown, as by a ship- 
wreck, upcmtheentrance of his career, vainly cojitemplates 
the extent of it. He produces nothbg but ungratified 
wishes, and projects devoid of consistence. He is depriv- 
ed of recollection, and he has no courage to form hopes ; 
his heart is withered and he has never had any passions ; 
as he has not filled the difiereixt epochs of life, he feels al- 
ways within himself something imperfect which will ne^ 
yer be finished. His taste, his thoughts, by an afflicting 
contrast, belcmg at once to all ages, without presenting 
either Ae charm of youth, or the gravity of ripexied age. 
His whole life bears the appearance of one of those stor« 
my years, the progress of which is marked with sterility, 
and in which the course of the seasons and the order of 
nature seem wholly inverted. In this confusion the most 
desirable faculties are turned against themselves, youth is 
a prey to the tnost extr^c^dinary gloom, or to the false 
sweets of a wild and irregular imagination, to a proud 
contemptof life,orto an indifference which arises fi'om 
despair. One great disease shows itself under a thousand 
diflbrentforms. Even those wha have been fortunate 
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enough to escape this contagion of the mindt axAmvUl 
the violence that they have su&red. They have kap^ 
hastily over the first stages, and take their seats TireaAj 
among the aged, whom they astonish by an anticipated 
maturity, but without finding any thbg to con^iensate 
what they h^ve missed in passing over their youth. 

^' Perhaps some amon^ these may be induced occa- 
sionally to visit those asylums of science which tbey were 
never permitted to enter. Then, seeing the spacious en- 
closures, where are heard anew the sounds of dassic sports 
and triumps, casting their eyes over the lofty walls where 
still may be read the half ei&ced names of some of ibt 
great men of France, they may fed bitter regrets arise in 
their souls, accompanied by desires even more painfii! 
than the regrets. They demand even now, that educa- 
tion which produces fruits for a whole life, and which 
noticing can compensate. They demand even those psdns 
and chagrins of childhood, Viiiich leave behbd such ten- 
der recoUectidns-^recollections so sweet to a mind of 
sensibility. But they demand, alas, in vain. After hav- 
ing consumed fifteen years, that great portion of human 
life, in silence, and yet in die midst of the revoltitions rf 
empires, they have only survived the companions of their 
own age; survived it may almost be said tiiemsdves, to 
approach that term where irrecoverable losses alone are to 
|}e expected. Thus they must always be pondgned to 
secret moutnings which can admit of ik) consobticnvthqr 
must remain exposed to the examination of another gene- 
ration who encompass them like centinds, fdr ever crying 
to them 10 turn aside from the &ts2 path in which they have 
lost themselves." 

This passage alone will suffice to justify the encomia 
ums we have pronounced upon the life of Rollm* Heri 
we find bcauti^ of the highest description expressed widi 
eloquence, and some of those thoughts which never occuf 
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but among great writers. We cannot too warmly ^* 
courage the author to abandon himself to his genius. Hi- 
therto a timidity natural to true talent has made him seek 
subjects not of the most elevated kind, but he ought per* 
haps to endeavour to quit this temperate zone, which con* 
fines his imagination within too narrow bounds. One ea- 
sily perceives throughout the life of Rollin^^ that he has 
every where sacrificed some of the riches he possesses. 
In speaking of the good rector of the Universityy he con- 
demned himself to temperance and moderation ; he fear- 
ed that he should wound his modest virtues in shedding 
too great a lustre over them. One might say that he al- 
ways kept in view tliat law of the ancients, which only per- 
mitted the praises of the Gods to be sung to the most 
grave, and the sweetest tqnes of the lyre. 
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ON THE MEMOIRS OF LOUIS XIY- 



FOR some time past the Journals have announced to 
VisfForks of Louis XIF. This title shocked many per- 
sons who still attach some value to precision of terms and 
decorum of language. They observed tliat the term 
fVorks could only be applied with proj^-iety to an author'^ 
own productions, when he presents them himself to the 
public ; that tlus author besides must belong to the (xtii- 
nary ranks of society, and that he must have written not 
merely Historical Memoirs but works of science or litera- 
ture ; that in any case a king is not an author by profes* 
sion, consequently he never publishes fForks. 

It is true that, going back to antiquity, die early Ro- 
man emperors cultivated letters ; but these emperors were 
only simple citizens before they wererais^. to the'purple. 
Csssar was merely the commander of a legicm ^hen he 
wrote his History of the Conquest of Gaul, and the com- 
mentaries of the caplain4iSve skxre contiibuted to the glo- 
ry erf* the tilnperor. Ua^itMaocims of Marcus Aurelius 
to this day reflect credit on his memory, Claudius and 
Nero drew upon themselves the contempt of the R<»iiani 
people for having aspired to the honours of poets and lite- 
rati. 

In the Christian monarchies where the royal dignity 
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hasbeen better understood, we have rarely seen tjie sove- 
reign descend into those lists where victory could scarcely 
be obtained by them without some mixture of degrada- 
tion, because the adversary was scarcely ever even noble. 
Some German princes who have governed ill, or who have 
even lost their sovereignty in giving themselves up ^o the 
study of the sciences, excite our contempt rather than our 
admiration : Dcnys, the master of a school atporinth, was 
also a king and a man of letters* A Bibl^ is still to be 
seen at Vienna illustrated with notes from the hand of 
Charlemagne ; but this monarch wrote them (^y for his 
own use, as an eflfusion of his piety, Charles V, Francis 
I, Henry IV, Charles IX, all loved learning and patronize 
ed it, without ever pretending to become authors. Some 
Queens of France have left behind them verses, novels, 
inemoirs ; their dignity has been pardpned in favour of 
jtheir sex. EjDgland alone, who has affcMrded us many dan- 
gerous exampl^, enumerates several authors among her 
m(»}archs ; Alfred, Henry VIH and James I, really com- 
posed books. But the royal aiuhor^ by distinction, in 
these modem ages is the great Frederick. Has this prince 
lost renown, or has he gsuned it by the publication of his 
Works f^^iim is a question we should answer withput he- 
sitation w^e we only to cchisuU our own feelings. 

We were at first somewhat consoled on opening the 
coUectipn^ which we are about to examine. In the fir&t 
flace the publication has no claim whatever to be called 
Works: it is simply memoirs compiled by a father for the 
instruction of his son. And who ought to watch over 
the education of his children, if not , a king ? — can a love 
for his duties, and an admiration of virtue ever be too 
warmly inculcated upon the mind of a prince, on whom the 
happiness of so many people depends. Full of a just 
respect for the memory of Louis XIV we ran over with 
aomc anxiety the writings of this great monarch. It 
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wonkl have been mortifying to lose iii any degree our ad- 
miration of him ; and it was with extreme pleasure that 
we found Louis XIV here such as he has descended to 
posterity, such as Madame de Motteville has painted him : 
" His extraordinary good sense, and his good intentions," 
she says, ^^ implanted in his mind the seeds of Universal 
science which were concealed firom those who did not sec 
bira in private. To those who did thus know him he ap- 
peared at once a profound politician in State a&irs and a 
deep Theologian in matters relating to the church; he was 
exact in concerns of finance, he spoke widi justness, al- 
ways took the good side in counsel, and entered warmly 
into the affairs of individuals ; he was at the same time the 
enemy of all intrigue and flattery, and was very severe to- 
wards the great peq>le of the country whom he suspected 
of having any ambition to govern. He was pleasant in 
his manners, polite and easy of access to every body, but 
with a serious and^dignified air, which inspired the public 
with respect and fear.*' 

Such are precisely the qualities we find, sund the charac- 
t^ we feel in the CMectwn of the Thoughts of this prince. 
The Wbrks^ as they are called, consist : 1st of Memoirs 
addressed to the Gnuid Dauphin. These begin in 1661, 
and conChide in 1665. — 2ndiy. Military Memoirs relative 
to the years 1673 and 1678. — Srdly. Reflections upon die 
trade of a king.— 4ihly. Instructions to Philip V.-^ 
5thly. Eighteen letters to the same prince and one letter to 
Madame de Maintenon. 

We were before in possession of a Collection of Let- 
ters of Louis XIV, and a translation by him of the Com- 
mentaries of Caesar.* It is believed that Pelisson or Ra- 
cine overlooked the Memoirs which are just published, but 
it is certain that the original sketch of them is firom Louis 

♦ Voltaire denies tliis ti^slaticm to be Louis theFourteentli'a* 
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Mmself.* We trace every where his religious, inoral, aftd 
political prindples, and the notes added with his own hand 
to the margin of the Memoirs are not ihferior to die text 
either in the style or in the thoughts* 

It is besides a fact well attested by all writers that Lou- 
is expressed himself in a style particularly dignified: 
" He spoke little and well," says Madame de Motteville, 
** There was in the words he used a force which inspired 
the heart with love or fear, according as they were wild 
or severe"—" He always expressed himself liobly and 
with great precision," says M. de Voltaire; he would 
even have excelled in the graces of language if he had 
chosen to make them his study." Monchenay relates that 
he was one day reading Boileau's J^2^if/(? upon the pas* 
sage of the Rhine before Mesdames de Thiarige and de 
Montespan" which he read with tones so enchanting that 
Madame de Montespan snatched the book from his hand 
exdaiitimg "that there was something supernatural in it, 
Ihnd that she had never heard any thing so well delivered." 

That neatness of thought, that nobleness in the execu- 
tion, that delicacy of ear so sensible to fine poetry, form 
at the first impressicm, a prejudice in favour of die style 
' of these memoirs, and would prove, if farther proof were 
requisite, that Louis XIV was very capable of writing 
diem. By gitingsome passages we shall make the work 
better known to the re^er» 

The king, speaking of the different measures whidi he 

* To judge by the style I' should believe Pelisson to have had, 
a very large share in this work ; at least it appears to me that his 
phrases so symmetrical, and arranged with so much art are in ma- 
ny places to be detected; Be this as it may, the T7iought9 of 
Louis XlVf arranged by a Racine or a Pelisson form a monument 
which deserves to be highly priced by the world. It is very pos- 
sible that the Memoirs might also be reviewed by Roses Marquis 
de Coye a ji\ao of condderable tsdents who ivas secretary to Louls« 
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pursaedat ^ beginning of his ragn, adfls: ^' I must 
acknowledge tjbat although I had reason befop?e to be satb- 
jied with my own conduct, theculogiums which novdty 
now drew upon me, gave me continual subject of uneasi- 
ness, in the ifears with which I was impressed that I did 
not merit them sufficiently. For, in short, and I am hagp- 
py in an opportunity of observing this to you, my son^ 
praise is a very delicate thing ; it is far from an easy matter 
to restrain ourselves from being daisied by it; muth 
light is necessary to know how to discern truly those that 
flatter, from those diat really admire us. 

^^ But however obscure in this re^)ect may be die 
intentions of our courtiers, there is a certain means <^ 
profiting by all they say to our advantage;, and this n^ans 
is no other tlian to examine ourselves very severely wkh 
refeiience to every word of praise bestowed on us. Foe 
when we hear any praise given which %ve are sure 
we do not deserve, we shall immediately con^der it, ac- 
cording to the disposition of those by whom it is given, 
either as a malignant reproach for some defect, wluch we 
fihall endeavour to correct, or as a secret exhortation ta 
tiie acquisition of sc»ne virtue in which we fed that we 
are defective,^* 

Nothing more delicate, or more discerning, was ever 
said upon the subject of flatterers ; a man who could so 
justly appreciate the value qf praise undwbtedly well 
deserved to be praised. Thb passage is particularly re- 
markable from a certain resemblance it bears to many of 
the precepts in ITelemachus. At this iUustrlous fperiod 
reason inspired the prince and the subject with tlie same 
language. 

The following passage, written entirely by the hand of 
Louis, is not one of the least fine in the j\Iemoirs. "It is 
iiot only in important negpciations that princes ought ta 
be cautiousarhat they say, tb&san^ caution ought to be 
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tiibscfvcd in the most cotnmon, in the most f^iliar con- 
versation. This is undoubtedly a painhil restraint, but ' 
it is absolutely necessary that persons of our condition 
should never say any thing lighdy. We must by no 
means entertain die idea diat a sovereign, because he has 
authority to do: every thing, has also a licence to say every 
thing ; on the contrary, the greater, and the more respect- 
ed he is, the more circumspect ought he to be. Things 
which would be notlnng in the mouth of a private man, 
often become intportant in that of a prince. The least 
m^k of contempt shewn by him to any individual, inflicts 
iXi the heart of that man an : incurable wound. A man 
can console himself for any keen raillery, even for words 
of contempt aimed ^t him by others, either in the idea 
that he shall soon hiave an opportunity of returning them 
in kind, or by persuading himself that what has been said 
did not make the same impression upon others who heard 
it, as upon himself. But he to whom the sovereign 
should have spoken in such a strain, ftelsthe affront with 
so much the more impatience because he sees no hope of 
redress. It is true that be may speak ill of the prince 
from whom he has received the offence, but he can only 
say it in secret when it will not be heard by the offender, 
and that takes of all the sweety of vengeance. Neither 
can he flatter himself that what was said was either not 
heard, or not approved, because he knows with what ap-. 
plause every thing that Comes from persons invested with 
authority is received." 

The generosity of these sentiments is no less afiectii^g 
than it is admirable. A monarch who could give such 
lessons to his son had undoubtedly the true heart of a 
king ; he was worthy to command a people whose first 
blessing is honour. 

The t>iece given in this collection entitled. On the tratle 
of a Kingj had been cited in the age of Louis XIK " It 
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is a testimony to posterity," said Voltaire, ** in &vour of 
uprightness and magnanimity of soul." We are sony 
that the Editor of the Memoirs, who» finr the rest, seems 
full of candour and modesty, gave this piece such a title ; 
On the track of a Kmg. Louis made use of this expres- 
sion in the course of his JRecoUectkms^ but it is not proba* 
ble that he meant to employ it as a title ; it seems indeed 
more probable that he would have corrected die expression 
if he could have foreseen that what he wrote was one day to 
be made public. Royalty is not a tradcy it is a character ; 
tlie anointed of the Lord is not an actor who plays a part, 
he is a magistrate who fills a function ; people do not 
practise the trade of a king as they do that of a mounte- 
bank. Louis XIV, in a moment of disgust, thinking of 
nothing but the fatigues of royalty, might call it a trade^ 
and fouhd it perhaps a ver}* painful trade / but let us be 
cautious not to take the word in too literal a sense. 
This would be to teach mankind that every thing here be- 
low is a trade^ that we in this world are all but a sort of 
empirics, mounted on stages, to sell our m^chancUse to 
any dupe whom we can persuade to buy it. Such a 
view of society would lead to very fatal consequences. 

Voltaire has besides cited the Instructions to F/uEp 
F, but retrenching the first articles. It is distressing to 
find this great man, so distinguished in the literary history 
of the last century, often acting a part little worthy of an 
honest mbd, and superior genius. We shall ea^y per- 
ceive why the historian of Louis XIV, omitted the articles 
alluded to. They are as follow. 

1. Never fail in any of your duties, especially towards 
God. 

2. Preserve, always, all the purity in which you were 
educated. 

3. Cause God to be honoured wherever you have any 
power; promote his glory ; beyourself the firstto sctan 
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example of glc^ifykig him> it is one of tbe greatest goodb 
tibatakii^cando. 

4» Dieclare yoiurself always on the stidte of virtuei a- 
gainstvice» 

Saiift Louis, dying, exsended upon hi§ bedof a^et 
bdocG tbe ruins of Carthage, gave nem*ly the same advioe 
to his son : *^ My son*in-law, the first thing that I teach 
and command thee to obso've is, that thou love God 
mtix aU thy. heart, and take care not to do any thing whicU 
may flisptea^ him» If God should send thcae adversity 
receivedt wi&submiaBionand return him thanks for it ; 
ifbs give thee prosperity thank him also very humbly, 
for we ought not to make war with God for the gifts 
which he bestows upon us* Cherish mildness of heart, 
and compassion for the poor, and do not oppress thy 
pec^Ie wiA too heavy taxes and subsidies. Fly thecom- 
pany erf the wicked.** 

We are pleased to ^ twoof our greatest princes, at 
two epochs, so remote from each other deliver to theor sons 
like principles of religion and justice. Kthe language 
of XoinviUe, and that of Racine did not instruct us that an 
interval of four cdituries separated the reign of Saint 
Louis Stqm diat of Louis XIV we might believe the io^ 
struction to be of the same age. WhUe eVery thing is coni- 
Sltantly changing in tf^ wprid, it is delightful to see that 
royal bosbms guard incorraptibly the sacred deposits of 
tfuth and virtue. 

One of the thiftgs which fascinates fts the most in 
these memoirs is, that we find Louis XIV oftisn confes- 
sing his faults to his son! •* People'* says he, " attack 
the heart of a king^ as they attack a strong place ; their 
first care is to seize on all the postaby which it may be ap- 
ptoached. A clever woma^ ^^es herself in the fir^t 
|)lace to keeping at a distance every thing which is not 
attached tio her interests ; sliie ex9ites suspicion in on^ 
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dkgQst in another, till at lei^ she and herfirieadb may 
obtain a fiivouraUe hearing, and if we arc not on out 
guard agiiiiBt these practices, wc most, to please her aksie» 
displease every one else. 

'^ From the moment a woman is permitted to talk 
with us upon afiairs of importance, it is impossible that 
^ siiould not make us fall into errors. The tenderness 
we have for her gives a relish to her false reasonings and 
inclines us insensibly towards the side she takes, wlule 
iier natural weakness making her generally preiiar the ia« 
terest excited by trifles, tb more sdid considerafions, oc« 
cafflons her almost always to take the wrong side. Wo- 
men are ebquent in their expressions, urgent ki their in^ 
treaties, obstinate in their sentiments, and all this is often 
ooeasionedsd^ by having taken an aversion to stnne 
one which they seek.to gratify, or from having made some 
promise, Ughdy, by which they are embarrassed*" • 

This! page is written with ^gular degance ; if the 
hand of Racine is any where to be <fiscovered it is hereir. 
But, shall we venture to say it^ such a knowledge of wo^ 
pien proves diat the mcxiarch, in m^mg his confisssicMi, 
was not cured c^ his weakness. The ancients said of 
certaiA priests of the Gocb ; Manff tarry ike ih^sisy bU 
fimdre mspiredj and thus it is .with the passion by winch 
L'oub XIV was subdued, many affeei ii buifemfeelit;^ 
yet when it is truly felt no one can mistake the inspira* 
tioh of its language. 

For 1^ rest, Louis XIV ted in the end leasnt to 
knbw the just valine of those attachments which pleasure 
forms and destroys. He saw the tears of Madame de La 
VaUi^re fiow^^ind'hewas d)l%ed|o support the cries 
and reproaches of Madame de Montespc^. The sister 
<tf the celebrated Count 4e Lautrec, absutidcKied by Fran- 
cis I, did not snfier herself to be carried away thus by 
iffieless complaints. Tte king having ordered the jewels 
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^otnamcsited with emblematic devices, widi which in Die 
fihst moments of his tenderness he had presented herj to be 
redaimed, she sent them back melted^ and converted into 
bullion. >^ Carry these/Nsaid she» ^^ to the king ; since 
hehas been {deased to revoke what hegav^eme so Ijiberal- 
ly, I return his presents and return them in masses of 
gold- As to the devices, they are so deeply imi»ressed 
on xpy tfaou^ts,* I dierish them there so tenderly, that I 
could not support the idea of any one but myself enjoying 
< Atem, and disposing of thenu^'^ * 

V ' If we may believe Voltaire^ the bad education which 
Louis Xiy received, deprived him of the advantages a 
prince derives from the lessons afforded by history. The 
want of diis knowledge is not to be perceived in die me- 
moirs; the king appears on the contrary to have ample 
ideas of modem history^ and -to' be &r from deficient in ac* 
quaintance wiA the histories of Greece and Rome. H9 
reasonson pditioal subjects with an astonishing sagaciQr ; 
he makes us &d perfectly, in speaking cS Charles |I, 
iking of l^^glaod^ the vice of those sts^s which are 
governed by ddiberative bodies ; he speaks of die disor- 
dersof anarchy like a prmce who bad vntnessed them y\ 
his youth.; he knew very well what was defective in 
France, and what she could att^, what rank^ she ohgfat to 
hold among nadkms. ^^ Being persuaded," hie says, 
^^ that the French infantry had hitherto not beoi veiy 
good, I was anxious to find out the means .of improving 
it.'^'^And again he says dseidiere : <^ If a prince have 
but subjects he ou^t to have soldiers ; and whoever 
having a state wdUpeq>^d &ils to have good troops has 
nothing to. reproach widi it but his own idleness and want 
of application." 

We know well, in fact, that ix was Louis XIV who 

■• * 

* Braiit<»ne. 
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created our army and who surrounded France with 4»t 
line of strong fortresses which rendered it unfittaekabk^ 
We see how he vegietted the time when 'bis peq>Ieweio 
masters of the workl. <' When the title ctfEfnperor/' he 
says, ^^ was ccxiferred cm our house, it was inposa^ession of 
France, the Low Countries, Germany, Italy, and tile 
greater part c^ Spain, which it had divided ammg several 
individuals, reserving to itself the right of supreme sove* 
reignty over all. The bloody defeats of many, who cande 
both from the north and the south, ^N«ad so widely the 
terror of our arms, that the whole earth seemed to tr^n- 
ble at the name alone of the French, and at Ae sound tif 
the imperial dignity.'* 

These passage's prove that LiOuis XI V knew Trance 
well, and had studied its history. Had he carried his re- 
searches still farther back, he would have se^ that ^ 
Cauls, our first ancestors, had eqp^Iy subdued the earth, 
in fact; when We go beyond our boundaries. We do but 
reclaim our ancient inheritance. The iron sword ofa 
Gatil alcme served as a counterpoise' against the empire of 
the world. " The hews arrived from the West to the 
east,** says a historian, " that a byperi>drean nation hs^ 
taken a Grecian town in Italy, edJedRome. **The 
name of Gaul signifieslnR;e//(?r / ^t die first appearance 
of this powerful race« the Romans deckired tbat^iey were 
' b6m for the ruin of towns and the destruction of the hu« 
man species. 

Wherever any thing great has been effected, we see 
our ancestors bearing a part in it. iThe Gauls alone were 
not silent at the sight of Alexander, befwie whom the 
whole earth besides, was ^ent. *^Dd y6u n6t feel my 
power,*' said the ccMiqueror of Asia, to their deputies. 
>* We fear only one thing,*^ they replied, *< that the hea- 
vens should fall on our heads.'* Caesar could only 
conquer by sowing dissensions among ihem^ and it todc 
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.aod die rertroflhe, world. . 

AU die ip68t cdbtrntod ^c» in tbe umvenae lAfe 
been subject^ to mlr 9»at prdgenitors. I^t oaly waft 
BoBie taken by diem, but tbey ravaged Greece, diey oc^ 
(Hipied Byzantium^ die|)r encamped upon: iSne plains of 
Troy, diey iodk possession of the kitigdom ^ Mithti- 
dales, widK^anymg dira* arms beyond Taums, subdaed 
Ihose Scydiians, who hsA never been stibdued by any 
one. The vaJbur of die G^s every where decided d* 
&te of empiire^s; Asia '\vas rendered nributsoy id diemi;: 
die moist renowned prlncies of this part ol die worldi ab 
Andochus, an Antigoniis, courted these fonmdable war< 
liors, and kings fallen 4tom dieir thrones retired under 
die idielt^ of their swoi^. . They constituted the princi* 
pal strehgdi of Hannibal's army ; ten thousand of theo^, 
a^one, defended the crown of Alexandor, against Paulus 
£mifius, Yfhm P^s^us saw the, empire of die.Greeks 
jpass undor the yoke of the Latins. At the battle of Ac- 
^tium it i^s agab the Gauls that disposed of the sceptre 
qi die worid, since they decided the victory by raping 
thensselv^ under the standard of Augustus. 

It is thus that the fate cf Jkingdoms has appeared iu 
every age to be dependant on the soil of Gaul^ as a land 
of fate^ stamped wkh a mysterious signet. All rations of 
.tbs emh s€#9i successively to have heard that voice which 
said to Sedidus in the middle of die night : ^^ Go, ^edi- 
dtts, £^y to the tribunes that the Gauls will be here to* 
(Qorrow." 

The Memoirs of Louis XIV will increase liis fame ; 
&ey do not dii^y any thing mean, they do not reveal 
any of those shameful secrets which the human heart t6o 
often conceals^ in its deep abysses. Seen nearer, in ' the 
''family scenes of his life, Louis XIV does not cease to 
bp Louk the Great i we are delighted at being convinced 
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that so fine a bust had not an empty head, and that the 
soul corresponded with the grandeur of the exterior. 
^^ He is a prince,*' as Boileau said, *^ who never spoke 
without thinking ; his most important replies breathe the 
sovereign, yet in his domestic life he seems to receive the 
law rather than to give it.*' This is an eulc^ium which 
the memoirs confirm in every point of view. 

Many things in wluch the magnanimity of this mo- 
narch were displayed are well known. The prince de 
Cond6 told him cme day that he h^ seen a figure of 
Henry IV tied to a stake, stock tlu'ough with a poignard, 
having an inscription over it of a very odious kind to- 
wards the reignbg prince, "/cd/i reconcile myself to 
itf^^ said Louis, ^* they did not do so much for the Slug- 
gard Kings.'^* (Rms Faineans.J It is said thai in the 
latter years of his life he found, under his napkin,*when 
he was sitting down to dinner, a bill«t conceived nearly 
in the following terms. " The king stands erect in the 
Place of Victory and in the Place Vend6me ;* when will 
he be seated at St. Denis." Louis took the billet, and 
throwing it over his head said aloud ; TFhen it shaU please 
God. When he was near breathing lus laBt sigh, he or- 
dered the great Lords of his court to be summoned 
around him. " Gentlemen,*' said he, " I entreat your 
pardon for the bad example I have set you ; I return you 
thanks for the friendship you have always shown me ; I 
intreat you to «hew the same fidelity to my grandson. 
I feel my heart melted, I see that you are no less affected ; 
iarewdl. Gentlemen^ sometimes think of nie.*' — To his 
physician, who was weeping, he said : Did you suppose 
me immortal? — Madame .de La Fayette, in her writings, 

• Alluding to statues of him in both those P/acet ajt Parifc 
The Place of Victory, (Place dea Victoires) received its name 
ff om this statue where Louis was represented as mowned hj vic- 
tory. The statue was dcstrojcd in the revolution.'*— 7Vpn*/flJfof. . 
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has said of this pnnce that lie would be found wi&out aU 
dispute one of the greatest of kings, and one of the most 
honest men in his kingdom. This did not prevent th^ 
people insulting the bier at his funeral, and forbearing to 
sing the Te Deum. Numquid eognoscentur mirabilia tua, 
etjustitta tua in terra oblivionis^ 

What remains to be added to the eulogium of a prince 
who civilized Europe, and raided Fii^ance to such a d^w 
gree of splendor? Nothing but the following passage^ 
taken from his Memoirs, ** You ought, my son, above 
all things to^understand that we cannot shew too much 
respect to him who makes us respected by so many. mil- 
lions of men. The most essential part of true policy, is 
that which teaches lis to serve him well; the submissi(Mi 
we pay to him is the finest lesson we can give to those 
from whom submission is due to us; and we trangres& 
the laws of pnicknce no less dian those of justice, when 
we fail in due veneration for him, of whom we are only 
the lieutenants* 

** Though we should have armed all our subjects 
for the defence of his glory ; though we should have rais- 
ed again his altars which had been overthrown ; though 
we should have made his name known in the most re- 
mote corners of the earth, but a small part of our duty 
would be performed ; we shoulcl not, without doubt, ef- 
feet that which he desires, if we w?re oufselves wanting 
in submission to the yoke of his commandmenfs. Thoite 
actions which make the greatest noise, whicjfi shine with 
the greatest lustre, are not always those that please him 
the most ; what passes in secret in our hesuts k often that 
which he observes with the greatest attention. He is in- 
finitely jealous of his glory, bi^t he knows better than we 
do in what it consists. He has, perhaps, only made us 
so great that h^ might be the mpre honoured by our re^ 
spect, and if we fail in accomplishing his.designs» he may 
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^yandoA us to be nuk^kd with the dust> whencehe drraf 

<^ Several q^ x^y aQC^tors who havQ hfi^n m^iQW to^ 
giv» simi)^ CQuqsd tQ their $u6CQs$or$ waited to do it titl 
9^ lb€ very iBfii, v^ge of Itfe. I shall oot follow their exam- 
ple, I give it you now, n\y sod, I 3hal} inculcate it u|»qq 
you whenever I find a favoi^irsMe opportunity. For, be- 
sid^9 that I thinl; ^ve cannot tOQ early impress on thfe 
Qiinds qf young: peG$)le ideas of thie vast important, it is 
prob^le that what these princea said, at so urgoit a mo* 
ment, may have fidled of e&Ct from being aswibed to the 
ganger ia which they found themselves. Instead of this, 
in speaking to you nQW, I am assured that the v%our of 
^y dg^i the disembarrassed state of my mind, and the 
flouriahiag situation of my afl&its, can never kave any 
t^m for wbax I say to be imputed dther to weakness ot 
disguise." |t was in 1661 that Louis gave tlus sablimtf" 
Ijc^^on to his son. 



JKofe by the Editor. 

The appearance of the above article gave occasion to 
an anonymous letter from a pretended uB<?flrn^5^ Cheva^ 
tiefy addressed to the Gazette ofFrancey no less elegant 
in its style, than just in its ideas. I subjoin the principal 
passages of it. 

",A criticism from the pen of M. de Chateaubriand^ 
upon the memoirs published under the name of Louis 
XiV, has beea remitted to me. With these Memoirs 
I was not unacquainted ; they were compiled under the 
hspectim of Louis, without being compiled by him. His, 
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^miliar convo'satrons were eoUectWintlus way, and he 
did not disapprove the form into which they were put. 
I shall not ascribe them to Pelisson, he would not have 
said of Fouquet what Louis XlV, thought 6f him ; and 
having had the couhige to defend hiiri at the hazard of 
his life, he would never hiave lent his pen to his master, 
to asperse the friend he before praised, and thus dishonour 
himself. The president Roses, the intimate secretary of 
Loui6, appears to me to have been the sole compiler of 
these JVfemoirs, and the marginal note which was sup- ^ 
posed to be the hand- writing of the king, is probably that 
of his secretary. The Duke de St. Simon, assures us 
that Roses could imitate the hand- writing of his master 
% well, that it was impossible Bot to be misled by it Be 
this as it may, the Memoirs are certainly not unworthy 
of the name they bear. Alexander forbade any otheis 
but Lysippus and Apelles to represent his features, lest 
they might be disgraced by vulgar hands. Louis XIV, 
did better, he never suffered himself to be seen in a situ- 
ation in which his could be disgraced ; all his actions ^ 
were stamped with true dignity, he was a king even in 
the eyes of his vdlet'dc'chambre. In public his answers 
were noble, in private his familiarity was equally noble. 
Never did he suffer himself to offend any one ; he had an 
hiinate feieling of great things, his taste was pure, life was 
the first to disceVn the merit of Boileau, of Racine, and of 
Moliere.*^ What occasion had he to have his name enrolled 
among royalauthors?-^His great work, the only one in- 
contestably his, i& the illustrious age which bears his name. . 
' ^^ But that M. de Chttteaubriand should take occasion 
from the new cltaracter in which Lduis' has been brought 
forward to declaim against kings who wielded the pen ; — 
that he should assume that a king cannot descend mto the 
lists where even victory must be a sort of degradation^ 
Mce the adversary can scarcely ever be wo<5/(P;— that he 

Rr 
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w<»idd have m author i9i('«fi mly from the ar(fimryt9xis 
<^ society 9-«-I eannot but find these aentim^ts spniewlqt 
o^msivei and involving a sort of literary heresy. 

'^Tisit a man of exsihed rank should neglect the du- 
tij^ q[ bis station to devote hiipself to literaturcy^n^that he 
should be wrkuig an ode when he ought to be issuing 
som^ order of importance to the state,— -that like the Vi- 
zier of whom M« de Tott speaks^ he should be endeavour- 
ing to bring the voices of two Canary-birds to an accor^ 
with each other, while the Russians were penetrating into 
Uie Black Sea,— these are things which cannot be too se- 
verely condemned,-*— such men ought indeed to be dis- 
carded into the middling ranks of society, that they may 
abandon themselves to their frivolous pursuits, without 
the state being thereby endangered. But observe that It 
]» not their love of letters whk^ renders them unfit to be 
public functionaries^ it is their waiit of capacity ; the cul- 
tivation of letter^ may, qn the contrary, make them feel the 
incapacity which the ignorant are far from ever suspecting 
i(i themselves. It was thus ths^ Christinas determined to 
abdicate royalty, the duties of which she felt herself inca* 
pable of fulfilling ; but I do not know in history of any- 
great man who being called to the exercise of intportant 
functions, has not found literary attainments a powofiil as- 
sistance in the exercise of his minbtry, and acquired 
duDugh their means, that authority of esteem which is 
ev^ more commanding among men than force itself. I 
would wish M. de Chateaubriand to observe, that the great- 
er part of our ancient clasidc authors were also statesmen. 
Among the Qreeks, Sophocles, Thucydidcs, Xenophon, 
and Demosthenes ; among the Romans, Caes^, Cicero» 
Varro, Cato, Seneca, the two Pliny s, and Tdcitus, were 
all the first magistrates in thek counuy. I would remind 
him of a curious remark made by the sage Fleury. 
*^ Among the Greeks,'' he says, " the most conskierable 
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and the most noble persons regarded the study of pbiloso* 
pfay and eloquence, as reflecting honour upon^them. 'Pjr- 
tbagoras was ci the royal race, Plato descended by ihe pa- 
ternal side frcHn king Codrus, and by his mother frotn 
Solon. Xenophon was one of the 4ir9t captains of his 
age, and from that time letters we#e held in so mucti ho- 
nour, and became so much the Astinguishing matlc cf 
persons of quality, that the name of idht^ whidi hi Qrtek 
properly signifies only a private man, was appAied t6 ^tt 
who were ignorant and uneducated. Among the race of 
the kings of Egypt, of Syria, and of Macedonia, succes* 
sors to Alexander, were included several poets, graihma- 
nans, and philosophers. It is, indeed, very reasonable 
that in trety country, those who have the tnost polished 
minds, who are endowed with the greatest talents, who 
have fortunes that place them above any Care for the ne- 
cessaries of life, or who, being called to offices of distinc- 
tion, are required more than any others to msike them- 
delves useful to society, should devote their leisure hours^ 
to the sciences, should endeavour to extend theif t^ents * 
and their knowledge. 

" It is vfery singular, that Cardiiutl Fleuiy, born in an 
obscure station, should consider lemming as the peculiar 
portion of distinguished tank, while M. de Chateaubriand, 
whose name belongs to Ae dass of ancient nbbili^, would 
spurn it to the lower classes d* society. Shall We say 
^at this is in him tfie remains of prejudices imbibed in 
h\^ in&ncy, prejudices of which the most enlarged minds 
can scarcdy evei* wholly divest theniselves? Or would he 
fecurto' the times when a country squire living in his 
gloomy man^on, despised every gentleman, who, instead 
of being a ^ortsman, cultivated letters. 

*' The ridicule which our comic poets have endea* 
voured to excite never was general. The love of lettefe 
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has always distinguished the chiefe of the state ; our Kte^ 
rature, indeed, included in its origin some most illustrious 
names. The first Troubadours were princes and knights, 
as William Duke of Aquitaine, Theobald Count of 
Champagne, I^ouis Duke of Orleans, Ren6 Comt of Pro- 
vence, und Gaston de Foix sovereign of Beam. The 
whole house of Valois were celebrated for their love of U- 
terature and the fine arts ; this was equally the case with 
the house of Foix, and the sister of Lautrec who was of 
this femily, the celebrated Countess de Chateaubriand, 
perhaps carried into her husband's family, tliat love of let- 
ters which has become hereditary in it. Flechier pro- 
nounces the eulogium of Madam de Montausier, who, 
*^ born of the ancient house of Chateaubriand, and become 
a widow, restraining transcendent beauty, and the prime 
of youth under the laws of an austere virtue and an exact 
modesty, sacrificed all the pleasures of life to the educa- 
tion of her children." She formed the heart of that Mon- 
tausier, who was judged worthy to share with Bossuet the 
charge of educating a. king. Was it for the author of the 
Gerritis of Christianity^ to despise this distinguished 
branchof his ancestors. 

** Who among us, in reading the works of De Thou^ 
of Sully, of Rochefoucault, of Malherbe, of Fgn61on, of 
Montesquieu, of Malesherbes, and of Montaigne, could 
recur to the idea that the origin of their house is lost in the 
remoteness of time. We will keep an account of what 
they have left behind to live after them, not of what their 
ancestors have done before them. I will venture to assert, 
that posterity may very possibly forget the existence of a 
M. de Chateaubriand who was^ounsellor to the discreet 
Charles V, and of another who was in the army of Hemy . 
IV, but that it will never forget the author of the Genius 
ofChristionity. 
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*tIhopeM. de Chateaubriand will pardon nie, for 
having thus broke a lance with him, in honour of letters, 
and that he will excuse me if, in defiance of the usages of 
chivalry^ I do not raise up the vizor of my casque.'' 

To this Letter M. de Chateaubriand answered by the 
fd&owm^Disser^thnu/Hm Men of Letters. ^ •- 
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ON MEN OF LETTERS- 



THE Defence qf the Genius of ChrUtianitj^ has 
been hitlierta tbe only answer I have made to all the criti- 
cbms with which the world has diought proper to honour 
me. 1 have the happiness, or the misfortime, to find my 
name brought forward pretty often, in polemical woik8» 
in pamphlets, in satires. When the criticism b just I \ 
correct myseljf, when it is jocose I hugh, when it is gross ^ 
I forget it. A new ant^onist has just entered tbe lists, 
calling himself a Beamese Cheva&er. It is nngular diat 
this Chevalier reproaches me with Gothk: prejudices and 
a contempt of letters. I will acknowledge hedy that I 
cannot think of the days of chivalry with calnmess and m* 
difference, an4 that when I hear cf tournaments, of chai* 
lenges, of strifes, of single combats, lam ready, 13ce Don 
Quixote, to arm myself and run about the countiy as a 
champion for the redress of wrongs. I come then to 
answer the challenge of my adversary. I m^ht, indeed, 
refuse to exchange the stroke of a lance with him unce he 
has not declared his name, not raised the vi^or of his 
casque after the first thrust ; but, in consideration of bis 
having observed the other laws of the joust, religiously, 

* The Editor hopes that the reader will not be sorry to find 
this Defence at the end of the present collection. 



by carttfulijr uv(Admet» strike at the head on the A«ar^ I 
will CQo$ider him as a loy^l knight aod ti&e up hi& 
gage. 

Apd yet what is the subject of our quanoeU Are we 
^botit to fight, as, indeed, was by no means UKomnicn 
among the fireux ckexH^prsy .withQQt knowing why. I 
am very ready to maintmo that the lady of my heart is. in- 
Qompacably more beratifiil than the mistress of my ad- 
versiofy i but how, tf by ehanoe weidiould both serve the 
same fair ? Tins isin&et tbecase. I am in good truth 
of the same opinion witfa the fieamese Cha)aUe$t^ or rather 
my love is dire<^ed to the same object, and like lum I am 
rea^y to prosecute, as a Mem, any one ^ho shaU dare to 
mdce an attack on the Muses. 

Letus*cbwge our language and come to the fact. I 
w|B ventufeto say that the crkic who attacks me wkh so 
imich taste, learning, and politeness, but porhaps with a 
little «|»(jue, has not understood my idea. When I Ob- 
ject to kings intermeddfing in the strifes <tf Parnassus, am 
I very much in &e wirong. A king ought undoubtedly 
to love letters, even to cultivate them to a certain extent, 
and to protect them in hb states. But is it necessary that 
he should write books 9 €^ the sovereign judge ex- 
pose htmsdf without inconvenience to be judged ? Is it/ 
good that a monarch should, like an ordinary man, make 
the world acquwited with the exact measure of his ta- 
lents, and throw himsdf upon the indulgence of his sub- 
jects in a preface ? It seems to me that the Gods ought 
not to shew themselves so unmasked to mankind : Ho- 
mer places a barrier of clouds at the gate of Olympus. 

As to the odaer expression, that an author ought to be 
taken Jrom the ordmary ranks of society ^ I ask pardon 
of my censor, but I did not mean to imply the sense in 
which he takes it. In the place where it is introduced it 
relates only to kings ; it can relate only to kings. I am 
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not absurd enough to desire that letters should be aban- 
doned exactly to the illiterate part of society ; they do not 
belong exclusively to any particular class, they are Ae re- 
source of all who thinks; they are not an attribute cf rank 
but a distinction of midd. I am very well aware that 
Montaigne, Malherbe, Descartes, La Rochefoucault, 
F6n61on, Bossuet, La Bruyere, even Boileau, Montes- 
quieu and Buffon bdonged mofe or less to the andent 
body of the nobility, either by the sword, or by the gown. 
I know well that a fine genius cannot dishonour an illus- 
trious name ; but, since my critic witt force me to say 
it, I think there is far less danger in cultivating the Muses 
in an obstf:ure station, than in an elevated one. The man 
who has nothing particularly to attract observation ex- 
poses litde to the danger of shipwreck ; if he do not suc- 
ceed in letters, his mania of writing will not have depriv- 
ed him of any real advantage, and his rank of author fisr- 
gotten ; nothii^ will be added to the natural obscurity 
which attended him in another career. 

It is not the same with one who holds a distinguished 
place in the world, whetiier from hb fortune, his dignity, 
or the recollections attached to his ancestors. Such a 
man would do well to balance for a long time before he 
enters the lists where a fidl woukl Jbc fatal. A moment of 
vanity may destroy the happmess of his whole life. When 
we have much to lose, we ought not to write, unless 
forced into it, as it were, by our genius, and awed by die 
presenceof the god : /era corda domans. A great talent I 
i is a great reason^ and we may answer to all with glory, j 
\ But if we do not fed in ourselves this mens ^fyrinior^ let us 
take good heed against tiiat itch which may sdze us for 
writing. 

Nor bcjtho' strongly urg'd, the name in haste 
Of honest man, which now you bear, laid down 

While that of wretched author is embrac'd 
Giv'n by a sordid printer'a voice alone. 
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If I shqiild catch some Duguesclin rhyming, without 
the consent of Apollo, some wretched poem, I should 
exclaim : " Sir Bertrand change your pefi for the iron 
sword of the good Constable. When you shall be qn 
the breach remember to invoke, hke your ancestor, Our 
Lady 4j^'Ouescfin. Thb is not the muse who sings 
^wns taken, but who inspires the soul to take them.'' 

On the contrary, if a member of one of those families 
who make a %ure in our history were to come before the 
world in an Essay full of strength, qf fire,^ of solidity, do 
not fear diat I should attempt to check and discourage 
him. Although his opinions should be directly in op- 
po^ticmto my own, though his book should wound not 
only my mind but my heart, I should see nothing but 
the talotf displayed ; I should be sensible to nothing but 
the merit of the work; I should gladly take the young 
writer by the hand and introduce him in his new career ; 
n^ experience should point out to him the rock on which 
he might split, and hke a good brother in arms I should 
rejoice at his success. 

I hope that the Chevalier who attacks me will ap- 
|nt>ve these sentiments ; but thaA is not sufficient, I will 
not leave him in any doubt with respect to my modes of 
thinking on the subject of letters and of those who cuiti* 
vate them. This will lead me into a discussion of some 
extent ; may tibe interest which the subject involves ob« 
tain my pardon for being diffuse. 

Ah, how could I calunmiate letters ! — I must be un- 
grateful indeed since they have formed the charm of my 
life. I have had my misf<^unes like others ; for we may 
say of chagrins amoi^t mankind what Lucretius says of 
thetorchoflife : 

Quasi euTgorea^ vital latnpMku truduntn 

But I have alway^found in stu4y noble reasons ^hjch ^ 

.. * 8s . 
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etmhM me patiendy to ^uppoH toy trbubles^ Ofibai^ 
seated by the side cif a road in Carmady, not knowing 
Virhat was next to become my lot, I hare fbi^t my iton^ 
bles, and the authors of my troubled, in thii^idng &m 
dome agreeable thimera which th^ eom|>a$^nai6 musM 
presented to my fandy. I carried my maMt$cri|»t mA 
me, as my sole wealth, in wandering ov^ the desctts ^ 
the New World; and more than once the (natures of na- 
ture traced in an indian hut have consoled me at Aft dciot 
of a cottage in Westphalia, when entrUice was tefiuet 
tne. 

Nothing can sO efiectually dissipate die tMttbkS of 
the heart as study, nothing can so well restolt to perfi^ 
concord the harmonies of the sOul. When» &tiguel 
with the storms of the world, we take refuge in ttesancia* 
ary oi the Muses, we feel that we breathe a more tranquH 
air, and the spirits are soon calmed by its benign influ- 
ence. Cicero had witnessed the calamities of his counox s 
he had seen in Rome die executioner seated with the 
victim who, by a fortunate chance alone had escaped l&A 
sword, and enjoying the same consideration as that vic- 
tim, — he had seen the hand that was l)athed wiA fte 
blood of the citizens, and that which had been only raised 
for their defence pressed with equal conliality ;^-^he had 
^een virtue become a subject of scandal in the days of 
guilt, as guilt is an object of horror in the days of virtue ; 
^^he had seen th6 degenerate Romans pervert the lan« 
guage of Scipio to excuse their degeneracy, calling resolu- 
tion obstinacy, generosity folly, courage imprudence, and 
seeking an interested motive fen* honourable actions that 
they might not have the sweet sensation of esteeniinj; 
something ;— -he had seen his frimds by degrees gro|r 
cold to hrm, their hearts repel the warm eflfusions of fai$ 
own, his pains cease to be theirs, their opinions becol)f|e 
.estranged from his, till carried away, or broke by Ac 
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Wheel of Fortune, he wa? left by thoB in a profo wd sq- 
Ihude, To these pains w gr^, 90 dijficult to be bornp 
were added domestic d>agiips : *' My daughter r^no^in- 
fd to me/' he writes to 3ulpitius» '' that was a constant 
support, ooe td which t could alw5fcys have refiourse ; 
the dbmti of h^ society madi^ me almost for^t mf 
troubles ; but *e fiigbtful wound wWcb I have reoeiva! 
m losing her, uncloaos again all diose I bad thought 
healed^ I am driven t^m my house, and fipnpt the 
Forums 

Aid whit did Cicero do in a aituation so lainentaMe ? 
•^he had iwourse to stu<fy. ^ I hav^ reconciled myself 
ifiritfa my books/' says be tip VarrO| *^ thej^ kivite me to a 
j-enewal of our andeot iatfircourae ; diey tell me th^t you 
have been wiser than me in never having forsaken them.'^ 

Tiae. Muses, who pennit us to chuse our sockty, are 
aixyve all a powerful resource in times of political chagrin. 
When fadgued with living m the midst of the TigdK- 
nusses, and the Narcissusses, they transpoit us into t&e 
society of the Catos and die Fabricii. For what cq^ 
cems the pains of the heart, though study cannot indeed 
restore to us the friends wh6se loss we deplore^ it softens 
the chagrins occasioned by the separation, in mingling 
tfie recollection of them with all the purest sentiments of 
life, widi all the most sjublime images of nature* 

Let us now exai^me the accusations urged against 
men of ktterSf most of which appear to me unfounded; 
mediocrity often consdes itself by calumny. It is urged 
1^ men of letters are not fit/or. the transaction qfbusi* 
ness* Strange idea! that the genius, requisite to pro- 
duce the spir^ of the hws was deficient to conduct the 
cfffiee of a minister. What? cannot those who sound so 
ably the depths of the human heart unravel the intrigues 
sttising from the passions around them ? The more we 
know men, the less are we to be considered capable ot 
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governing them ?-^But this is a sophism which all expe- 
rience contradicts. The two greatest statesmen of anti- 
quity , Demosthcnei*, and stiU more Cicero, were men of 
letters in the most rigid sense of the term. Never, per- 
haps did a finer literary genius than Cassar exist, and it 
appears that this descendant of Ancluses and Venus un- 
derstood tolerably well how to conduct business. Wc 
may cite in England Sir Thomas M(»v, Lords Claren- 
don, Bacon and Bolingbroke ; in France MM* de L. 
Hopital, Lamoignon, d'Aguesseau, Malesherbes, and tibe 
greater part of those first ministers who have been fur- 
nished by the church. Nothing could persuade me d^t 
Bossuet's was not a head capaUe of conducting a king- 
dom, nor that the severe and judicious Boileau would not 
haf e made an excellent administrator. 

Judgment and good sense are the two quafities necesk 
sary above all others to a statesman, and it is to be re- 
marked that they are also those which ought to predo- 
minate in a literary head well organized. Fancy and ima- 
gination, are not, as people ^e too apt to su[q;)ose, die 
proper bases of true talent, it is good sense, I repeat it, 
good sense, with a happy tum of expression. Every 
work of imagination, must be short*Uved if the ideas 
^re deficient in a certain logical precision binding them 
m a connected chain, and giving the reader the pleasure 
. of reason even in the midst of trifling. Cast your eyes 
over the most celebrated works in our literature; after a 
strict examination you will find that this superiority is de« 
lived from a latent good sense, from admirable reason- 
ing ; those are as it were the skeleton of the edifice. 
Whatever is {l\Ise in itself, finishes by displeasing ; man 
has within him a native principle of uprightness which 
cannot be oflfended with . impunity. Thence comes it 
that the works of tlie sophists can never obtain more than 
a transient success ; thej^ shine at first wi& a false lustre, 
and are soon lost in oblivion, 
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The idea wMch we are examimng, respecdng men qf 
kUersy has only been entertained because authors of or- 
dinary capacities have been confounded with auth(»*s of 
real merit. The first class are not incapably because they 
are mm of Utter ^^ but merely because their capacities are 
ordinary.; and this is an exceUent remark made by my 
critic. It is precisely in the two qualities which Ihave 
jnentloned, judgment and good sense, that their works 
are deficient. You will perhaps find in them flashes i£ 
genius or imaginatipn, a certain knowledge, more or less, 
of the tradey a habit more or less formed of arran^ng 
words, and turning periods, but never will you find a 
stroke of good sense. 

These writers have not strength to bring forth an idea 
which they have a moment before conceived. Whoi 
you think they are about to take the right path, w evil 
demon interposes, and leads them as^y ; ihey change 
tiieir course instantly, and passing by great beauties with- 
put perceiving them, they mingle together indiscriminate- 
ly under the influence of chance alcxie, without (economy 
and without judgment,' ikn^grmey the smeet^ the jocose^ 
the severe; we know not what thqr aim at proying, to- 
wards what point their march b directed, what truths they 
, mean to enforce. I will readily agree that such minds 
are jnot to. any way fit to conduct public business, but I 
shall ascribe the blame to nature^ not to letters ; above 
all things I should be careful not to confound such unfor- 
tunate authors w|th men of real genius. 

But if the first literary talents may be capable of filling 
with glory the first places in the country. Heaven forbid 
that I should recommend to them ever to aspire to those 
places. . The greater part of men of high-birth might 
conduct the public ministry as well as they would ; but 
no one could replace the fine worics of .which posterity 
would be deprived, by their devoting themselves to other 
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cares* 1$ U oot now mudi more for ow advasbge and 
for his ovm, that Racdoe <areated mihki$ hand suck pom- 
pom wonders, than that he should have SHed, evm with 
the highest distioctton, ti» places of Luorob and Colbert 
t lyish that mm pf taknts understood better their hig^ 
destiny; that they knew how to set a i9ore just rahie 
upon the gifts they Mve received frmn H«a«en. It is 
not oonferring n &vour oa diem to invest Uki» witii 
the gpeit ofioes of state^ it -is they who. in aooqpting 
thes? offices make an in^ortimt sacrifice to the coimtfy^ 
and confer an essential &vour upw it 

(^et others expose tbcmselvea to storms, I eounsdtiie 
lovers of study to contemplate them from the fibone. 
'^ The sea-shoife shall become n plaoe of rqxne for the 
shepherds,"' says the scriptures: eril Jumck$ mavisre^ 
gmespQstmim. Lettis h^, fardnr, the Romen ontbor* 
^^ I esteem^he days that you pass at Toscykim, my 4kar 
Varro, as much as the whdb duration of life, and I would 
wiUingly renounce all the riches of the earth to obtain die 
Jsberty of constantly ^pending my dme so deliciousfy. • • • 
I imits^it aftleast,asmuefa as lies in my power, and I 
eeek my repose with true satis&ction in my belo¥ed stu- 
dies, •• «If the great have judged that, in &vourofdiefie 
studies, my attention to public affairB may be dispensed 
with, why should I not choose so sweet an occupation.'^ 
. In a career foreign to their manners and babks, men 
of letters will find nothing but die ills of ambition^ they 
will experience none of its pleasures. More delicate thui 
other men, how must that delicacy be wounded a hun- 
dred times in the day. What honrible things must tliey 
have to devour ; with what a set of ^peopk mue^ they be 
obliged to live, and even to smile upon tiiem. Alwi^s a 
mark for the jealousies which true talents never fi»l to ex- 
cite, they must be incessantly exposed to calummes and 
denunciaticHis of every kind. They will find even in the 
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finkneas^tbennqplickyy die elevation of their duncimi 
daogeroud neks on wUoh dny may be mnecked ; their vtr« 
tuet wiUdo moct harm than ttoeir vices, their genius itielf 
nfflpluif^ tbem into nuts, which Ordinary inenvrdahl 
atoUL Hap(>3r if they find some &vourableoppcnttair{r for 
fttttmiiig into aolicodebefoit deadly or escile, huerpodes, to 
punish themfer having sacrificed their takatatoiheing^ 
limdeofcottna. 

Ikno«v not wbtther I ought htxe to advert to ceMain 
jokes which die itoridltts been in die habit of ajiplying u^ 
men of letters even from the days <tf Hcmee. He Whi» 
has o^ibMfed hAngh and l.ydbrdateS| that hedinewh&s 
buckler before Um^ on the fields of PhilHpis bntdtt;4ble 
oouftier idnstSf and his verses have been token too literal- 
ly. Thus flntich, howeiier, is oerlain, that he speaks of 
diath widi a charm so enga^ng wkfa a turn of such mild 
and sweet philosophy, that we cottld widi dxffieiihy per*, 
sttade ottridves he had any ftsara of it : 

Eheu, faga6e% Postfaaiaii^ Po8drattte« 
J^uiiluraBiu! 

Be this as it may with respect to the voluptuous^ solita- 
ry of Tibur, Xenophon and Caesar, two eminent literary 
geniuses, were great Captains i JElsd^lus performed prodi- 
gies of valour at Salamis ; Socrates yidded the prtzeof va- 
lour only to Alcibiades ; TibaUuswas distinguished in 
the legions of Messala : Pdtronius and Seneca are celebrated 
for the firmness they shewed in death. In modem times 
Dante live! in the midst of htattkai and Tasso was <me of 
the bravest among the knights. Our ancient Malfaerbe^ 
atseven^-threeytairsofftge, wanftdto have fought the 
murderer of hh son. Subdued as he Was by time, he 
went to the siege of Rochelle expressly to obtain from 
Louis XIII permis;>ioat«9ttmmiin thr chevalier de Piles 
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to single combat. La Kochefoucault had made war upon 
kings. From tintie immemorial our officers of die engi*^ 
neers andof the Artillery, a» brave at (he cannon's mouth, 
have cultivated letters, most of them widi success^ some 
with renown. It is well known that the Breton Saint- 
Foix would not pass over any reflection cast upon him ; 
and another Breton, distinguished in our days as the first 
grenadier of our armies occupied himself ^ hb life widi 
literary researches. Finally, the men of letters who have 
been cut off in our revolution haye all displayed the ut- 
most courage and resoluticm at the moment of death. If 
it be permitted to judge by oneself, I should say widi the 
firanloiess natural to the descendants of the ancient Celts, 
soldier, traveller, proscribed, shipwrecked, I never found 
that the love of letters attached me unreasonably to life. 
,To obey the decrees of religion and honour, it suffices to 
be a Chrbtian and a Frenchman. 

Men of letters, it b fartho' said, have always flattered 
people in power ; and, acccx-ding to the vicbsitudes of for- 
tune, have come forth alternately to celebrate virtue or to 
eulogize crimes ; to ofier incense 4o the oppressor and the 
oppressed. Lucan said to Nero^ speaking of the proscrip- 
tions, and of the civil war : 



But if our fates severelf have decreed 
No way but thi» for Nero to succeed-; 
If only thus our heroes can be Gods 
And earth must pay for their divine abodes ; 
If heav'n could not the Thunderer obtain 
Till Giant's wars made room for Jove to reign 
*Tis just, ye Gods, nor ought we to complain. 
Opprest with death tho* dire Pharsalia groan 
Tho* Latian blood the Punic ghosts atone, 
Tho* Pompey's hapless sons renew the war, 
And Munda view the slaughtered fleets from far, 
Tho' meagre famine in Perusia reign ' 
Tho* Mutina with battles fill the plain» 



} 
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Tbo* Lenca's isle, and wide Axnbracia's bay 

Record the rage of Aetium*s fatal day, 

Tho* servile hands are arm*d to man the fleet. 

And on Sicilian seas the navies meet. 

All crimesy all horrors, we with joy regard 

Since theu, oh Cssar, art the great reward. 

Lutan^9 Pharaalidy Bopk L 

In all this I have nothing to say by way of excuse for 
the men of letters; I bow my head with shame and con- 
fusion, acknowledging like the physician in Macbetjji, 
tHat this disease is beyond my practice. 

Therein the patient 
Must Minister unto himself. 

Yet may not something be said in extenuation of this 
degrad|itioh ; it is indeed a poor argument that I am go- 
ing to offer, but it is drawn from the very nature of the 
human heart. Shew me in the revolutions of empires, in 
those unhappy times when a whole people, like a corpse, 
shew no signs of life, — shew me I say any entire class of 
men who remain unshaken, ever faithful to their honour, 
and who have not yielded to the force of events, to the 
weariness of suffering ; — if such a clabs can be shewn, 
then will I pass sentence on the men of letters. But if 
you cannot find me this order of generous citizens, no 
longer let so heavy an accusation fall exclusively upon 
the favourites of the Mttsfes ; mourn over human nature 
at large. The only dii&rence which subsists between the 
writer and the ordinary man is that the turpitude qf the 
first is known, and that the baseness of the latter is, from 
his insignificance, concealed. Happy, in effect, in siiqh 
times of slavery, is the ordinary man who may be mc^Q^ 
with security, who may with impunity grovel in the mire, 
certain that his incapacity will preserve him from boii)^ 

Tt 
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handed down to posterity, that his meanness vn& never be 
known beyond the present moment 

It remains for me to speak of literary renown ; it 
marches in equal pace with that of kings^ and heroes. 
Homer and Alexander, Virgil and Caesar, ei|uaUy occu- 
py Ae voice of Fame. Let us say more, the glory of th& 
Muses is the only one in which nothing accessary has 
any share. A part (tf the renown, acquired in arms, may 
be reflected on the soldiers, may be ascribed to ffaitune ; 
Achilles conquered the Trojans by the assistance of ih^ 
Greeks; but Homer composed the Iliad unassisted bf 
any one, and but for him we should not know of the ex- 
istence of Achilles. For the rest I am so far from hold- 
ing letters in the contempt imputed to me, that I would 
not easily yield up the feeble portion of renown which 
they seem to promise to my humble efforts*. I Cannot 
reproach myself with any one havmg ever been impor- 
tuned by my preten»ons ; but, smce it must be confies- 
sed, I am not insensible to the applauseis of my fellow- 
countrymen, and I should be wanting in the just pride 
due to my country, if I considered as nothing the honour 
of having added one to the number of French names held 
in esteem among foreign nations. . 

I here conclude this apology for men of letters* 1 
hope that the JBeamese Chevalier will be satisfied with 
my sentiments ; Heaven grant that he may be so wiA 
my style ; for, between ourselves, I suspect hisi to be 
somewhat more conversant in literature than entirrly suits 
with a Chevalier of the old times. If I must sayjtU I 
think, it appears to me that in attacking my^spihlons he 
has only been defending his own cause. His example 
will prove, in case it be necessary, that a man who has 
enjoyed a high distinction in the political orders, and in 
the first classes of .i>ociety, may still be eminent for his 
learning; a discerning and de^nt critic, a writer full of 
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atneniQr, and a poet fiiU of talents. The$e Ch^vall^^ of 
Beam have always courted the Mu^es, and we have not 
forgotten a ceruio JSenry who, besides that he fought 
fl$t amifSy when he quitted hta fair Gabrielle lamented 
their separation in wr^. Since, however, my antago- 
nist doea not chase to discover hinaself, I wili avoid men- 
tioning any name ; I would only have him understand 
that I have recognized his colours* 

The men of letters, whom I have endeavoured to res- 
cue from the contempt of the ignorant must, in their turn 
excuse me, if I finish by addressing a few words of ad- 
vice to them, in w^ch I am ready, myself, to take an 
ample share. Would we force calumny to be silent, and 
attract the esteem even of our enemies, let us lay aside 
that pride and those immoderate pretensions which ren- 
dered our class so insupportable in the last century. 
Let us be moderate in our opinions ; indulgent in our 
witicisms; sincere admirers of whatever deserves to l>e 
admired. Full of respect for what is noble in our art, let 
Us never debase our character ; let us not complain of 
destiny, he who complains draws contempt upon him- 
self; let the muses alone, not the public, know whether 
we are rich or poor ; the secret of our indigence ought 
to be kept the most carefully of any of our secrets; let 
the unfortunate be sure to find a support in us, we are 
the natural defenders of all supplicants ; oyr noblest right 
is that of drying the tears occasioned by scmtow, and 
drawing tears down the cheeks of prosperity : Dohr ipse 
disertum feceraL Let us never prostitute our talents to 
power ; but let us not, on the other hand, ever rail against 
it ; he who condemns with bitterness is very likely to 
applaud without discernment^ tliere is but one step be- 
tween complaint and adulation. In short, for the sake 
of our own glory and for that of our works, vi(e cannot 
too much attach ourselves to virtue; it is the beau- 
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iy of the sentiments which creates beauty of styfe« 
When the soul is elevaled the words fall from on higfa^, 
and nobleness of expression wiQ always follow nobleness 
of thought. Horace and the Stagyrite do not teach the 
Ivhole of the art : there are delicacies and mysteries of 
language which can only be communicated to the writer 
by the probity of his own heart, sttid which can never be 
taught by the preoepts of rfaetoric# 
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SPEECH 

COMPOSED BY K. D£ CHATEAITBI^XAKD 

For fds reception as a Member of the Trnperud Institute 
of France.^ 



WHEN Miltpn published his Paradue Lost not a 
^gle voice was raised in the three kingdoms, of Great 
Britain, to praise a wc^rk which, ncftwithstanding that it 
abounds wiUi defects, is one of the grandest efforts ever 
produced by the human mind. The English Homer 
died forgotten, and his cotemporaries left to posterity the 
charge of immortalizbg him who had sung the Garden 
ofEden- 

* M. de Chateaubriand was elected a member of the Institute 
in France, in the year 18*11, in the place of M. Chenier, a poet 
Mrell known for the part he took in the French revolution. Ac- 
cording to custom the recipient was to pronolince the eulogium of 
his predecessor; but the friends of M«Chenier knowing how much 
the memory of the deceased had to fear from the eloquence of 
M. de Chateaubriand, insisted that the speech of the latter should 
be communicated to the Institute before it was delivered. It was 
found, on examination, to be little honourable'to M. Chenier, and 
M. 4® Chateaubriand was not admitted. His speech, however, 
though never published was copied by all Paris. 

AbT<e bij the Editor, 
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Is this one of those instances of great literaiy in- 
justice which are afforded by almost all agesf—^Nol-^ 
Scarcely breathing from the civil wars the English could 
not resolve to celebrate the memory of a man who had 
distinguished himself ao much in the days of calamity by 
the ardour of his opinions. " What shall we reserve," 
said they^ ^' for him who devotes himself to the safety of 
the state, if we lavbh honours upon the ashes c^ a citizen 
who can, at the most, expect from us only a generous 
forbearance. Posterity wjU do jusUcc to the wark^ of 
Milton, but for us, we owe a lesson to our sons. We 
ought to teach them, by our silence, that talents are a 
fatal present when united with violent passions, and that 
we had far better condemn ourselves to obscurity, than 
acquire fame through the misfortunes of oyr country." 

Shall I, Gentlemen, imitate this memorable example, 
or speak to you of the cbaragt^ and wprk^ of IVL Che*^ 
nier? — To reconcile your custoi)ns and your p|)inipns« I 
think I ought to take a middle course between absolute 
silence, and tog dose an examination. Blit whatever may 
be my words, no gall shall be minted ^th thetfi ; }f you 
find in me the frankness of my cQuntrymatl Duclos, I 
hope I shall prove tO ygu that I have also his thoderatipn. 

It would be curious, without doubt, to see what a 
man in my ^tuation, with my opinions, my principles, 
could say of him to whose post I am tMs 4^ rai«<id; it 
w^ttld be iinteiesting tQ examine 4ie infiumoo of imc^lo* 
tions upon literary attainments, to shoiw lio^sfsttHfs m^ty 
lead talents astray, sedticirig them into deccfitAil patils 
Which seem to lead to renown^^ but tetmtit^te in oBfiviofl. 
Xf Milton^ in ^ite of his political errors, ha^ l^ wcgiifs 
that* posterity admits, it is that M^Ito^, withpi^ipcsakipg 
his errors, retired froftv a society vAiwkk was rttitsng &on 
him, to seek in reHgron the only resource ifof sbodliirlg^his 
misfortune^, and to render it the source of Ms gl«ft* 



Dejpdvtd rftht fight df Heaveiw he created himaelf a new 
e«iifa» 9 fiew sun, lad quitted, as it \veiie, the worid, in 
which he had eat|^ieQeed Mthing but crimes and caia* 
lieuties. He leated in tlie bowers of £den thai primitive 
imiodeiteey that holy fehchy which reigned in the tents of 
Jacob and Ibdhael, ahd he placed in hell the torments, the 
passioas, tht temorse of those men in whose fury he had 
been a isharer* 

Uidiappily the; works of M. Chenier, although they 
disfdqr die germ of eminent talent, do not shine with the 
aame simplici^, with the same sublime majesty. This 
aathor Asdngoished himself by a mind purely classical ; 
no one was bdter acquainted with the principles of anci- 
ent and modem literature. The drama, eloquence, histo- 
ry, enticism, satii^, all were embraced by him, but his 
writings bear the impression of the disastrous tames in 
v/hicb they received their births I found myself then, 
Gentlemen, obliged either to be silent, or to enter into 
political dssciisfiions. 

There are some persons who would make of literature 
an abstract science, and insulate it in the midst of human 
affairs. Such wiU perhaps say to me : " Why keep si- 
knee? Consider .M. Chenier only, with regard to his li- 
terary character ;"— that is to say, Gentlemen, that I must 
trespass upon your patience and upon n)y own, to repeat 
to you those common place things which are to be found 
every where, and which yqu know even better than my- 
self. Other times, other manners.— -Heirs of a long series 
ci peaceable years, our forefathers might resign them- 
selves to questions purely academic, which did not so 
much prove their talents ais their happiness. But we, the 
unfortunate remains of a vast shipwreck, we want tHe 
means of tasting a calin so perfect ; our ideas and our 
minds have taken a different course; the man has in us 
superseded the academician; in depriving letters of all 
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that rendered the pursuit of them easy, we no longer coii* . 
template them but through our powerful recollections, 
and the experience of our adversity. What ? after a re- 
volution which has made us run through the events of 
many ages in a few years, shall a writer be precluded en- 
tering on all moral considerations ; shall he be forbidden 
to examine the serious side of objects ; shall he pass ai 
frivolous life in agitating grammatical niceties and rules 
of taste, in dissecting trifling literary periods and phrases ; 
shall be grow grey, bound in the swathes of his in&ncy ; 
shall he not show at the close of bis days a countenance 
furrowed by those long labours, those grave thoughts, 
often by those masculine griefs which add to the greatness 
of man. What important cares shall then have whitened 
his hair? — ^the miserable anxieiies of self-love, and the 
puerile sports of wit and fancy. 

Certainly, gentlemen, this would be to treat us with 
a strange degree of contempt ; for my own part, I cannot 
demean myself, nor reduce myself to a state of childhood, 
at an age of vigour and reason ; I cannot confine myself 
intlie narrow circle that they would draw around an au- 
thor. If, for example, I would pronounce the eulogium 
of the man of letters, of the man of superior mind who 
presides in this assembly,^ think you that I could be con- 
tented simply to praise in him that light ingenipus French 
spirit, which he received from his mother, and of which 
he presents among us the most engagbg model ?— No 
undoubtedly ; — I should decorate with all its lustre, the 
great name which he bears; I should cite the Duke de 
Boufflers, who made the Austrians raise the siege of 
Genoa ; I should speak of the marshal, father of that 
warrior, who disputed the ramparts of Lille with the 
enemies ©f France, and consoled by that memorable de- 

* M. dc Boufflers, 
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fence, the old age of a great king. It ^as of this^com* 
panion of Turenne that Madame de Maintenon said, 
the heart was in him the last thing that ded. Nor should 
I omit to remount to Louis de Boidlers, called the Bobusty 
who shewed in the fight the vigour and courage of Her. 
cules. Tlius should I find at the two extremities otthis 
military family, strength and grace, the Knight and the 
Troubadour. The French ar&jreputed to be the descend- 
ants of Hector ; I should rather believe them the off- 
spring of Achilles, since, like that hero, they are equally 
skilful with the lyre, and with the sword. 

If, gendemen, I would entertain you with the cele- 
brated poet who sung nature so enchantuigly,* think you 
that I could confine myself to remarking the admirable 
flexibility of a talent which knows how to render with 
equal success, the regular beauties of Virgil, and the in- 
correct beauties of Milton ? — ^Undoubtedly not. I 
should also display this celebrated poet as resolving not to 
separate himself from his unfortunate countrymen, but 
following them with his lyre to foreign shores, consoling 
them by singing their griefs. Illustrious exile ! in the 
midstof a crowd of unknown exiles, to the number of 
which I myself added ; it is true that his age, his infirmi- 
ties, his talents, his glory, could not shelter him from per- 
secution ; fiiin would they have made him sing verses un- 
worthy of Us name, — ^bis muse could only sing the fright- 
ful immortally of crime, the consoling immortality of 
virtue. 

If, finally, gendemen, I would speak to you of a friend 
very dear to my heart,t of one of those friends who, ac* 
cording to Cicero, render prosperity more brilliant^ and^ 
lighten adversity ; I should undoubtedly speak of the 
noble harmony of hb verses, which, formed on the 

• M. r Abbe Sicard. 

t M. de Fontanes, then Grand Master of the Univemty. 
Uu 
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great models, are nevertheless distinguished by a tone 
perfectly original ; I should speak with eulogy, of su- 
perior talents which never knew a feeling of envy ; of ta- 
lents rejoicing no less in the success of others than in his 
own ; of those talents which for ten years have felt ev^ 
honour attained by me with that profound and lively joy 
known only to the most amiable character, and to the 
warmest friendship ; — all this I should celebrate, but I 
could not omit the political part of my friend's life, I 
should paint him at the head of one of the first bodies in 
the state, delivermg speechtes which are models of gran- 
deur, of moderation, and of amenity. I should represent 
him as sacrificing the sweet intercourse with the Muses ; 
to occupations which have no chsixih but the hope 3^ 
training up, to the state, children capable of following 
the glorious steps of their ancestors, while they avoid 
their errors. 

In speaking then of the persons of talent, who com- 
pose this assembly, I could never forbear considering 
them under their moral and social relations. The one is 
distiftgui^d by a refined, delicate, and sagacious mind, 
by an urbanity very rare in these times, and still more 
by the most honourable respect for modem opinions ; 
another, under the frost of age, has found the fire of youth 
in pleading the cause of the unfortunate. This latter, 
an elegant historian, and a pleasing poet, receives added 
claims to our respect fi-om the recollection of a father and 
son mutilated in the service of their country ; that son, 
giving hearing to the deaf, and speech to the dumb, re- 
cals to our mind the wonders of evangelical worship, to 
which he has consecrated himself.* Are there not 
many among you, gentlemen, who can relate to the heir 
af Chancellor d'Aguesseau, how much the name of hisan- 

<i... » M. TAbbe Sicard. 
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cestor was in former times the subject of admiration in 
this society. 

I pass on to the nursling of the nine sisters, and I 
perceive the venerable author of CEdipus, in the solitude 
of Sophocles.* ^ow much ought we to love these chil- 
dren of Melpomene who have rendered the misfortunes 
of our fathers so interesting to us. Every French heart 
shuddered at the presage of the death of Henry IV ; the 
tragicmuse has re-established these preux- chevaliers so 
basely betrayed by history. 

From our modern Euripides descending to the suc- 
cessors of Anacreon, I pause at the recollection of that 
amiable man, who, like the poet of Theos, after fifteen lus- 
tra, revised the songs which his muse had produced at fif- 
teen years. I will even go, gentlemen, as far as the stormy 
seas, formerly guarded by the giant Adrancastor, whose 
ivaves were appeased by the charming names of Eleonora 
and Virginia,! to exalt your fame. — Tibi rident osquora 
ponti. 

Alas ! too many persons of talent among you, have 
been strangers and wanderers on the earth. Has not 
poetry sung the art of Neptune in the most Iiarmonious 
verses ; that fatal art which transports us to foreign shores. 
Shall not French eloquence, after havhig defended the 
state and the altar, retire, as to its source, into the country 
of Ambrose and of Chrysostom. 

Why can I not include all tlie members of this acade- 
my in a picture where flattery has not embellished the 
colours. For if it be true, that envy sometimes obscures 
the estimable qualities which adorn men of letters, it is 
even more true that this class of men have commonly dis- 
tinguished themselves by a hatred of oppression, by devo- 
tion to friendship, and by fidelity under misfortunes. 

* M. Ducis. 
t The Chevalier de Parry and M. Be^nardin de St.Pien^R 
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It is thus, gendemen, that I please myself widi con- 
sidering a subject under all its fonns» and that I lave a* 
bove all things to give importance to letters, by applying 
them to the highest objects of philosophy and morals. 
Feeling this independence of mind, I must abstain from 
examining works on which it is impossible for me to 
touch without irritating the passions. If I were to speak 
of the tragedy of Charles IX, could I abstsdn from reveng- 
ing the memory of the Cardinal of Lorraine, and discus* 
sing the lesson given to kings. Caius Giracchus, Hemy 
VIII, and Fenelon, would offer me in many respects, his- 
torical facts equally altered, for the purpose of supporting 
the same doctrines. If I turn to the satires, I find men im- 
molated, who now hdd the first rank in this assembly ; 
yet these satires are written in an easy and elegant style, 
which reminds us agreeably of the school of Voltaire ; 
and I should have so much the more jdeasure in praising 
them, since I myself could not escape the malice of the 
author. 

Bat let us turn away from the works wluch will ^ve 
occasion to painful recriminations. I would not cloud 
over the memory of one who was your colleague, and of 
whom many here are still the admirers and the friends. 
He will owe to that religion which appeared to him so 
mean, in the writings of its defenders, the peace which I 
sincerely wish him to the tomb. 

But even here, Gentlemen, may I not be so unfortu- 
nate as to find myself among dangerous rocks. In paying 
to the ashes of M. Chenier the tribute of respect claimed 
by all the dead, I should fear the meeting in my prepress 
with the shades of many others celebrated in a very dif- 
ferent way. If interpretations little generous, should im- 
pute this involuntary emulation to me as a crime, I must 
take refuge at the feet of those expiatory altars which a 
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powerful monarch is raising to the manes of injured dy- 
nasties. 

Oh how happy would it have been for M. Chenier if 
he had avoided all participation in the public calamities 
which fell at length upon his own head. He has known, 
like me, what it is to lose, among popular commotions, a 
brother tenderly beloved. Wliat would our unfortunate 
brothers have said, if called on the same day by die so* 
verdign disposer of all things bef(^e his tribunal they had 
met at so awfiil amoment ?— Would they not have said : 
« Cease your intestine wars, return to sentiments of love 
and peace; death strikes all parties equally, and your 
cruel dissensi(His have cost us youth and life." 

If my predecessor could hear these words, little consoU 
ing to his shade, he would be sensible to the homage which 
I render to his brother, for he was naturally generous. 
It was indeed this very^geiiero^ty Which attached him to« 
wards novdticis, very seductive without doubt, since 
they promised to inspire us all with the virtues of a Ft« 
bricius ; but sOon disappointed in his expectations, his 
temper became soured, his talents were perverted. Trans- 
ported from amidst the tumultuary scenes of, faction to 
the solitary life of a poet, how could he resign himself 
wholly to those affectionate sentitnents, which constitute 
the great charm of that life. Hapj^ liad it been, if he 
had never seen any other heaven than the fine heaven of 
Greece where he was bom,— ^if he had never contempla- 
ted any other ruinl^ than those of Sparta and Athens. 

I might perhaps then have met with him in that beauti- 
ful country, and we might have sworn eternal friendship 
to each other on the banks of the Permessus. Or, since it 
was his destiny to return to the fields of his ancestors, why 
did he not follow me into the deserts whither I was dri- 
ven by our temf>csts. The silence of tlie forests would 
have calmed that troubled soul, and the huts of the sa- 
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vages might have reconciled him to the palaces of kings. 
— Vain wishes !•— M. Chenier remained upon the theatre 
of his agitations and his gifts. Attacked while yet young 
with a mortal disease, you saw him, gentlemen, decline 
slowly towards the tomb, and quit for ever«—I have never 
heard any account of his last moments. 

We who have lived amid the troubles of revolutions, 
can none of us escape the attention of history. Who can 
flatter himself with remaining unspotted in a time of deli- 
rium when no one retained the full use of his reason. Let 
us then exercise the utmost indulgence towards each 
other ; let us excuse what we cannot approve. Such is 
the weakness of human nature, that talents, that genius, 
that virtue itself arc sometimes the occasion of our over- 
stepping the bounds of duty. M. Chenier adored liber- 
ty ; can that be imputed to him as a crime. The Cheva^ 
hers themselves, if they could quit their tombs, would 
follow the superior light of our age, we should see an il- 
lustrious alliance formed between man and libert}% as un- 
der the race of Valois, the gothic battlements crowned 
with infinite grace, our monuments built according to the 
orders borrowed from Greece. Is npt liberty the greatest 
good of man, the most urgent want of man. It inflames 
genius, it elevates the heart, it is as necessary to the friend 
of the Muses as the air which he breathes. The arts 
may, to a certain point, live in dependence, because they 
make use of a language peculiar to themselves, which is 
not understood by the multitude ; but letters, which speak 
an universal language, languish and die in chains. 

How will pages worthy of history ever be traced, if 
the writer be interdicted every magnanimous sentiment, 
every forcible and elevated thought. Liberty is so natu- 
rally the friend of the sciences and of letters, that they fly 
with her when she is banished from among any people ; 
it is you, gentlemen, whoiii she charges to write her annals^ 
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to revenge her on her enemies, and to transmit her name 
and worship to posterity. 

That my idea may not be mistaken by any, I hece 
declare that I speak of that liberty which is the child of 
order, and produced by the laws, not of that daughter ci 
licentiousness, who is the mother of slavery. Theau* 
thor of the tragedy of Charles IX, was not to be cchi- 
demned for offering up his incenseto the first of these 
deities, but for believing that the rights she confers are in- 
compatible with a monarchical government. A French* 
man was always free at the foot of the throne ; it is in his 
opinions that he places that freedom, which others place 
in their laws* Liberty is to him a sentiment rather ^n a 
principle, he is a citizen by instinct, and a subject by 
choice* If the writer, whose loss you lament, had made 
this distinction, he would not have embraced with equ^ 
love the liberty wl^ch creates and that which destroy^. 

Here, gentlemen, I conclude the task which the cus- 
toms of the academy have delegated to me. On the point 
of terminating this address, I am struck with an idea 
which afflicts me deeply. It is not long since M. Che^ 
nier delivered some opinions, which he proposed to pub* 
lish, upon my works, and it is to my lot that it falls at this 
rhoment to judge my judge. I say it m all the sincerity 
of my heart, I had rather be still exposed to the shafts of 
satire, and live at peace in some sditude, than remind you 
by my presence here of the rapid succession of men upon 
l^xe earth ; of the sudden appearance of that death which 
overthrows all our projects, and all our hopes, which car- 
ries us off in a moment, and sometimes consigns the care 
of our memory to men whose principles and sentiments are 
directly in opposition to our own^ 
. This tribunal is a sort of field of battle, where talents 
by turn shine and vanish. What variety pf genius has 
passed over it; a Corneille, a Racine, a Boileau, a La 
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Brayere^ a Bosauet, a F^ngfon, a Vdtaiiet a Buffim^a 
Montesquieu f Who may not be alarmed, gendemen, 
at the idea that he is about to form a link in this august 
chain ? Oppressed with ^ weight of these immortal 
names, not having the powers neceiisary to make myself 
recognized as a lawful heir, I will endeavour at ka^to 
prove my descent by my sentiments. When my turn 
diall arrive to 3rield my place to the orator who is to ddi- 
ver Ids oration over my tomb, he may treat my works with 
severity^ but he shall be obliged to say, that I loved my 
country passionately, that I would have suffered a thou- 
sand ills radier than have cost her a single tear, that I 
would, widiout hesitation, have sacrificed my life in sup- 
port of these noble sentiments^ the cmly ones ii^di can 
give value to life and dignity to death. 



%''-^'^'^. 
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DEFENCE 

t»7 TH£ BEAUTIES OF CHRISTIAKZTY* « 



The only nobte answer, perhaps, that can be giveti 
by an author when attacked, is silence. It b at least the 
surest way of gainmg credit in the public opinion. 

If a work be really good, it cannot be affected by cen» 
sure ; if it be bad, it cannot be justified by apologies. 

Convinced of these truths, the author of the Spirit of 
Christiamttf determined not to take any notice of the ani- 
madversions of critics, and till the present moment he had 
adhered to this resolutiofi. He has borne praises without 
pride, and insults without discouragement : the former 
are often lavished upon mediocrity, and the latter updrt 
merit. He has with perfect indifference beheld certain 
critics proceed from abuse to calumny, either because 
they ascribed the author's silence to contempt, or because 
they could not forgive him after their affronts had been 
offered to him in vain. 

Methinks I hear the reader ask : why then does tlie 
author now break silence? Why has he deviated from 
the rule which he laid down for himself? To these 
^questions I reply : Because it is obvious, that under the 
pretext of attacking th^ author, there now lurks a design 
to annihilate that little benefit which the work may be 
calculated to produce. Because it is neither his ovm 
person nor his own talent, real or reputed, that the author 
is about to defend, but the book itself; and this book he 
m\\ defend not as literary y but as 9i4'eligi/)us work. 

Xx 
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The Beauties of Christianity have been received by 
the public with some indulgence. At this symptom of a 
change in opinion, the sfMrit of sophistry took the alarm ; 
she considered it as prophetic of the approachbg termina- 
tion of her too long reign. She had recourse to all her 
weapons, she took every disguise, and even assumed the 
cloak of religion, to blast a work written in behatf of reli. 
gion herself. 

Under these circumstances, the author deems it his 
tiuty to keep silence no longer. The same spirit which 
prompted him to write hb book> now impels him to step 
forth in its defence. It is pretty evident that thecriticsy 
to whom he alludes in this defence^ were not honest in 
their animadversions ; they pretended to misconceive the 
object of the work ; they loudly accused it of being pro- 
fane ; they took good care not to perceive that the author 
treated of the grandeur, the beauty, the poetry of the 
Christian religion, merely because it had been the fashion 
for half a century to insist on its meanness, absurdity, and 
barbarism. When he has explained the reasons which 
induced him to undertake the work, when he has ^)ecifi- 
ed the class of readers to whom it is particularly address- 
ed, he hopes that his intentions and the object of his la- 
bours will cease to be mistaken. The author, in his own 
opinion, cannot give a stronger proof of his devotion to 
the cause which he has espoused, than in addressmg this 
reply to the critics,^ in q)ite of the repugnance which he 
has always felt for controversies of the kind. 

It has in the first place been asked, whether the author 
had a right to compose such a work. This is either a 
sOTous question or a sneer. If it be serious, the critic 
proves that he is not much conversant with his subject. 

Needs any one be told that in difiicult times every 
Christian is ti priest and confessor of Jesus Christ?* 

, * S» Nieron, Dial. c. Lucif. 
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Most of the apologies for the Christian religion have been 
written by laymen. WereAristides, St. Justin, Minu- 
cius Felix, Arnobius, and Lactantius, priests ? It is pro- 
bable that St. Prosper never embraced the ecclesiastical 
profession, and yet he defended the faith againt the errors 
of the semi-pelagians ; the church daily quotes his works 
in support of lier doctrines. When Nestorius circulated 
his heresy, he w^s combated by Eusebius, afterwards 
bishop of porylseum, but who was at the time an advo» 
cate. Origen had not yet taken orders when he expound j^ 
ed the Scriptures in Palestine, at the solicitation of the 
prelates of that province themselves. Demeti'ius, bishop 
of Alexandria, who was jealous of Origen, complained of 
these discourses as an innovation. Alexander, bishop of 
Jerusalem, and Theocritus of Cesarsea, replied, " tliat it 
was an ancient and general custom in the church, for 
t^ishops to maike use indiscriminately of persons possess- 
ing piety and some talent for speaking.'^ All ages havp 
afforded similar examples. When Pascal undertook his 
sublime apology for Christianity ; when La BrUyere 
wrote with such eloquence against Free-thinkers; when 
Leibnitz defended the principal tenets of the faith; when 
Newton wrote the explanation of one of the sacred books ; 
when Montesquieu composed those exquisite chapters of 
his iSpirit of the Laws, defending the religion of the Gos- 
pel, did any one ever think of asking whether they were 
priests ? Even poets have raised their voices in conjuHQ. 
Uon with theise powerful apologists, and tlie son of Racine 
has, in harmonious verses, defended tliat religion which 
inspired the author of Athaliah. 

But if it ever behoved laymen to take in hand this sa- 
cred cause, it must be by that species of apology wliich 
the author of the Beauties oj* Christianity has adopted — o, 
Trind of defence, which the mode of attack imperiously 
required, and which, considering thespiriiof the age, was 
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perhaps the only one that could be expected to he attenc^- 
ed with any success. Such an apology could not in fact 
be undertsJcen by any but a layman. An eecksiastic 
could not, without a manifest violation (tf propriety have 
considered rdi^n in its merely human relations, and have 
lead so many calumnious satires, impious libels and ob* 
icure novels, fo^ the purpose of refuting them. 

In truth, the critics who have advanced this objection, 
are fully aware how frivolous it is, but they hoped in their 
circuitous way to prevent the good e&cts tiiat might re- 
sult from the book. They wished to raise doubts respect* 
ing the competency of the author, in order to dividethe 
public opinion, and to alarm those simple minds which 
sufl^r themselves to be imposed upon by the appsffettt 
honesty of criticism. Let these timid consciences take 
courage; or rather, let them ftiriy eiamkieliefive they 
yield to alarm, whether the scrupidous critics; who' ac« 
cuse the author of hying vidknt futmh an the censor, 
who evince such extraordidaiy tenderness, such anxious 
solicitude for religion, be not men notorious fi»: th^ 
contempt or their neglect of it. 

The second objection alleged against the Spirit if^ 
Christianity, has the same purpose as the preceding, But 
it is more dangerous, inasmuch as it tends to bewfldertiie 
ideas, to involve what is perfectiy clear in obscurity, and 
in particular to mislead the reader Vnih regard to the itssJ 
object of die book. ^ 

The same critics, with their wonted 2eal fbr the inter- 
ests of religion, observe: — " It is highly imprq)er to treat 
of religion under merely human relations, or to ccnisiiler 
its literary and poetic beauties. This is ihflictihg a 
wound on religion herself; it is a deba!;ement of faei^ dig- 
nity, a removal of the veil of the sanctuary, a profenation 
of the sacred ark, &c. Why did not the author confine 
himself to theological arguments ? why has he not ciOr 



ployed that ri^ logic, which iotroduceanone but sound 
ideas iato the heads of children, which confirms the Chris- 
tian in the &ithj edifies the pi;ie9t» and satisfies lixt 
teacher*" • 

This objection m;^ be said to be^ the orAy one adi* 
duced by the critics ; it^ forms the ground- work of aH 
their e^nsures^ whether they treat of the mbjecl^ the pkm 
or the (ktaiis of the work. They never will enter into 
Acspirit of theauthor, so that he mig^ justly say-*-" You 
would suppose that the critic had sworn not tocompre^ 
hend the state of the question, or to understand any one of 
the passages which he attacks;'^* ^ 

The whole force of the argument, as to-tbe latter paM 
of the objection, xesdycs itself to this^—^^ 1^ -autlior has 
undertaken to consider ChristianiQr m its relations 'to 
poetry, the fine arts, etoquence and Kteratuffe; he has more- 
over attempted to'shew allthrobl^tiixis which mankind 
owe to religion^, in a mcNral, eivil> md- political point of 
view* Such being His plui, he-has not proidui^ed a theo- 
logical work ; he has Aot defended what-hetiev^a- dis&ign- 
ed to defend ; he has not addressed readers to whom he 
iiever intex!ided to address himi^lf ; he is therefiEm guilty 
of having dmie precisely what he me«it to do.'^ 

But^ supposing diat the author ha& accomplished Ins 
object, ought he to have sought that ofa^ct ? . - 

This btf-iF^ UBS back to the^first part of the objection, 
so<^te»itcpeated, that I'digionfiiust not betuemsklered with 
relaticfti to mcirdy tminah^ iftoral and polid^al- beatitite; 
that is lessjcnmg its dignity, ^tc. See; '^ 

The ai^lhor vnik endeavotir to dtteidate* this^ ptinCapal 
>pdnt of the question in the succeeding paragraphs. 

h In die first place, he' has not attacked^ but d^^nded; 
he has not challenged, bfit accq>t^d4 challenge. This 
changes at once the state of the question and invalidates the 

* Montesquieu*^ Defence of the Sfiirit oft/te Laws, 
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censure. The author has not officiously taken upon Urn* 
self to extol a religion, hated, despised, and overwhdmed 
with ridicule by sophists. The Beauties of Christtamtif 
would certamly have been a very unseasonable work in 
the age of Louis XIV ; and the critic, who observes* that 
Massillon would not hanre published'Sudi an apology, has 
pronounced an incontesdble truth. Never woidd^ the 
author have thought of writing hi^ book, had there not 
existed poems, nbvsls, works of €veiy kind, in which 
Christianity is held up to the derision of the readers* 
But since these poems, these novels, these works exists it 
}s necessary to vindicate religion i^inst the sarcasms df 
impiety; since it has been so generally said and written, 
that Christianity b barbarous^ ridicukuSy and on enemy to 
the -oris andgenitts^ it is of essential importance to demons 
straCe that it is none of these ; and that what is repitsented 
as little,^ mean, destitute of taste, beauty and feeling, by 
the pen of scandal, may appear grand, noble, simpk, dra- 
matic, and divine, under the penof aidi^ous writer. 

It. If it be not permitted to defend rdi^n mth re* 
ference to its human beauty ; if we ought not to use our 
endeavours to prevent ridicule being attach^* to its sub* 
lime institutions ; will not one side of this religion always 
remain unprotected. Against this :^e wiU all attacks 
be directed ; here you will be surprised without defence 
and tiltiihately perish* Had not this already nearly- hap- 
piened? Was it not by means of ridicule and. burlesque, 
that M. de Voltaire was enabled to shake the very founda- 
tions of the faith ? Would you answer licentious stories 
and absurdities with theological arguments and syllo- 
gisms ? Will formal argumentation preyent a frivoloils 
age from being seduced by pointed verses, or kept back 
from the altars by the fear of ridicule ? Do you not 
know that with the French nation a bon mot^ an impious 
witticism, /^/ex cu^a, have more influence than volumes 
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of sound reasoning and metaphysics? Persuade youth 
that an honest man may be a christian without being a 
fool ; erase from their minds the idea that none but capu- 
chins and simpletcHis can believe in religion, and your 
cause wiH soon be gained* It will then be the time, in 
<M^er to secure your victory, to resort to theological rea- 
sohings; but begin with making them read what you 
write. What you first stand in need of is a religious 
work that shdl be what isi termed, popular* Would you 
<5onduct your patient in one single excursion to the top 
6f a steep mountain, when he is scarcely able to crawl, 
shew him at every step varied and [leasing objects ; allow 
him to stop and gather the flowers that pi^sent diemselves 
by the way, till proceeding from one resting-place to ano* 
ther, he will at last reach the summit 

IIL The author has not written his apdiogy exclusive- 
ly for scholars J for ehrisHans^ for priests^ for doctars^ ; he 
has written more particularly for persons of literary pur^^ 
suits and for the world: This has already been observed 
above, and may be inferred from the two preceding para- 
graphs. You do not set out from this point, if you con- 
stantly pretend to mistake the class of readers to whom 
the spirit of Christianity is especially addressed, and it is 
evident that you do not rightly comprehend the work. 
It was composed to be read by the mo^t incredulous of 
literary men, by the gayest of the youthful votaries of 
fashion, with the same facility as the first turns over the 
leaves of an impious book, and the second, those of a 
dangerous novel. " Would you then," exclaimed these 
wellrintencfcd zealots in behalf of religion, "would you 
then make" religion a fiishionable thing?" Would to 

* And yet it is not genuine Christians, nor the Doctors of the 
Sorbonne, but the pliilosophers, as we have already observed, 
that are s6 scrupulous in regard to the work. This Ought not to 
be forgotten. 
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Cod that this divme rdigion were the fisluan, considedt^ 
fasUcHi taken in diis sense, as signifyii^ the opinion dl 
the wotid I ^ This .indeed might pediaps, to acertaoi de- 
gree, eficoucage private hypocrisy, butitas oeftain, on 
the other hand, that pubKc.morals womM begaiocrs by it. 
The ric^ man would no longer, exert .his self-love to cor- 
rupt, the .poor, the master to penmen his servant, the. father 
to give lessons in atheism to his children ; the practice of 
tlie forms of religion would leadto^a belief rnits doctsiQes, 
and with piety, tlie age of .morals and of virtue wouUto- 
turn. 

ly. M. de .Voltaire, when, be attacked ckistianky, 
was too well acquainted with the human mind, not to ex^ 
deavour to secure what is termed the opmm.ofthc wrK: 
accordingly he exerted a)l his. talents tp in^ke iiqpktjr a 
kind of 6am ton. De accomplished Ivs purpose, by ren- 
dering rdigbn ridiculpys ip the eye$ o£ frivolous perspos* 
It is thb ridicqle that the author of the JBeautifs oj Chm- 
tianity has attempted to wipe away. ; this is die. aifn of 
all his labours ; the object which should never be lost 
jsight of, by those who. would form an impartial judgment 
of his work. But has the author wipecjl away this ridi- 
cule ? That is not the question. You should ask : has 
he exerted all his effcMts to counteract it ? Giyehim 
credit for what he has attempted, not for what he has 
actually accomplished. Permitte diviscatra* He de- 
fends no part of his book but the idea which constitutes 
its ground-work. To consider Christianity in its relations 
with human society ; to shew what changes it has pro- 
duced in the reason and the passions of man ; how it has 
civilized the Gothic nations ; how it has modified the 
genius of the arts and of letters ; how it has directed the 
spirit and manners of the people of modem times ; in a 
word, to develope all the excellencies of this religion, in its 
relations poetical, moral, political, historical, &c. willal- 
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ways appear to the authbr one of the finest subjects for a 
work that ^xan possibly be imagined. As to the manner 
in which he h^s executed his work, that he leaves others 
to determine. 

V. But this is not the place for affecting a modesty, 
which is always suspicious in modern authors, and which 
deceives nobody. The cause is too great, the interest 
too impdrttot not to authorise us to rise superior to all 
considerations of human delicacy and respect. Now, if 
the author counts the number of suffrages, and compare? 
their weight, he cannot persuade himself that he has to- 
tally failed in the object of his book. Take an impious 
picture, place it beside a religious piece, composed on 
the same subject atid borrowed from the Beauties of 
Christianity ; and you may venture to assert that the lat- 
ter, irfiperfect ds it may be, will weaken the dangerous 
effects of the former. Such is the power 6f unadorned 
truth, when put ih competition with the most brilliant 
falsehood! M. de Voltaire, for example, has frequently 
diverted himself at the expense of the religious. Beside 
one of his caricatures place the part relative to the mission, 
that in which the orders of Hospitallers are represented 
relieving the traveller iii the deserts, the chapter in which 
the monks are seen devoting themselves to the attendance 
on the infected, or accompanying the criminal to the 
scaffold : what irony will not be disarmed. What smile 
will not be converted into tears? In answer to the 
charges of ignorance preferred against the religion of 
Christian^, adduce the immense labours of those pious 
men who preserved the manuscripts of antiquity, and tlie 
Works of Bossuct and Fenelon in reply to the accusations 
of bad taste and barbarism. With the caricatures of 
saints and angels, contrast the sublime effects of Christi- 
anity on the dramatic department of poetry, on eloquence 
and the fine arts ; and say whether the impression of ridi- 

Yy 
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culc will long be able to maintsun its ground. Hadthcauthor 
done nothing more tlian to set at ease the vanity of pe(^e 
of the world ; had his only success consisted in presenting 
to the view, of an incredulous age, a series of reli^ous 
pictures without disgusting that age, still he would think 
that he had not been wholly unserviceable to the cause of 
religion. 

VI. Pressed by this truth which they have too much 
sense not to be sensible of, and which is, perhaps, the se- 
cret cause of their alarm, the critics have recourse to ano« 
ther subterfuge. " Who," say they, " denies that Chris- 
tianity, like every other religion, has poetical and moral 
beauties; that its teremonies are pompous, &c.'* Who 
denies this ? — why you, yourselves, who but just now 
made sacred things the butt of your ridicule; you, who 
finding it impossible to reject convincing evidences, have 
no other resource than to assert, that nobody has attained 
what the authcM* defends. You now acknowledge that 
there are many excellent points in the monastic institu- 
tions. You are affected at the mention of the Monks of 
St. Bernard, the Missionaries of Paraguay and die Sisters 
of Charity. You admit that religious ideas are necessaiy 
for dramatic effects, that the morality of the gospel, at the 
same time that it opposes a barrier to the passions, purU 
fies their flame and increases their energy^ You allow 
that Christianity has preserved the arts and sciences from 
the inundation of the barbarians, and that this alone ha& 
transmitted down to your time the language and the works 
of Greece and Rome ; that it has founded your colleges, 
built or embellished your cities^ attempered the despo- ' 
tism of your governments, drawn up your civil codes, 
mitigated your criminal laws, polished modem Europe, 
^nd even brought it into cultivation. Did you admit all 
this before the publication of a work which U doubtless 
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very imperfect, but which has, nevertheless, collected all 
these important truths into one single point of view ? 

'VII. Thetender solicitude of the critics for the purity 
of religion has already been remarked : it was, therefore, 
biit natural to expect that they would protest against the 
two episodes which the author has introduced into hi^ 
worki This scruple of the critics springs from the grand 
objection which they have urged against the whole work ; 
wd it is destroyed by the general answer that has just 
been given to this objection. Once more the author re- 
peats, that he had to combat impious poems and novels 
with religious poems and novels ; he grasped the same 
arms to which he saw his enemy have recourse : this was 
a natural and necessary consequence of the species of 
apology which he had adopted. He strove to furnish 
exampfe combined with precept. In the theoretical part 
of his work, he asserted that religion embellishes our ex- 
istence, corredts without extinguishing the passions, and 
throws an extraordinar}'^ interest over all subjects in which 
it is employed. He said that its doctrine and its worship 
blend, in a wonderful manner, with the emotions of the 
heart and the scenery of nature ; finally, that it is the only 
resource in the great misfortune^ of life. It was not 
sufScient to advance all these positions, it was necessary 
also that they should be demonstrated. This the author 
has attempted to do in the two episodes of his work. 
Th^se episodes were, moreover, a bait to allure that class 
of readers for which the work is especially designed. 
Was then the author so bad a judge of the human heart, 
when he laid this innocent snare for unbelievers ; and is 
it not probable that many » reader would never have 
opened the Beauties of Christianity had he not looked 
into the work of Rene and Atala ? 

Sal che la corre 11 mondo ove piu versi 
Delle sue dolcezze il lusingher Parnasso, 
E che '1 verso, condito in nioUi versi, 
I piu schivi alletando, ha persuaso. 
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VIII. AH that an impartial critic, who is willing to 
enter into the' spirit of the work, has a right to expect of 
the author, is, that these episodes should have an obvioua 
tendency to excite a love of religion and to demonstrate 
its utility. Now he would ask, is not the necessity of 
monastic institutions shewn in certain disasters of li&, and 
those in particular which are the most afflictive ? is not 
the power of a religion that alone cap heal the wounds 
which all the balsams of the world are unable to cure, 
irrefragably proved in the History of Rene ? The author 
there combats, besides, die mania peculiar to the young 
people of the present day, that mania which leads directly 
to suicide. It was J. J« Rousseau who first introduced 
among us these reveries so vicious and so baneful. By 
secluding himself from society, and indulging himself in 
his fanciful dreams, he has led numbers of youth to ima- 
gine that there is something romantic in thus casting 
themselves into the uncertain ocean of life. Gothe's 
Werther has since developed this germ of poison. The 
author of the Beauties of Christianity^ being obliged to 
introduce into his apology some pictures for the imagina- 
tion, was solicitous to denounce this ^lew species of vice, 
and delineate the fat^l consequences resulting from the 
love of solitude carried to excess. The ccmvents former- 
ly afforded retreats for those contemplative minds whom 
Nature imperiously calls to meditation. They found in 
the society of their Maker wherewith to fill the void 
which they felt in their hearts, and often too an occasion 
to practise rare and sublime virtues. But since the de-» 
stexiction of monasteries and the progress of infidelity, 
we must expect to see a species of recluses spring up a* 
mongst us (as has been tlie case in England) who are at 
once the slaves of passion and philosophers, who, incapa- 
ble alike of renouncing the vices of the age, and of loving 
that age, ^v\\\ take the hatred of their fellow-men for ele^ 
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vadon and genius, win renounce every duty, divine and 
human, will cherish in their retirement the vainest chime* 
ras and plunge deeper and deepa: into a surly misanthro- 
py, leading either to madness cf to the grave. 

In order to produce a stronger aversion (ot these 
criminal reveries, the aiuthor thought it right to take the 
punishment of Rene from that circle of calamities, not 
relating so much to him, individually, as to the whole 
family of man, and wMch the ancients ascribed to fatality* 
He could have chosen the subject of Phaedra, had it not 
been treated by Racine ; he had, therefore, nothing left 
but that of Europa and Thyestes* among the Greeks, or 
of Amnon and Tamarf among the Hebrews : and though 
this subject has likewise been introduced upon the stage,J 
it is less known than the former. Perhaps too it is the 
more applicable to the character which the author wished 
to pourtray. In faqt, the foolish reveries of Reng began 
the evil, and his extravagances completed it. By the 
former, he led astray the iniagination of a feeble woman ; 
by the latter, he caused the unhappy creature to unite her 
fate with his. This urfiappiness grows out of the sub- 
ject, and punishment is the consequence of guilt. 

It only remained to sanctify by Christianity an event 
which was, at the same time, borrowed from pagan ai)d 
sacred antiquity. Even in this respect, the author, had 
not every thing to do ; for he found the story, almost na- 
turalized as a christian one, in an old ballad by Pelerin, 
which the peasantry still sing in several parts of the 
country. § It is not by the maxims spattered throu^ a 

* Sen. in Atr. et Th. See also Canace and Macareus, aiul 
Gauae and Byblis in Ovid's Metamorphoses and the Heroides. 
I rejected, as too abominable, the subject of Myrra, which recurs 
in that of Lot and his daughters. 

t 2 Sam. XIII. 

i In the Abufar of M. Ducis. . 

$ G'est le Chevalier des Landes, 
MsLlheureux chevalierj &c< 
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work, but by the strength of the impression ivlnch the 
work leaves on the mind> that a person ought to judge of 
its morality. The sort of mysterious horror, which pre- 
vails in the episodes of Rene, closes and saddens the 
heart without exciting any criminal emotion. It should 
not escape observation, that Amelia dies happy and curcd, 
while Ren6 dies miserable ; so that the person who is 
really culpable undergoes punishment which his too fee* 
ble victim, delivering her wounded soul into the hands of 
him who restored the sick man upon his bed, feds inefia* 
ble delight arise even amidst the afflictions of her bosom. 
In other respects, the discourse of Father Sou'el leaves no 
doubt as to the moral and religious object of the story of 
Rene. 

IX. With respect to Atala, so wany comments have 
been made, that reference to them all is out of the ques- 
tion. I will content myself with observing, that the 
critics, who have most severely censured this hbtory, have 
uniformly acknowledged, that it rendered the christian 
religipn attractive, and this is enough for the author. It 
is in vain that they object to particular descriptions. It 
appears to be no less true that the public has not been 
displeased with the old missionary, complete priest as he 
is, and that the description of our religious ceremonies^ 
in the Indian episode, has given satisfaction. It was 
Atala who announced, and who perhaps caused the Beau- 
ties of Christianity to be read. This savage, awoke 
christian ideas in a certain class of mankind, and brought 
to that class the religion of Father Aubry, fix)m the dt« 
^rts into which it had been banished. 

X. This idea of calling the imagination to the aid of 
religious principles is not new. Have we not had in our 
days the Count de Valmont, or the Wanderings of Ima- 
gination ? Has not Father Marin at least attempted to in- 
sinuate the truths of Christianity into the minds of the 
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incredulous by disguising them under the veil of liction ; 
At a still more early period Peter Camus, bishop of 
Belley, a prelate remarkable for the austerity of his man- 
ners, wrote a vast number of pious romancesf to oppose 
the influence of the romances ii^sued by d'Urfe. Moreover, 
St. Francis himself advised him to undertake this species 
of apology, in pity to mankind, and hoping to call them 
back into the paths of Religion, by representing her in a 
dress known to them. In like manner Paul says : *^ To 
the weak became I as weak that I might gain the weak.^'j: 
Do those that condemn the author, wish him to have 
been more scrupulous than Father Marin, Pierre Camus, 
Saint Francis de Sales, Heliodorus,^ bishop of Trica, 
Amyot,|| Grand Almoner of France, or than another fa- 
mous prelate, who in giving lessons of virtue to a prince-*- 
yes, and a Christian prince did not scruple to represent 
the tumult of the passions with equal truth and energy ? 
It is true that Faiaigt and Gueudeville reproached Fene- 
lon with having depicted the loves of Eucharis, but their 
criticisms are forgotten. Telemachus is become a classic 
book for children, and no one now lays it to -the charge 
of the archbishop of Cambray, that he wished to cure the 

* We have ten pious romances from his {{fcn, scattered abroad. 
Their titles are Adelaide of Vitzburi, or the Pious Pensioner ; 
Virginia, or the Christian Virgin ; Baron Van Hesden, or the 
Republic of the Incredulous ; Farfalla, or the Converted Actreissg 
8cc. 

t Dorothea, Alcina, Daphnis, Hyacinthus, See. 

t 1 Corinthians, chap. 9, verse 22. 

§ Author of Theagenes and Chariclea* It is known that the 
ridiculous story, reported by Nicephorus concerning this romancei 
is entirely destitute of truth, Socrates, Phocius and other authors 
do not ^ay a word about the pretended deposition of the bishop of 
Trica. 

il Translator of Theagenes and Chariclea^as well as of Dapb*- 
nis and Chloe. 
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^ iO warm display of them ; nor are St. 

jt. Jerome any longer reproached with hav- 
/their own weakness and the charms of 

Jlvid colours, 
lave these censors, (who doubtless know 
om the lofty tone in which they pass sen- 
ithor) really convinced themselves that this 
mode of defending religion, of rendering it soft and im- 
pressive, and of adorning it with the charms of poetry, 
was so very extraordinary a proceeding ? " Who will 
dare to assert, exclaimed St, Augustin, ** that truth is to 
remain disarmed against falsehood, and that the enemies 
of our faith are to have the liberty of frightening the faith- 
ful by hard words, and gratifying them by agreeable re- 
citals, while the Catholics are only allowed to write with 
a coldness of style which makes their readers fall asleep ? 
It Was a severe disciple of Port-Royal who translated this 
passage of St. Augustin, for it was Pascal himself, and 
he added to it that there are two things in the truths df 
Our religion ^^ a divine beauty which renders them amia« 
ble, and a sacred majesty which renders them venerable.'** 
To aemonstrate that rigorous examples are not always 
those which should be employed in matters of religion, 
he further statesf that the heart has its reasons xvhich 
reason knows nothing about. The great Arnauld, j: chief 
of a most austere school of Christianity, attacks the aca- 
demician of Blois, who also pretended that we ought not 
to avail ourselves of human eloquence to prove the truths 
of religion. Ramsay, in his life of Fenelon, speaking of 
the treatise on the existence of a God, by that illustrious 
prelate, says M. de Cambray knew that the defect of 

♦ Provincial Letters, L. II. 
t Reflections of PascaJy chap. 58, p. 170. 
f In a little treatiset entitled Reflections on the elocjuence of 
preachers* 
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most unbelievers was not in their heads but in their hearts^ 
and that consequently it became requisite every where to 
inculcate sentiments, which tended to touch, to interest, 
and take possession of the heart.* Raymond de Sebonde 
has left a work, written soon afterwards, with the same 
views as the Beauties of Christianity. Montaigne under- 
took the defence of this author against those who assert 
that Christians are wrong in wishing; to support their faith 
by human argument*! ^^ It is faith alone," adds Mon- 

'taigne," which vividly and certainly comprehends the 
high mysteries of our religion. But we are not to infer 
from this truth, that it is otherwise than a most praise- 
worthy and excellent attempt to combine with the service 
of our faith the natural and human means which God has 
granted us. There is no occupation and no undertaking 
more worthy of Christian man than to aim, by all his 
studies and reflections, at embellishing, extending, and 
amplifying the truth of his creed-J 

/The author would never end if he were to quote all the 
writers, who have been of his opinion as to the necessity of 
rendering religion attractive, and all the books, in which 
imagination, the fine arts, and poetry have been employed 
as the means of arriving at this object. An entire re- 
ligious order, remarkable for its piety, its amenity of man- 
ners, and knowledge of the world, was occupied during 
several ages with this sole idea. No species of eloquence 
can be interdicted by that wisdom which opens the mouths 
of the dumb, and loosens the tongues of little infants. 
A letter of St. Jerome has descended to us, in which 

/ that father justifies himself for having employed Pagan 
erudition to defend the doctrine of Christianity. Would 
St. Ambrose have caused St. Augustin to become a 

* History of the Life of Fenelon. 
t Montaigne's Essays, v. 4, Book 2, chap. 12. 
I Montaigne's Essays, Vol. 4, Book 2, chap. 12. 
Zz 
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member of our cliurch, if he had not em|doyed all the 
charms of elocution ? *^ Augustin, still quite enchanted 
with profane eloquence/' says RoUin, ^* only looked ia 
the sermons of St. Ambrose for the beauties of preacliing, 
not for solidity of doctrine, but it was not in his power to 
separate them." And was it not upon the wings of ima- 
gination that St. Augustin, in his turn, was lifted up to 
the city of Gx)d ? This father has no difficulty in assert- 
ing that we ought to borrow tlie eloquence of the Pagans, 
leaving them their falsehoods;^ as Israel canried away the 
gold of the Egyptians witliout touching their idols, for 
the purpose of embellishing the holy ark.^ It was a truth 
unanimously recognized by the fathers that it is right to 
call imagination in aid of religious ideas ; nay, these holy 
( men even went so far as to think that God had availed 
himself of the poetic philosophy of Plato, to lead die hu- 
man mind into a belief of Christianity. 

XII. There is an historic fact, which incontestibly 
proves the strange blunders of the critics, who have 
thought the author guilty of innovation, as to the manner 
in which he has defended Cliristianity. When Julian, 
surrounded by his sophists, attacked religion with tlie 
weapons of ridicule, as has been done hi our days ; when 
he foibade the Galileans to teach or even learn the Belles- 
LettreSy\ when he despoiled the altars of Christ, hoping 
thereby to shake the belief of the priests, or at least reduce 
them to a degriided state of poverty ; several of the £ath- 
ful raised their voices to repel the sarcasms bf imjwetj', 
and to defend the beauty of the Christian religion, Appol- 
lonarius the elder, according to the historian Socrates, 
rendered all the books of Moses into verse, and composed 
tragedies as well as coniedics from other parts of scripture. 

* De Doctr. chz. lib. 1. n. 7. 

t We are still i>i possession of Julian's Edict. Jul. p. 2, Vid. 
Greg. Naz.or 3 cap. 4. Amm. lib. 22. 
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AppoUonarius the younger, wrote dialogues in imitation 
of Plato, conveying, in this form, the morality of the 
Evangelists, and the precepts of the Apostles, That fa- 
ther of the church too, Gregory of Nazianza, sumamed 
by the distinguished appellation of the theohgiarty com- 
bated the sophists with the weapons of poetry. He conu 
posed a tragedy on the death of Jesus Christ, which has 
descended to us. He explained in metre the doctrine 
and even the mysteries of die Christian religion.* The 
historian of l^is life positively affirms that this illustrious 
saint only used his poetic talent to defend Christianity a- 
gainst the derision of the impious,! and this is a!so the 
opinion of the sage Fleury. " Saint Gregory,'* says he, 
^* wished to give those, who were fond of poetry and tnu- 
sic, useful subjects for their diversion, and not to leave 
the Pagans the advantage of believing that they were the 
only people who could succeed in the belles-lettres. 

This species of poetic apology for religion has been 
continued, almost without interruption, from the time of 
Julian to our own. It gave a new impulse to the revival 
of letters. Sannazarius wrote his poem de partie Fir-^ 
ginis, and Vida his Christiady or Life of Christ.J Bu- 
chanan gave to the public his tragedies of Jephtha, and 
Saint John the Baptist. The Jerusalem Delivered, the 
Paradise Lost, Polyeuctes, Esther and Athalia have since 
abundantly demonstrated the beauties of religion. Bos- 
suet in the jsecond chapter of his preface, entitled De 
GrandUoguentia et suauitate Psalmoruniy Fleury, in his 

* The Abbe de Billf has collected a hundred and forty-seven 
peetns by this father, to whom St. Jerome and Suidas attribute 
more than thirty thousand sacred lines. 

t Naz.vit. p. 12. 

\ From which this line, on the last sigh of Christ, has been 
attained : 

!^upremamque avratti fionen9 caput, eT/iiravit, 
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Treatise on Sacred Poetry, RoUin, in his chapter on th^ 
Eloquence of Writing, and Lowth, in his excellent work 
De sacra poesiHebraorumj have all found pleasure in 
admiring the grace and magnificence of religion. But 
why should I quote so many examples, when any one's 
good sense will point out to him the truth of what I ad- 
vance, . Though attempts have been made to prove rdi- 
gion ridiculous, it is quite easy to shew that it is beauti- 
ful. But to go higher still than I have yet done, God 
himself caused his worship to be announced by divine 
poets. In order to pourtray the charms of wedlock, he 
used the mellifluous tones of the royal prophet's harp. 
Are we then now incapable of describuig her beauty, 
who came from Lebanon,* who looketh firom the top of 
Shenir and Hermon,t who looketh forth as the moming,t 
who is as fair as the Moon,} and whose stature is like to 
a palm-tree ?|| The new Jerusalem, which St. John saw 
descending out of Heaven from God, was of radiant 
splendour, *' her light was like unto a stone most preci- 

ous."ir 

Sing nations of the Earth ! Jerusaleni 
Rises with renovated greater pomp.* 

Yes, let us fearlessly sing the praises of this sublime 
religion. Let us defend it against derision ; let us im- 
part their full weight to its beauties, as in the time of 
Julian, and when similar insults are offered to our altars, 
let us employ against the modem sophists the same sort 
of apology which Gregory and the Appollinarii used a- 
gainst Maximus and Libanius. 

* Come with me from Lebanon, my spouse^ Solomon*^ Songf 
chap. 4, ver. 8. 

t Ibid, ibid, \ Solomon's Song, chap. 6, ver. 10. 

§ Ibid, ibid, || Solomon's Son^, chap. 7, ver. 7. 

If Revelations, chap. 21, ver. 11. * Athalia. 

FINIS. 
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